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THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN 


INTRODUCTION 


is, it is generally admitted, 
of the religious documents 
written many years after 
had been mainly concerned with the experi- 
of faith (as in the Pauline Epistles), long, 
stood back from the actual 
xperience and had begun to survey retrospec- 
sively history (as in the Synoptic 


iheted less as an 
in, more as a deposit 
conserved (as in the Catholic 
Epistles). All the more remark- 
account is this great outburst of 
jon in which faith and 

find their unity and reconciliation. It 
is very wonderful writing. There is about it 


an air of intense and intense power, an 
in it all. There is a great 
of but at the same time also a 


at clarity simplicity about the writing. 
is intuitive rather than logical. It does not 

a close concentration of reasoning. 
sentences are simplex for the most part. 


represent separate flashes of insight. The 
of such documents are born not made. 


is not more necessary to presuppose a 


training on the part — 


writer than it is in the case of Jacob 
cobbler. 


I 
Tue AUTHOR ) 
_ Nevertheless the traditional ascription of this | 
el to the of John, the son of Zebedee, — 
ciple of our has been widely questioned. 


ihe as to the source of such a docu- ) 
ent is not one of first class theological import- © 
ce. The value of the Fourth Gospel is almost 
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said on the question of authorship. The tradi- 
tion that John, the disciple, settled in Ephesus 


_ in his closing years is strongly attested, and 


Ephesus is universally regarded as the home 
Pi the Fourth Gospel. There is, however, one 


| piece of evidence which is often regarded as mili- 


tating against this supposition. This is a quota- 
tion in the writings of Georgios Hamartolos, a 

ninth-century writer, taken from Philip of Side, 
a fifth-century writer, who apparently borrowed 
it from Papias, to the effect that ‘John the 
Divine and James his brother were done away 
with by the Jews.’ This, however, can be 
shown to be a most unreliable statement. It 
seems certain that John was not slain at the 
same time as his brother. He is mentioned at 
a later point in New Testament chronology. 
Nor was it by the Jews that James was killed 
but by Herod. Moreover, the presence of that 
epithet “ the divine ’ betrays an earlier tradition 
about John’s eminence as a Christian thinker. 
The word ‘ were done away with’ is the word 
which Luke uses in his account of the martyr- 
dom of James, a somewhat unusual word, so 
that this saying may be simply an echo of the 
statement in Acs. Papias, if he made this 
remark, seems to betray his anxiety to find a 
fulfilment for Christ’s prophecy that the sons 
of Zebedee would indeed drink of His cup. 
The saying therefore is not to be trusted, and 


_ cannot be said to weigh decisively against the 


frequently repeated testimony that John spent 
his closing years in Ephesus. Nevertheless 
there is evidence in the Fourth Gospel itself 
that it was not written directly by the disciple 
John. The most probable solution of the pro- 
blem of the identity of the beloved disciple is 
that the beloved disciple was John the son of 
Zebedee ; and that he was the eyewitness whose 
evidence lies behind the writing. But this 
evidence is by others in the last 
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therefore that the writer was possibly some 
cultured disciple of the disciple John, and relied 
on his testimony for many of the facts and 
sayings that are embodied in the narrative. 
There is some evidence that the eyewitness was 
a preacher, probably in Ephesus, and it is not 
always possible to say where words of Christ 
glide over into words which are the Spirit of 
the risen Christ speaking in the heart of His 
follower. 

It can, however, be demonstrated from the 
Gospel itself that the writer was a Jew. It 
has indeed been attempted to show that there 
lies an Aramaic original behind the present 
Greek text. The argument is impressive when 
dealing with difficulties due to apparent mis- 
translations of the original Aramaic. Certainly 
the writer is one whose thought runs in Hebrew 
moulds, though expressing himself in Greek. 
It is true that the great opponents of Jesus’ 
message in this Gospel are ‘ the Jews.’ Never- 
theless the writer acknowledges the authority 
of the ancient Hebrew scriptures, and he knows 
that salvation is of the Jews. 

It can be shown too that the writer or his 
eyewitness was a Palestinian. He is familiar 
with the landscape, and with Palestinian topo- 
graphy. He makes claim to being a contem- 
porary of gospel events. He is among those 
who beheld Christ’s glory. He was a witness 
of the water and blood which poured from 
Christ’s side. Again and again we have echoes 
of this word of an eyewitness. The Peshitto 
may be near the truth when it calls this Gospel 
“the holy Gospel of the preaching of John the 
preacher.’ It is as if the compiler had made 
use of the words of this preacher. He was one 
who was familiar with the current opinion of 
the day and with the ecclesiastical situation of 
the time. 

It seems clear from the narrative, too, that 
this eyewitness belonged to the band of the 
disciples. He knows their thoughts and feelings 
on critical occasions, records their conversa- 
tions, mentions the emotions of Christ, and 
indicates intimacy with His hidden motives. 
As we have said, the best answer to the ques- 
tion, who was the beloved disciple, is that it 
was John of Zebedee. It is noteworthy that 
the Baptizer is never so named in this Gospel 
but simply John, since the compiler knows that 
the other John, the disciple, whose evidence lies 
behind this Gospel, is not to be named. 


II 
HisToRiciry 


It is worth while considering for a little sow 
of the elements of historicity which lie embedde 
in the Gospel, features of incident, environmer 
and character which occur casually and spor 
taneously, showing that it deals with real event 
real men and women. There is the vivid inc 
dent of the two from the Baptizer’s compan 
who followed Jesus, in which the very hour « 
the day, supremely important to the teller, | 
not withheld. Mary’s advice to the win 
bearers at the marriage in Cana, “ Whatsoeve 
he saith unto you do it,’ showing her implic 
trust in her Son to get them out of tk 
difficulty, the result of long experience, suggest 
a substratum of fact behind the allegory. Th 
genuineness of the word of Christ at tk 
cleansing of the Temple, ‘ Destroy this temp. 
and in three days I will raise it up,’ is supporte 
by the synoptic narrative. Though displace 
for the most part by ‘ eternal life,’ the phras 
“the Kingdom of God’ crops up occasionalh 
as in the conversation with Nicodemus, su; 
gesting we have here to do with the vpsissim 
verba of Jesus. The mention of ‘a certain Jew 
—the correct reading in ii. 25—as mischie 
maker between John’s disciples and Jesus’, an 
all the details of the rivalry suggest a trar 
script of fact here. The multitude’s desire t 
make Jesus a political leader at Bethsaida is a 
historically satisfying addition to our informs 
tion. That Jesus’ brethren challenged Him t 
go up to the feast (vu. 3 f.) accords with whe 
we know of their unbelief from the Synopti 
Gospels. The Fourth Gospel seems right to 
in placing the Last Supper the night before th 
Passover. 

Again, we hear the sigh of the night-win 
in the trees—an authentic touch — durin 
Nicodemus’ interview with Jesus. We are cu 
cumstantially informed that there was muc 
water at Aenon. The depth of Jacob’s well : 
corroborated by the talk of the woman 
Samaria, also the propinquity of Mount Gerizix 
glides in casually as she speaks. That th 
courtier was ‘ going down’ from near Cana t 
Capernaum reveals a narrator familiar with th 
contour of the country. The information the 
there was much grass in the place where th 
feeding of the five thousand took place : 
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og the room at Bethany, of Peter beckoning 
with his hand at the Last Supper, of Judas 
ing out into the night, of the maid admitting 
eter to the High Priest’s courtyard, of the 
ki osman of Malchus detecting him, of the priests 
and Pharisees refusing to enter the unclean 
Gabbatha. 

Take again the characters—Nathanael with 
his prejudices, his natural goodness, and spiritual 
discernment ; Andrew with his decision, mis- 
sionary zeal, confidence; Philip, slow-willed, 
precise, cautious, spiritually unimaginative ; 
Thomas, loyal, imistic, passionately con- 
vinced at last ; Ni odemus, enquiring stealthily, 
witnessing timidly, confessing belatedly; the 
woman of Sychar with her racial antipathy, 
superstition, hidden heartache, attempt to 
escape from conscience by raising an old re- 
ligious controversy, and her forgetfulness in the 
hour of her excitement; the impotent man 
with his hopeless response, bewildered gratitude, 
and blundering testimony ; the man born blind 
with his heroic impudence, his sarcasm, and his 
dogged conviction; Peter—fitful and violent, 
contrary and consenting, rash in promise and in 
action, swift to soar and to fall, quick to hope or 
despair, constant in his penitence and love at last. 
These all combine to heighten the impression 
of verisimilitude which the narrative conveys. 

Yet it must be admitted that the Gospel is 
not history in the ordinary sense of the term. 
cc” language in which the various characters 

is all run in the same mould—the mould of 
the writer’s own mind. Jesus speaks in the 
same way as John. Everything bears the im- 
ression of the writer’s own individuality. It 
is testimony rather than history, testimony to 
the greatness and majesty of Christ, the Word 
made flesh. Moreover the Gospel is built on 
a dramatic plan in which some of the incidents, 
notably the cleansing of the Temple, are dis- 
placed from their chronological position for the 
purposes of the drama. Nevertheless that 
there is a solid basis of fact behind the drama 
cannot be doubted. 


'p 


Til 
Tur PLAN OF THE GOSPEL 


It has been discovered that certain passages 
‘of the Gospel have been dislocated from their 
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original context, probably owing to the leaves 
being loose in some early Codex copy of the 
book. The matter cannot be discussed at any 
length here. But one or two of these passages 
may be mentioned, and the context indicated 
where they ought to be placed. The Baptizer’s 
rhapsody about Jesus (ili. 22-30) should follow 
ii. 12. Chapters v. and vi. should change places. 
Chapter vil. 15-24 should be placed at the 
beginning of that chapter so as to follow 
chapter v. Chapter vii. 53-viii. 1l—one of the 
noblest pieces of gospel record—is not really 
a part of the Fourth Gospel, but has strayed in 
somehow. Part of chapter x., verses 19-29, 
should stand at the beginning of that chapter. 
Chapter xiii. 3l-xiv. should come at the end of 
chapter xvi.. When these adjustments have 
been made the plan of the Gospel becomes 
clearer. 

In the great Prologue, which describes how 
the Word, dwelling with God from the beginning, 
became flesh, it is stated that ‘in him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.’ Now these 
two words, ‘life’ and ‘light,’ are the two great 
key-words of the Gospel. And they can be 
traced in ever-growing manifestation running 
through the stages of the Gospel’s unfolding. 
After the calling of some disciples, and the 
promise that they would see the full glory of 
the Light of the World, comes the first of the 
seven miracles or signs, which with their accom- 
panying discourses constitute the main part of 
the body of the Gospel. It is the miracle of 
Cana, in which we see the water of the old dis- 
pensation—the Law—passing into the wine of 
gospel joy, when ‘the conscious water saw its 
God and blushed.’ There the disciples saw the 
first manifestation of Christ’s radiance. Then 
comes an interlude of three main episodes in 
which we see what is to be the effect of this 
radiance in the world, the purging of the old 
Temple and the establishing of the new by the 
Spirit-birth in the soul of man, and the welling 
up of this new life in men’s hearts until the 
universal Temple is established, in which men 
worship God who is Spirit, everywhere, in 
spirit and in truth. Then comes the second 
sign in which the glory or radiance of the 
Christ in omnipresent power is manifested in 
the healing of the courtier’s son at a distance, 
There follow the two signs in which the life- 
giving Christ bestows Himself as the Bread of 
Life in the feeding of the five thousand, and 
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shows Himself again ubiquitous, able to succour 
and preserve in time of crisis, in His walking 
on the water. The Life-giver next shows Him- 
self able to bestow strength for obedience 
because of His own perfect obedience to the 
Will of God, in the healing of the impotent 
man at Bethesda. Then the Life-giver shows 
Himself the Light-giver too in the bestowal 
of vision through obedience on the man born 
blind. And all this glory of Life and Light 
comes to a head in the giving of life to the dead 
Lazarus by Him who is the Resurrection and 
the Life. Deathless life, life eternal is the 
crowning glory of the mystic way. It is the 
crisis which precipitates the Passion, in which 
Christ, the Life who is the Light of the world, 
Himself by His cross shows the way to resur- 
rection life in His life of self-naughting and 
sacrifice. 

There is another sign given in the last chapter 
—the epilogue to the Gospel—in which we see 
in symbol what is to be the fate of the Church 
in the world: long spells of night and nothing- 
ness, followed by a rich ingathering. 

The Gospel is rich in these mystic sequences. 
Besides the seven signs we might single out for 
a moment’s notice the seven great ‘I am’s.’ 
Taken in their order, they are ‘I am the bread 
of life,’ 2.e. I am He who imparts and sustains 
Life in the soul of man; ‘I am the light of the 
world,’ z.e. I am He who bestows full-orbed 
vision on the seeking soul; “I am the door,’ 
7.e. | am He who provides entrance to the land- 
scape of eternal life ; “ I am the good shepherd,’ 
7.e. | am He who offers guidance to the rich 
pastures of that landscape; ‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life,’ z.e. I am He who secures 
that death shall be but a transition-way to the 
fullness of the Beatific Life; ‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life,’ 2.e. I am the path of the 
seeker, the goal sought (Truth), and the con- 
summation of the seeking (Life) ; ‘I am the true 
vine,’ z.e. I am the source of the mystical union 
with the Absolute Life at last. 

Another of these sequences may be suggested. 
The coming of the new birth may be regarded 
as the beginning of the mystic way. “Unless 
one is born of the spirit he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.’ And ‘ the Kingdom of God’ 
is a phrase usually rendered ‘ eternal life’ in this 
Gospel. So the new birth is the gateway of 
entrance on life eternal (ii. 5). Now the first 
result of this impartation of new life is to give 


power to hearken to Christ’s word and believe 
(v. 24), ze. it gives strength for obedience. 
And obedience leads to the attainment of Truth. 
‘Anyone who chooses to do his (God’s) will 
will understand whether my teaching comes 
from God or whether I am talking on my own 
authority ’ (vu. 17). And again Truth leads to 
Freedom : ‘ you will understand the truth and 
the truth will set you free’ (vii. 32). And 
since perfect freedom is in following Christ 
who is the Light of the world, freedom leads to 
vision or walking in the light of life (viii. 12). 
But walking in the light of life is fruitive vision 
or illumined service. This means having life 
to the full (x. 10). It means following the 
example of the Good Shepherd who gave His 
own life for the sheep (x. 11). It therefore 
means sacrifice. It is sacrifice alone which 
leads to the life of perfect fruitfulness (xi. 24). 
And that fruitful or deathless life means Love, 
the mutual indwelling, as Christ said at the 
Last Supper, of the vine and its branches in a 
life of sacrificial fruit-bearing (xv. 1ff.). And 
such self-naughting leads to mystical union with 
the Son and the Father (xvu. 20 ff.). So the 
significance of life in union with Christ deepens 
as we advance down the pages of this mystical 
Gospel. 

A word may be said here about the portrait 
of Christ given in this Gospel. There is no 
doubt that the language and even the figure of 
Christ has been passed through the alembic of the 
writer’s own mind. But it is a mind illumined 
by the glorified and exalted Christ. This 
probably explains why the figure shows few of 
the marks of growth and development in John. 
The writer is always gazing on the full-grown 
stature of the unique Personality. Moreover 
we are not confronted here with many marks of 
the lowliness and humility of Christ. We see 
rather, amid the waves of controversy, a majestic 
figure towering above the heads of His oppo- 
nents. Still, when all that has been said, we 
find here also, in all its essential outlines, the 
same figure as that of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Many of the sayings of Christ reappear, only 
set frequently in a different context. Moods 
and thoughts of the Master are again and again 
reproduced. Perhaps the most frequently 
reiterated feature is that of the God-conscious- 
ness of Jesus. The summit-point of this 
revelation in the Synoptic Gospels is the word 
in Matthew: ‘No one knows the Son except 
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the Father, nor does anyone know the Father 
except the Son, and he to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him.’ It is remarkable how fre- 
quently that is reproduced in John (i. 18 

ii. 35; v. 19 f.; vi. 46; vi. 19; x. 15, 30, 38; 
my. 6-11, 153 ay, 15; xvi. 15; xvii. 2, 21, 25, 
etc.). We see Christ also as the judge of men, 
judging only by the effect of His character of 
holiness and love. We note also the assertion 
of authority in the frequent, ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you’; and the repeated conviction 
of vocation seen in the often uttered words, ‘I 
came,’ ‘I am sent.’ 

Nevertheless the humanity of Christ is not 
overlooked. It is indeed asserted and under- 
lined. Thus He was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. His humanity, however, glides 
almost imperceptibly into His Divinity. But 
His Divinity is never magical. His sinlessness, 
His serenity, His sincerity, His almost omnis- 
cient insight into the character of men and the 
Will of God confront us here. The reality of 
it does not desert us even where all the horizons 
of time seem fallen away and we hear Him say, 
‘Before Abram was I am,’ and speak to His 
Father of ‘ the glory I had with thee before the 
world was.’ For ‘on the mystic heights of 
oneness with the Divine... His speech using 
the thought-moulds of human finitude, must 
shape itself in terms of pre-existence.’ Super- 
natural the figure is, no doubt, but not isolated 
from humanity. ‘ Light does not fall on Him: 
it flows from Him.’ Looking on Him we 
become convinced that ‘ our human nature is 
represented in the Deity, and man with God is 
on the throne.’ 


IV 
THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPEL 


The purpose of the Gospel is stated in the 
closing verse of chapter xx.— that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and believing you may have life through his 
name.’ That is to say the purpose of the 
Gospel is the communication of Life—Kternal 
Life through faith in Christ. And the method 
of this communication of Life may be traced 
all through the Gospel in figure, sign and word. 

Light is one of the great symbols of the 
Gospel. We meet it in the opening verses 
identified with life: ‘in him was life and the 


life was the light of men.’ Now the essence of 
light is the impulse to self-disclosure. It is not 
merely willingness to be seen but willingness to 
grant vision. This Light has been in the world 
to some extent prior to Christ’s coming, in 
reason and conscience, human ideals and the 
moral law. But Christ is the fullness of that 
Divine Light. In Him we behold the ‘ glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father full of grace 
and truth.’ The love of Christ is the transpa- 
rency through which we see all that Light means 
in God—illumination, quickening, freedom, 
security, joy—the sum of which is Life. 

Wind is another symbol—the breath of the 
Spirit (i. 8) touching the soul to awakeness, 
bringing it into the presence of Christ through 
whom the rebirth is effected. And the rebirth 
is into life eternal. 

Living water is yet another symbol, showing 
what the new life becomes in the soul when it 
comes. It is a tide of love flowing from God 
into the heart. It is a stream of holy ideals 
and purposes animating the conscience ; waters 
of ‘recollection, quiet, contemplation,’ satis- 
fying also the mind, till in the ocean of God’s 
life we lose ourselves at last. 

Bread is another of the symbols, showing the 
method by which Eternal Life is communicated. 
It is by receiving or tasting Christ. And we 
do it by accepting His words which are spirit 
and life. For his words are living things, 
fragments of the Speaker’s spirit. 

Christ again is symbolized by the Door: He 
is the entrance through which we pass into the 
fold of spiritual security, and out again into the 
wide landscape of the Spirit. 

Christ is also the good Shepherd, the protector 
and guide within this region, leading from 
security to more profound discovery of the 
meaning of life. And He is the way or path 
which carries us to the heart of the Eternal. 


Vv 
THE Cross In THE FourTH GosPEL 


It is sometimes said that in John the Cross 
and the atonement no longer have the central 
place they ought to have in Christian thought. 
The writer speaks rather of revelation and 
communication than of reconciliation. He 
stands within the Christian experience rather 
than on the threshold. This may in a measure 
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be true, yet it is profoundly to misread the 
Gospel to belittle the place of the Cross in it. 
The story of the Passion occupies just as large a 
space here as in the Synoptics. The writer is 
sure that God’s great symbol was the Word 
made flesh. And the flesh was pierced. The 
witness saw it. And this Word was the Lamb 
offered by God in the midst of the Hebrew race 
to take away the sin of the world. The writer 
feels that Caiaphas prophesied more profoundly 
than he was aware, when he said it was expedi- 
ent that one man should die for the people. 

The Cross in this Gospel is the great crisis 
and judgment of the world. For ‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up that whoso- 
ever believeth in him might have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ God’s intention was to save the world by 
His Son on the Cross. But rejection of the 
Cross is preferring darkness to light, and is 
therefore self-condemnation. 

Moreover we have only to retraverse the 
great symbols to see that the Cross lies behind 
most of them. Take the living water. Behind 
it surely lies hid a reference to the cleft rock of 
Horeb. This was the rock which in Rabbinic 
lore followed the wanderings of the chosen 
people. And it means that behind the con- 
tendings of our human pilgrimage lies the torn 
heart of God. 

Bread, too, has a sacrificial history, as Christ 
saw when He made it the symbol of His broken 
body. He knew that the corn was grown only 
to be cut down, threshed, bruized, kneaded 
and broken for the life of men. The Cross lies 
behind Christ’s appropriation of the symbol 
bread. 

Again, the good Shepherd is definitely thought 
of as the one who giveth His life for the sheep. 
He accepts that as the will of God for Him. 
He loves the sheep. And the crown of love is 
sacrifice. It is the mark by which the sheep 
know Him. Christ as the Door, again, is the 
breach in the barrier of estrangement between 
man and God, something that involves great 
spiritual cost. When the writer thinks of 
Christ as the Way he probably has in view 
something of what was in the mind of the 
writer to the Hebrews, when he wrote of ‘ the 
way into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.’ 


Yet again, in the beginning of the Passion 
story Christ states in brief parable the spiritual 
principle of the Cross: “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth 
alone ; but if it die it reproduceth itself in many 
seeds.’ ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.’ Finally, behind the 
allegory of the Vine the Cross again lies hid. 
Sacrifice runs red in the vine. It is trodden in 
the winepress that it may render up the blood- 
red wine. When He spoke this allegory, it was 
the blood of the grape that Christ passed round 
in the cup, making it the new covenant in His 
blood. Thus, while in the Synoptic Gospels 
there are only one or two sayings of the Master 
bearing on the meaning of the Cross, that 
meaning lies hid behind the greater part of this 
Fourth Gospel. 

JAMES ALEX. ROBERTSON. 


Before the Incarnation 


John i. 1.—‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 


Ir has been said that one of the things necessary 
for a great biography is an abundance of 
materials. The materials for the Life of Christ 
before He came into the world are not abundant. 
Yet they are sufficient. They come partly from 
Christ Himself and partly from His disciples. 


1. The first thing that we learn about Jesus 
Christ before He came into the world is that He 
hadahome. He had no home onearth. Mary 
and Joseph, we may believe, did their best to 
make a home for Him in His youth. But they 
did not understand. And after that there was 
no home possible for Him. ‘ He went about 
through all their cities and villages teaching "— 
you cannot make a home by wandering. And 
however He might come back from time to 
time to Capernaum, He came with Judas. 
Iscariot. If the presence of Judas troubled 
Him at the Last Supper table, it troubled Him 
at every meal. But, indeed, He said plainly 
enough, ‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.’ But He had a 
home before He came to earth, and there was 
not one jarring element in it. The phrase He 
used to describe it is singularly beautiful. ‘ No 
man,’ He said, ‘hath seen God at any time; 


_ the Father, he hath declared him.’ 


Son the Father. 
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il 


the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
We speak 
of those whom we hold dear on earth as ‘ going 


home,’ when they leave us. Jesus spoke of 


one as ‘carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.’ It is the same word that is used when 
it is said that a certain disciple ‘leaned on 
Jesus’ breast.’ The home to which they go 
who fall asleep in Jesus is the bosom of the 
Father: ‘That where I am, there ye may be 
also.’ The home which Christ had before He 


- came into the world was a home that was made 


by mutual love. The inmates of the home 
were Father and Son. We speak not now of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The name of Father as applied to God is very 
familiar to us. We are not so familiar with the 
name of Son as applied to Christ. And yet it 
was the Sonship of Christ that gave us the 
Fatherhood of God. Jesus had much to say of 
the Father, but the disciples could not under- 
stand Him. They did not understand Him 
until they discovered that He was the Son. 
Then the Fatherhood fell into its place and 
obtained its meaning. If there is a Son, there 
must be a Father. And—this was the mighty 
inference they drew—if He is the Father of 
Christ, He is our Father also. So when He 
told them how to pray, saying, ‘ When ye pray, 
say Father,’ they said it, and it was a new word 
to them; they said it because He said it before 


them. And yet the disciples knew very well 


that they did not say ‘ Father’ in exactly the 
same sense as Jesus did. The relationship was 
original in Him, it was secondary in them. For 
Him it had no beginning; they were begotten 
again unto this living hope by His resurrection 
from the dead. 

In what did that special relationship between 
Father and Son consist? It consisted in the 
purity and intensity of their affection. How 
shall we express it? One of the disciples 
expresses it by saying, ‘God is love.’ Not 
Jesus Himself; it is John who rises to that 
intensity. ‘God is love ’—therefore from the 
beginning the Father loved the Son, and the 
That is the bush that burns 
and is not consumed. Christ Himself called it 
glory. ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which T had 
with thee before the world was...for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.’ 

Christ’s home was a hive of industry. Not 
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long ago it was understood that God had 
finished His work of Creation in six days, or 
some other definite period of time, and had 
then sat down to enjoy the rest of a long- 
continued Sabbath. Now we know that the 
Creation was not finished in any definite space 
of time. We know that it is not finished yet. 
We understand, as those who went before us 
could not understand, what Jesus meant when 
He said, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’ And inasmuch as the act of Creation in 
all the length and breadth of it—we use the 
word ‘act’ for provisional convenience—was 
and is an act of love, so also we know that 
every step in the continuance of that act, every 
thought of God for every creature of His hand, 
is a thought and an act of love. 


O Master of the Beautiful, 

Creating us from hour to hour, 

Give me this vision to the full 

To see in lightest things Thy power ! 


This vision give, no heaven afar, 
No throne, and yet I will rejoice, 
Knowing beneath my feet a star, 
Thy word in every wandering voice. 


2. Now we have seen that the Creator is 
Christ. That, indeed, is the secret of our 
assurance that all is the outcome of love. The 
Preserver is Christ also. That follows inevit- 
ably, and is demonstrated by the same argu- 
ments. We have simply to keep in mind two 
facts. First, all intercourse with this world is 
held through the Son of God. ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.’ The other fact is that this Son 
of God is Jesus of Nazareth. There is nothing 
of which the writers of the New Testament are 
more convinced. They assume the identity 
always. They base everything in all their 
doctrine and in all their life upon it. If, then, 
the Preserver of the world is Christ, we may 
look for materials with which to write the life 
of Christ after the Creation of the world in all 
authentic history. We may look for them in 
the Old Testament. And at once we observe 
this striking fact that whatever is said of 
Jehovah in the Old Testament is given to 
Christ in the New. The very name is trans- 
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ferred. The Greek translators of the Old 
Testament often use the word ‘ Lord’ of God; 
the writers of the New Testament adopt the 
name at once and apply it to Jesus Christ. 

Did St Paul hesitate to attribute the acts of 
Jehovah to Jesus? What else does he mean by 
that highly imaginative figure of the Spiritual 
Rock which followed the Israelites through the 
wilderness? That Rock, he says, was Christ. 
And what else does he mean when he sends 
home his warning against stubbornness by 
saying, ‘ Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of 
them also tempted, and were destroyed of 
serpents?’ Some later scribe of the Hpistle 
misunderstood, it seems, and inserted ‘the 
Lord,’ and the Revisers have accepted his 
ignorant emendation. But it makes no differ- 
ence. The Lord is Christ. And what else does 
St John mean throughout the whole of the 
Prologue to his Gospel? That Prologue is 
simply a history of Christ before He came into 
the world. The Evangelist begins at the 
beginning. ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.’ That is the first step in the life of Christ 
—His life before the creation of the world. 
Next, ‘ All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not anything made that hath been 
made.’ That is the second step—His life at the 
Creation. Then follow several sentences of 
which the very purpose is to tell us how He 
lived and what He did after the Creation. ‘In 
him was life ; and the life was the light of men.’ 
‘ There was the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world.’ 
He was there always, at the entrance of every 
man into the world; He was there to give him 
life and light. More than that, ‘ He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not.’ There are too many 
proofs of that in the history of ancient Egypt, 
in the history of Babylon, Greece, and Rome, 
and in darker histories even than these. Not 
only so; ‘He came unto his own, and they 
that were his own received him not ’—a truth 
of which the Old Testament is evidence through- 
out. This is the third step—the life of Christ 
after the Creation of the world. One step 
remains and only one. The Evangelist takes 
it immediately, “ And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us.’ 

We claim uniqueness for Christianity among 
the religions of the world because it alone has a 
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Redeemer. We have a greater claim than that. 
The Redeemer is Creator and Preserver. We 
say that we are carrying back to the Hast the 
Christ who came from the East originally. It 
is a pretty argument and has its weight. But 
in very truth the Christ has never left the Hast. 
He is the light that has lighted every man that 
ever came into India or China. He has been in 
India, He has been in China, all the time, though 
India and China knew Him not. And when He 
came into the world as Redeemer, though He 
came perforce into visibility in one little city of 
it, He was there and then in every city of all 
the world, Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer. 


3. Has He ever made His presence known in 
the world? Surely He has made His presence 
known in the natural things of the world. ‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork.’ ff the 
things of Nature could not make His presence 
known, there would have been less appropriate- 
ness in His using the vine and the corn-seed as 
the symbol of His ways of working. He made 
Himself known in conscience also, as He makes 
Himself known still—in conscience, 


God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world, 


as Wordsworth says. He did on earth what He 
had been doing all through the world’s history. 
He touched the conscience of Peter, and Peter 
went out and wept bitterly. He even touched 
the conscience of the woman of Samaria, till 
she said with awe, ‘Sir, I perceive that thou 
art a prophet.’ So had He been touching the 
conscience of men and women all through their 
history. 

But even as He came into the world, the 
world knew Him not. The world was aware of 
His presence, but it knew Him not so as to rouse 
itself and respond to Him. Is it not so still? 


We heard His footfall on the vacant stair 
The whole night long. We lay awake in bed 
And heard Him climb ;—but those who slept 
instead 
Smiled and assured us that He was not there. 


We had our own important things to care 
About—place, profit, and the daily bread ; 
And then the street so thundered in one’s 

head— 

And often life’s a commonplace affair ! 
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Yet then we heard Him! we, not they, were 
right ; 
We heard Him—Yes! though now we sleep 
by night 
Almost as soundly as we sleep by day, 
We waked, we heard Him, heard—and nothing 


more, 


Has He not also made Himself known in a 
sense of restlessness? ‘Thou hast made us, 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, and we find our 
only rest in Thee.’ Augustine touched a string 
that vibrated before and after. Job felt it long 
before and cried, ‘ O that I knew where I might 
find him.’ 

And then there are what we call the theo- 
phanies of the Old Testament. He was seen 
by Moses and Isaiah before He came into the 
world, as He was seen by St Paul after He left 
it. There is that mysterious person, the 
Angel of Jehovah, who identifies Himself with 
Jehovah ; He speaks and acts with His author- 
ity and He is spoken of by others as ‘ God’ or 
‘Jehovah.’ It is true, He is also apparently 
distinguished from Jehovah, which Davidson 
explains— the mere manifestation of Jehovah 
creating a distinction between the angel and 
Jehovah, though the identity remains.’ But 
the great occasion upon which the Angel of the 
Lord appears is one in which he acts most like 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. It is the occasion of 
_ the Sacrifice of Isaac—an event in which Christ 
was certainly deeply interested. And when he 
says to Abraham, ‘Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad,’ we admit at once that that is just 
what Jesus Christ might have been expected to 
say. But, seen or unseen, He has all the while 
been at work on His creation. He stood at the 
beginning, saw the whole, and said, ‘ Very 
good.’ So, at a later stage, He stood on a high 
mountain and saw all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time. He did not then 
say, Very good. But He was greatly drawn to 
the vision. He had come to do that which 
once again would enable Him to say, Very good. 


The Incarnation 
John i. 1, 14.—‘ In the beginning was the Word. . . . 


' And the Word was made flesh.’ 


Tue Fourth Evangelist begins his Gospel with 
a theological prelude in which he has taken hold 
of the great philosophical ideas of his time and 
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has used them for an explanation of faith ; and 
this he has set forth in a combination of sim- 
plicity and profundity which has perhaps never 
been equalled. He takes us back to the be- 
ginning, to God, and to the Word who was 
with God and was God; through whom the 
worlds were made, who was the life of all things 
and_the light.of men; who by taking flesh at 
last showed forth the unbegotten glory of God. 
This to him is the meaning of Christ. No one 
can say that it is not moving in its simplicity 
and inspiring in its comprehensive grasp; no 
one who has thought about it can say that it is 
unnecessary or untrue. ‘The Word was made 
flesh.’ 

The Evangelist begins with this preface 
before he comes to any narrative at all, because 
he wishes to find common ground between him- 
self and those to whom he is speaking. He has 
long been in Ephesus. The majority of those 
who would, at any rate, first read his Gospel, 
and for whom in the first instance it is written, 
have not had the training of the Jews of Pales- 
tine. They have not been brought up to expect 
the coming of a Messiah, so it is no use to begin 
by saying to them, ‘ The Messiah is come.’ The 
whole expectation with which we are so familiar 
in the Old Testament was entirely outside the 
intellectual horizon of the people to whom the 
Evangelist is here speaking. Besides, he is 
eager to find some way of bringing out still 
deeper truths about the Lord than those that 
can be represented by the fulfilment of the 
predictions of the Messiah, and he finds ready 
to his hand this conception of the Divine Word 
—the Logos. 

{| That there was a principle of reason in the 
world itself, which holds it together, was what 
the Greeks meant by the Logos. The term was 
familiar among the Stoics ; in fact it was one of 
their central ideas. It came originally from 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, who was called the 
‘weeping philosopher.’ He wept at the transi- 
tory nature of things. When he crossed a river 
he reflected that the river flows by and that he 
could never cross the same river a second time, 
and so he wept; and then it occurred to him 
that even while he was crossing the first time 
the river was changing, so that he could not 
cross it once, and he wept again. Behind all 
this desperate flux he apprehended a principle 
which he desired to know much more about, 
which governed all this flow of things in the 
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world. He called it the ‘Logos,’ and he 
identified it also with the reason and conscience 
of man.1 


1. We have the assurance that in the begin- 
ning was the Word. 

The ‘ Word’ means something richer than 
our language or perhaps any tongue can express. 
It means Idea, Reason, Speech. It declares, 
therefore, that life did not take its rise in naked 
force, in some material substance unshaped and 
uncontrolled by mind, or even in some semi- 
conscious force, such as the will to exist, or 
the will to power. 

We can understand what that involves by 
contrasting what other philosophies have 
guessed at. Materialism has declared that 
matter came first, but this theory has been 
utterly discredited by the discovery that matter 
is not itself a primary thing; it is a manu- 
factured product, and its constituent is im- 
material and invisible force. But, if this force 
is the origin of all things, it is still not the power 
of reason, the quality of mind, the attraction of 
love that was original, but some form of energy 
such as we find in electricity. This is only 
refined materialism after all, and it has not 
satisfied the thinkers of to-day, who look to 
something more spiritual; and yet they often 
got no farther than the Will-to-Exist, or the 
Life-Force, a power which is without purpose, 
without sight of the goal it wishes to attain, 
without heart, or intellect, or vision. 

Does it matter which is true? It matters 
everything; because if Life has been evolved 
from matter, to matter it will almost certainly 
return; if force was before mind, the mind 
that has developed has no right whatever 
to pronounce upon ultimates, simply because 
itself is not ultimate; if reason is only a sub- 
limation of force, it has lost its real meaning ; 
and argument, education, appeal to reason are 
not what they seem, but only forms of force and 
physical pressure. 


2. The Word was made flesh. 

It did not remain a mere idea ; it issued forth 
and took hold of the stuff of things, and moulded 
them to its liking ; it was not only prior, it was 
supreme ; there was no essential opposition in 
matter, for all things were made through the 
eternal Reason. Life, the great force that 
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moves and informs all things, was not some 
alien principle ; it sprang from Reason itself. 
It is not some new thing suddenly created ; it 
was already in the Word. ‘In him was life.’ 
This restless energy that we call life is no mere 
blind force ; it comes from the heart of reason. 
What drives it on is not mere animal vitality ; 
it has everywhere on it the mark of mind and 
reason. With this the latest biological science 
agrees ; there is something of reason operating 
in all life which mechanistic terms cannot ex- 
plain. There is, therefore, no real opposition 
between life and reason. 

Later, when men came to themselves and the 
light within answered to the light of eternity, 
“the Word was made ’ literature and it mightily 
influenced those who heard it. It was not only 
a human word: it was the Word of God. It 
came to be prophetic ; it was the idealism of it, 
the clear ethical ring that woke an echo in men’s 
hearts. It set men dreaming of things they had 
never thought of, it made them desire to be 
something better than they were. 

But it was not enough that the Word should 
become speech, however clear and convincing ; 
it had to become flesh. That is to say, God’s 
utterance had to become a human being; not 
a message merely, but a messenger; the 
messenger being the message, His character 
being His proof of His right to speak, the very 
Personality announcing Itself as the Word of 
God. It had to be in flesh and blood, so as to 
show that flesh and blood, common, frail, 
humble humanity, could be the residence of the 
Divine Personality. Therefore He not only 
appeared to us, but dwelt among us, lived as a 
man among men. 

{| George Eliot has a celebrated passage in 
one of the Scenes of Clerical Life, “ Janet’s 
Repentance,’ in which she says: ‘Ideas are 
often poor ghosts.’ We all have felt it. They 
are vague and shadowy and unreal. Compared 
with the warm hand-grasp of a real live friend 
of flesh and blood, they are bloodless substi- 
tutes. They flit like phantoms past us and 
take no permanent hold upon us. But she goes 
on to say—‘ Sometimes they are made flesh ; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath, they 
touch us with soft responsive hands, they look 
at us with sad sincere eyes, and speak to us in 
appealing tones; they are clothed in a living 
human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, and 
its love. Then their presence is a power, then 
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they shake us like a passion, and we are drawn 
after them with gentle compulsion, as flame is 
drawn to flame.’ 

{| England was greatly stirred over the 
sufferings of her neglected soldiers in the 
Crimea. A wave of indignation and pity swept 
over the country, as the horrible facts came to 
light. But all the stirring of thought about 
them meant nothing to the men far away, 
perishing of festering wounds untended. Only 
when it was made flesh in Florence Nightingale 
and her helpers did the kindly purpose of Eng- 
land really mean something to the neglected men. 

It means much to us that God’s likeness has 
been fully revealed in one who was fully man. 
There is nothing essential to man which is 
exclusive of God. Could any higher crown 
than that be put upon humanity? And 
although Christ was essentially and eternally 
God, His humanity was something He had to 
achieve. It was in manhood that He grew, and 
He grew through all the limitations and tempta- 
tions that afflict us. A modern writer says that 
the theory of sinlessness destroys the likeness of 
humanity and that he who has never sinned 
cannot know the meaning of temptation. 
Rather we find the truth in Bishop Westcott’s 
statement that “sympathy with temptation 
does not require the experience of sin. On the 
contrary his sympathy will be fullest who has 
known the extremest power of temptation 


~ because he has conquered. He who yields to 


temptation has not known its uttermost force.’ 
Because Christ achieved perfect humanity He is 
the hero of all true men; and because He was 
the everlasting Word He is the Head of every 
man. This holds out the most wonderful hopes 
for every one of us. It means the elevation of 
our own life to real divinity. The only differ- 
ence between what Christ is and what we may 
become is that what He was in Himself we 
become only through Him. 


Save through the flesh Thou wouldst not come 


_ to me— 
The flesh, wherein Thy strength my weakness 
found, 
A weight to bow Thy Godhead to the ground, 
And lift to heaven a lost humanity.? 


3. This is the guarantee for universal hope. 
“The Word was made flesh.’ Then all our 
~ 1 John Bannister Tabb. 
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dreams can come true. Dreaming is reckoned 
a wasteful task when the world is so hard and 
practical; but it is the dreamers who have 
first set thoughts at work in the world which 
have never rested until they have been realized. 
There must come the thought of better things 
before things can ever be better. Life is lifted 
higher by those who have the power to conceive 
things being different from what they are. 

There is nothing that man can dream that 
cannot be true. It is inconceivable that man 
has the real power of absolute invention. 
Everything he ever constructs will be found to 
be a copy of something he has seen, only united 
with some other thing. All we have is derived, 
not least our most glorious imaginations. It 
may well be that the dream will not be realized 
just as it was dreamed, for some dreams are 
silly and fantastic; but the only qualification 
is that the reality will be better than his dreams. 
For it is not possible for man to imagine any- 
thing better than reality; that is a dogma 
which admits of no discussion. 

But this declaration does not sanction some 
of us spending our days dreaming of what might 
be, providing ideas which others are to carry 
out. The idea must become flesh, and in the 
one person. This division of labour is one of 
the things that has made life go wrong. The 
dreamers know nothing of practical life, and 
are inclined to shirk it; and soon all our 
prophets become fantastic, and our artists 
decadent, and our dramatists cannot write 
drama that any one could act. On the other 
hand, the practical man, who can accomplish 
things, has no vision and simply blunders on at 
his work content if he does something, never 
mind what, never asking where it is all going to 
lead to. Our text encourages us to dream our 
dreams, but also to work them out, and never 
to be discouraged, knowing that at last the 
Word shall be made flesh. 


Great it is to believe the dream 

When we stand in youth by the starry stream ! 
But a greater thing is to fight life through 
And say at the end, ‘ The dream is true!’ 


The Pursuit of Life 
John i. 4,—‘ In him was life.’ 


One of the most splendid achievements of 
modern scholarship is the light which is being 
thrown upon the religious thought of the world 
in the early days of Christianity. In that age 
men were turning away with impatience from 
the great gods of Greece and Rome. They paid 
respect to the altars of a State faith, but kept 
their devotion for cults in which Hellenic and 
Oriental ideas were strangely mingled. These 
cults are known as ‘the Mystery Religions.’ 
They were so called from the fact that their 
deepest secrets were reserved for those who 
had been specially prepared by abstinence and 
fasting and ritual cleansing. In connection 
with these faiths religious brotherhoods were 
formed throughout the Empire, and especially 
at the great seaports. In these societies dis- 
tinctions of nationality and of social status 
counted for little. The aim common to them 
all was the desire to rise beyond material things 
to the possession of an immortal life by union 
with the Divine. Men desired to be saved from 
demonic influences and the weight of a ruthless 
fate. They sought a regenerated and a deified 
life. 

It was impossible for the first preachers of 
Christianity to proclaim their message without 
coming into contact with these ideas. St Paul 
uses some of the terms common to the mysteries, 
and one can sometimes perceive a background of 
mystery ideas in his teaching. It was natural 
for this to be so. There can be no doubt that 
many of the first Gentile converts, especially at 
Corinth, had previously been members of the 
cult-brotherhoods. They had been seeking full- 
ness of life; and though they had not found it 
in Cybele, Isis or Serapis, yet, in the providence 
of God, these faiths prepared the way, so that 
when the Christ of Life was preached they said : 
‘This is something we have been seeking all the 
time.’ 

qj In Empedocles on Etna Matthew Arnold has 
described the reflections of one of the last of the 
Greek religious philosophers. Empedocles, it 
is true, belongs to the fifth century. Neverthe- 
less, as Arnold represents him, he is also typical 
of the times of which we are speaking, when, in 
the noblest minds of the age, aspiration and 
despair grappled for mastery. Hmpedocles is 
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depicted meditating on Mount Etna, purposing 
to destroy himself. He feels that he has always 
been a slave not of sense, but of thought. He 
has lived in 


wrath and gloom, 
Fierce, disputatious, ever at war with man. 


Yet he has never ‘ grown easy ’ in his ‘ bonds.’ 
He takes himself to witness that he has 


loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 
Nursed no delusion, 
Allow’d no fear ! 


In the strength of this confidence he is able to 
cry: 


And therefore, O ye elements! I know— 
Ye know it too—it hath been granted me 
Not to die wholly, not to be all enslaved. 

I feel it in this hour. The numbing cloud 
Mounts off my soul ; I feel it, I breathe free. 


He draws near to the lip of the crater, and looks 
down upon the heaving lava : 


Is it but for a moment ? 

—Ah, boil up, ye vapours ! 
Leap and roar, thou sea of fire ! 
My soul glows to meet you. 
Ere it flag, ere the mists 

Of despondency and gloom 
Rush over it again, 

Receive me, save me ! 


And Empedocles plunges into the crater. 

But the poet wishes us to see here more than 
a madman and a suicide. Here is portrayed at 
once the despair and the anguish of a soul which 
has felt—to use Empedocles’ words— 


the agony of thirst, 
The ineffable longing for the life of life. 


1. Before we consider the text in relation to 
our own times, let us look more closely at the 
writer’s thought. 

The idea of life, and in particular ‘ eternal 
life ’—to use the fuller expression—is one of the 
leading conceptions of the Fourth Gospel. To 
the Evangelist ‘ eternal life ’ is intimate experi- — 
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mental knowledge of God. ‘ This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ!’ This life is everlasting, but it is a 
resent boon, and not merely a future possession. 
t is everything that life can mean carried to 
the full. Anything dwarfed, mean, incomplete, 
is alien to it. Where it is found the mind 
responds to every noble thought, and the heart 
thrills with joy unspeakable. It is both the 
satisfaction of our deepest craving and the 
fulfilment of our highest aspiration. 

It is the essence of the writer’s message that 
he finds this life in Jesus Christ. Looking back 
to the days of his own companionship with 
Jesus, and interpreting them in terms of his 
experience, then and since, he writes: ‘In 
him was life. To know Him was to know 
God; to see Him was to see the Father. It 
was to be introduced to a new way of living, a 
new tone of life. It meant that life was full of 
a glory and a meaning which it never had 
before. It meant a new joy, a new hope, a 
new service. All this the writer had found 
through union with Christ. 


2. But what of to-day? Has this message 
lost anything of its spell or potency? Does it 
meet the need of men still ? 

Surely it does meet that need. The heart of 
man has always its longing and desire ; in the 


- twentieth, as well as in the first century men 


want the life of life. 

The characteristic preoccupation of our time 
is the pursuit of life; but the tragedy of it is 
that so many of us mistake both the character 
and the quality of the life that we are craving 
for. ‘We've got to have life and gaiety, 
haven’t we?’ says one woman to another in 
Channing Pollock’s play, The Fool. ‘ We've 
got to have something,’ is the reply. ‘I don’t 
know what it is, but we’ve got to keep going to 
get it.’ There is something reminiscent about 
that of the story told us for our learning in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Koheleth wanted ‘ some- 
thing,’ and he thought he could find what he 
wanted in the acquisition of knowledge, but it 
was not there. Then he tried an increasing 
round of pleasure—tasting of everything his 


eyes desired—but it was not there either. 


Next he threw himself into the activities of 
business, but with no better result. And, last 
of all, he sought for his heart’s desire in wealth 
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—but he did not find it even there. He gave 
up the quest in despair at the end, and died 
disconsolate, crying, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity!’ But in spite of his experience we 
still go on seeking life in the same old ways, 
always seeking and never finding; and all 
because we are mistaking one thing for another. 
The life we are really seeking lies deeper than 
we are aware of. 

§] R. J. Campbell once said, in a phrase that 
was much maligned because misunderstood, that 
“sin is a blundering quest for God.’ It is, 
certainly, a quest for life, and a blundering 
quest, too; for it never really secures the life 
it aims for. It cannot, for the life the human 
soul is hungry for is the life that comes from 
God, and it will never be satisfied until it finds 
Him. The experience of St Augustine tells us 
that. It was only after every other way had 
failed him that he found what he sought at last 
in God through Jesus Christ. 


’Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


The quotation is familiar enough, and the need 
which it summarizes is inseparable from human 
existence. In the Person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that need is completely met, for in Him 
is “ Life.’ 


3. How, then, shall we make this life our 
own? How shall we find it in Christ? Must 
it not be by a spiritual appropriation of the 
Christ ? 

This means that we respond to His teaching 
and make it the guiding principle of our life. 
But it means more than that. It means that 
we give Christ the heart’s loving devotion. 
Into every soul that surrenders itself to the 
control of the spirit of Jesus Christ there flows 
a current of joy and vigour, of peace and power, 
that satisfies utterly and makes all things news 
And in bearing witness to this, both he who 
wrote this Gospel and the latest to find his way 
to Christ are at one. It has been a continuous 
and never-failing experience. ‘If you sur- 
render your will so that this influence comes to 
you freely,’ said some one recently, ‘all is 
changed—the people, even the common scenes 
about you. Life has become a thing of such 


1. J. Moore, in The Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought, i. 59. 
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surpassing beauty that a minute of it is worth 
ten thousand lifetimes without it.’ That, in 
effect, has been the testimony of the saints 
through all the Christian centuries. 


In the world without and the world within 
He maketh the old things new ; 

The touch of sorrow, the stain of sin, 

Have fled from the gate where the King came in, 
From the chill night’s damp and dew. 


Anew in the heavens the sweet stars shine, 
On earth new blossoms spring ; 

The old life lost in the Life Divine, 

‘Thy will be mine, my will is Thine,’ 
Is the new song the new hearts sing. 


The Illuminating Life 


John i. 4.—‘ In him was life; and the life was the light 
of men.’ 


WHEN we come across a passage in some of the 
poets that speaks home to us, and charms by its 
beauty of thought and power of expression, we 
sometimes say, ‘ That’s poetry.’ We do not 
qualify the statement by any adjective. We 
do not say that it is good poetry. It is higher 
praise to say simply that it is poetry, meaning 
that it is worth calling poetry. And so the 
writer, while he could not be briefer in his 
statement, at the same time could not put it 
more forcibly when he says of Jesus, ‘In him 
was life.’ It is worth calling life. 

The Evangelist no doubt uses the word in a 
very wide sense as applied to Christ. He is 
the Source of all life, He is the Support of all 
life. But let us take it, for the time being, in 
a narrower sense. Looking simply at the life 
Jesus lived on earth, in its beauty, its restful- 
ness, its power, we are constrained to say, 
‘That is life.’ It was a life bare of earthly 
possessions. He had nowhere to lay His head ; 
but Jesus had the true secret and treasure of 
life in that He had always somewhere to lay 
His heart. It was a life separate from sinners 
in its purity, yet so wondrously near to sinners 
in its sympathy. It was a life that won the 
hearts of children, and drew also the outcast 
publicans and sinners. And it was not merely 
by what He said, even though He ‘spake as 
never man spake,’ that such as these were 
drawn to Him, and that the common people 
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heard Him gladly. The words, once used of 
another, apply far more truly to Jesus, ‘ There 
was something finer im Him than anything that 
ever He said.’ | 


1. How true that that life has been the light 
of men! But for Christ, life would be very 
dark and meaningless. Like all light, the light 
of Christ is a revealing light. How many 
themes are illumined by it which otherwise 
would have been left in the darkness or the 
twilight. 

(1) Jesus Christ revealed God to us in His 
own life. He could say at its close, as He 
sat at the Last Supper with His Apostles, ‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
“It was reserved for Christianity, says Mr 
Lecky, ‘ to present to the world an ideal char- 
acter, which, through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries, has inspired the hearts of men with 
an impassioned love.’ In His life on earth 
Jesus Christ showed the world once and for 
ever the beauty, the lovableness, the holiness, 
the wisdom, the faithfulness of God. The 
disciples could not think of their Master apart 
from God or of God apart from their Master. 
Strict monotheists as they were, they could not 
keep Him out of their prayers. Neither can 
we. For us, as for them, the way to God lies 
through Jesus Christ; and looking upon Him 
we see, as by a clear shaft of light, ito the 
very heart of Deity. 


It is He who through the mist and silence 
Comes to me— 

Bids me—looking on His perfect manhood, 
God the Father see. 


(2) He has revealed the infinite and equal 
value of all men and women, because all are the 
children of the same Father. As a result He 
taught that, though there are great differences 
in capacity, all should have the same oppor- 
tunity of becoming what God meant them to 
be; all should of right be able to live a full 
human life, and to put to the best advantage 
all the gifts which God has given them. His 
parable of the shepherd who sought the one lost 
sheep, of the woman who swept the house for 
the one lost piece of silver, of the father who 
killed the fatted calf to welcome home the one 
prodigal son, and His emphatic saying that ‘ it 
is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, 
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that one of these little ones should perish,’ 
taught an astonished world the value, in God’s 
sight, of every man, woman, and child whom He 
has created. 

{| To a God who was essentially Power we 
might be insignificant unconsidered atoms, 
drifted along the great vortex of time and 
death. But inasmuch as He is centrally or 
essentially Father, and the essence of Father- 
hood is individual care for His children, then, 
as St Augustine said, ‘ He loves us every one as 
though there were but one of us to love.’ + 

§, A woman from India when asked what was 
the most interesting sight she had seen in the 
United States replied, ‘The most amazing 
discovery I made was the fact that countless 
women in your country are not devoted to 
Jesus Christ. We women in India know well 
that He is our only hope. How is it that your 
women have forgotten the source of all their 
freedom? It came from the Christ alone.’ ? 

(3) He has revealed the tremendous possi- 
bilities of man. In His own character and life 
He has shown what God meant man to be and 
what he may be if he put God first and walk as 
He Himself walked with God. He teaches that 
death cannot destroy human life, personality, 
or love; that the dead are not dead but alive ; 
that because He lived through death we shall 
live also, and live unto God.* 

It has been as the daybreak to many a per- 
~ plexed mind to discover how clear and plain is 
the light Christ gives upon all essential matters. 
Souls are often bewildered because they worry 
themselves over things that are entirely sub- 
ordinate. Here are certain moral difficulties in 
the historical books of the Old Testament ; 
here are certain points in Paul’s Epistles hard 
to be unders Now it is good to come, 
sooner or later, by study and patience and 
prayer, to settled opinions on all such matters 
of controversy. But in most of these affairs 
later will suffice quite as well as sooner; our 
spiritual health and peace do not depend on 
such things, but on our relation to Christ. And 
many minds would lose half their doubts and 
difficulties if they would shut themselves up 
with the four Gospels, and weigh simply and 
honestly the teaching and claims of Jesus. 


1 J. M. Shaw, The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of 


God, 25. 
' ? Bertha Condé, What's Life All About ¢ 67. 


3 F. J. Chavasse. 
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§] Here is the story of such a soul.t After 
telling of the shattering of his faith, he speaks 
thus of his deliverance : ‘ How I found my way 
out of the darkness is easily told, for it was in 
fact the only way. It was by finding Christ 
Himself. I had lost Him even in the Bible. 
At last I turned to the four Gospels, and stayed 
there. The moral and historical difficulties I 
put aside for a time, and I set myself to account 
for Christ.’ So he and many another have 
found the key that opens all locks, the light 
that broadens and brightens into the perfect 
day. 


2. But the Christ who has so illuminated the 
realms of truth has shed an equal light upon the 
path of duty. Again we turn to His words— 
so simple, so memorable, so commanding in 
their appeal to the conscience—but no less 
eagerly to His character and example. The 
intellectual life of a child usually begins with a 
picture-book. He cannot understand printed 
words. They area mystery to him. But what 
child has not a love for pictures, does not ask 
questions about them, take in from them the 
beginnings of thought, enrich with them the 
fountains of speech? And God, knowing that 
men are only children in some things, has given 
them in Christ a picture of the perfect life, a 
radiance that enlightens the eyes, that wins the 
heart, that creates an ideal and a hope as lofty 
as the Divine commandments. 

§] ‘I only speak my own experience,’ Mark 
Rutherford says; ‘I am not talking theology 
or philosophy: I know what I am saying, and 
can point out the times and places when I 
should have fallen if I had been able to rely for 
guidance upon nothing better than a command- 
ment. But the pure, calm, heroic image of 
Jesus confronted me, and I succeeded. I had 
no doubt as to what He would have done, and 
through Him I did not doubt what I ought 
to do.’ 


God became Man that we 
Might learn what a man should be ! 
How tender and true and strong, 
How patient to suffer wrong. 
When He for our sakes did die, 
And rising, went up on high, 
Still God, and still Man, He sent, 
A Guide to the Way He went, 


1 A, J, Harrison, Problems of Christianity and Scepticism. 


Who should give to us, day by day, 
Grace to live our lives His Way. 
God became Man that we 
Might learn what a man should be! 


3. Two practical lessons may be suggested. 
The first shall be in the words of Samuel Ruther- 
ford: ‘ Fear your light; stand in awe of your 
light. He meant that from those to whom 
much is given much shall be required: he 
meant that it is an awful thing to have the 
perfect Light shining round about us, because 
it shows up every spot and stain and deformity ; 
yet that it is a still more awful thing to put it 
away from us, and to choose the darkness rather 
than the light. Fear your light! Remember 
you will be judged according to your light. 
Remember you will have to give account of 
your light. 

But the second shall be this: love the light ; 
choose the light; follow the light. For Jesus 
is the Life and Light of men; and that Name 
is, in one word, all winsomeness, all beauty, and 
all grace. There are some influences of which 
we may say that 


We cannot breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light. 


Here, however, there is no chill, no blinding, 
dazzling glory, but a radiance as tender as it is 
pure, a glory as human as it is Divine. 

Loving Christ so, we shall grow like Him. It 
is worthy of His wonderful grace that He should 
apply to His disciples the same metaphor as He 
uses of Himself, and should say, ‘ Ye are the 
light of the world.’ We should not have dared 
to say it of ourselves. But let His be the mouth 
that speaks it, and ours the solemn joy of the 
privilege, the earnest purpose, to fulfil the 
responsibility. Like the daybreak, the Divine 
Light is the property of no one land or race ; 
like the noon-day, it is meant to fill the firma- 
ment from horizon to horizon. We have it that 
we may spread it. We are worthy of it only 
when we are willing and eager to share it.! 

7 ‘On Easter Eve,’ says Dr Mott, ‘ every 
communicant member of the Eastern Churches, 
who is able to do so, goes to Church. Thus the 
Church may be packed to suffocation. Some- 
times when all cannot be accommodated within 
the enclosure, you will find them standing out- 

1 J. M. KE. Ross, The Self-Portraiture of Jesus, 87. 
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side beyond the doors and even down the narrow 
streets. That night, both within and outside 
the Church, all those who can bear an unlighted 
candle. At the midnight hour,| beginning with 
the candles by the altar, the fire is spread from 
candle to candle, reaching out even into the 
streets, and I am told that often the wor- 
shippers bear their lighted candles back to 
their homes to kindle other unlighted candles 
which may be waiting there.’ 


If Christ had not been Born 


John i. 4.—‘ In him was life; and the life was the light 
of men.’ 
Have we ever thought what a difference it 
would have made to the history of the world if 
such a person as Jesus Christ had never been 
born into it? What would the world be like 
to-day if you took out of it all that is for us 
associated with the name of Jesus ? 


1. Now, if by this we mean, What would the 
world be like if we took out of it all the men 
who have derived their highest ideals and their 
thoughts about God and the universe con- 
sciously and deliberately from Christ and the 
records of His life and words, if we took out of 
the minds of those who do not profess Chris- 
tianity at all the ideas and the aspirations which 
historically are due to Christ ?—then, indeed, 
most of us would agree that all that was best 
and highest in the world was gone. As we look 
upon the world as it is—on all its strife, all its 
race-antagonisms and class-jealousies, on the 
selfishness and the avarice of materialists—we 
feel that those are right who say that the one 
hope of the world is to be found in the principles 
of the gospel. So much even an intelligent and 
impartial Agnostic historian or philosopher 
might well admit. 

Still we cannot assume that, if Christ had 
never appeared on this earth, all the ideas which 
are now associated with Him and which live in 
His Church would have been entirely absent 
from the world. The self-revelation of God did 
not begin with the birth of Christ. There is a 
once-famous book by the eighteenth-century 
Deist, Tindal, which bears the title Christianity — 
as Old as the Creation. There is a sense in 
which the author of that book was right. If 
Christianity is true, the view which it embodies 
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about God and the world and the real meaning 
and purpose of human life always was true ; 
and men had glimpses of its truth before Christ 
was born—very faint and imperfect glimpses at 
first, but gradually growing and progressive 
glimpses. The fullest of these we find in the 
Judaism of the great prophets and the best of 
the rabbis who lived just before the coming of 
Christ. But God’s.self-revelation of Himself 
was not confined to Jewish soil. That Greek 
philosophy no less than Jewish prophecy was a 
preparation for the gospel was a commonplace 
of the more enlightened Christian fathers. 
Men like Socrates and Plato, we are told by 
Justin Martyr, were really Christians, though 
they were called Atheists: Justin, however, 
was perhaps too neglectful of the imperfections 
of such unconscious Christianity. And just 
before and after the coming of Christ we find 
widely diffused—in a vaguer and more im- 
perfect form no doubt—many of the most 
characteristic. ideas of the gospel about the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
the duty of universal love, the need and the 
ibility of Divine forgiveness. All through 
the ages the human mind had been groping 
after God, and therefore we may not assume 
that, had Jesus Christ never been born into the 
world, there would not have been a further 
growth in the knowledge of God. If God had 
not revealed Himself through a single historical 
~ Personality, He might have revealed Himself 
in some other way—through the general pro- 
gress of human thought and through the 
influence of many lesser revealers, as reformers 
and prophets. 


2. When we have allowed most fully for the 
possibility of such a substitute for Christianity, 
one element would most certainly have been 
absent from such a religion. Had such been 
the course of history, the world might not have 
lost the discovery and the influence of Christian 
ideas, but it would have lost the personality of 
Christ. And it would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate what the greatness of the loss would 
have been. People sometimes talk about an 
‘ideal’ Christ as a satisfactory substitute for 
the Christ of history. They will even say that 
the Christ whom modern Christians actually do 
now worship is an ideal Christ and not the 
Christ of history who died on Calvary, and 
whose appearance in vision to His disciples 
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created the Christian Church. As a matter of 
history, as a matter of psychology, as a matter 
of religious experience, those people are wrong. 
An ideal Christ—known and felt to be the 
creature of our own imaginations—could never 
have been to the world, can never be to the 
individual soul, what a Christ who is an actual, 
historical human character is to those who 
believe in Him. Of course the image of Christ 
which each one of us sets before himself must 
be more or less coloured by the working of his 
own moral consciousness, by all the ideas which 
have grown out of Christ’s teaching and all the 
applications of that teaching by the Spirit of 
God. We do right to ask ourselves with rela- 
tion to many a modern problem not so much 
what Christ actually said in reference to it, but 
what He would have said if He had lived now, 
placed in our circumstances and face to face 
with our difficulties. In that sense it is and 
ought to be an ideal Christ whom Christians 
follow and worship and obey. And yet it 
makes a vast difference that we can think of 
one historical life and character as the full and 
complete revelation of God, the Word of God 
made flesh. 

{| It is a great thing, says Mr Chesterton, to 
have an ideal to ennoble our facts; but it is 
even more to have a fact to prove our ideals. 
And that is not the least of what our Lord has 
done for us—to prove that it is not, as our 
tired hearts sometimes tell us peevishly it is, 
only a beautiful and hopeless and impossible 
dream, ‘ the desire of the moth for the star,’ a 
stretching out of futile hands that must always 
come immeasurably short. It has been lived, 
that yearning of our soul, aye, and far more and 
better than our bold and hungry hearts had 
ever dared to picture or desire.* 

It is highly improbable that the best moral 
and religious teaching which the world possessed 
could ever have passed into a religion capable 
of being the religion of all times and of all 
nations, had the ideas which the Christian 
religion now embodies never found their 
supreme expression in a single teacher and 
their supreme embodiment in a single life. The 
superiority of Christianity to other religions 1s 
measured by the superiority of Christ to all 
other founders and reformers of religions. Even 
so far as the truth about God was already known, 
the diffusion of that knowledge was due to the 

1 A. J. Gossip, From the Edge of the Crowd, 135. 
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work of Christ in the world. As Tennyson 
puts it: 


Tho’ truths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 

Of Him that made them current coin. 


What Christianity teaches about the relation of 
Christ to God the Father no other religion has 
ever ventured even to claim for its founder. 
Even to the Buddhist there are many Buddhas : 
to the Christian there is but one Christ. There 
have been many sons of God: only one is in a 
unique sense the Son—God revealed in a human 
soul and a human life. 


3. Our own consciences and our own experi- 
ence confirm its teaching. Certainly Chris- 
tianity has been enriched and enlarged by much 
moral and spiritual truth that originally came 
from other sources; certainly the revelation of 
God and His mind and will for man is in a sense 
not complete yet. ‘When he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth.’ But surely most of us on reflection 
will feel that there is no other historical person 
whom we could think of and feel towards as 
God—incarnate in a human soul—to take as 
our one example, leader, guide, to make the 
Captain of our salvation. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the moral advantage that we 
derive from having a single leader whom we 
can follow unreservedly. A person is easier to 
follow—to follow enthusiastically, to follow to 
the death—than a group, a school, a society, an 
ideal altogether unembodied. The highest 
loyalty is an individual, a personal, an ex- 
clusive loyalty. In Christ alone Humanity has 
discovered a leader not in this or that good 
cause, in this or that particular aim or object or 
scheme of human betterment, but in the cause 
of Humanity itself. 

{| Christ’s figure is the noblest and the most 
perfect that has been granted to humanity on 
its long journey from the lower stage to the 
higher. He is the goal of our existence, the 
leader of our life, to whom no other leader is 
comparable.! 

By all means let us remember that further 
doctrine of the Christian Creed which declares 
that the revelation of God in an historical 

1 Bossuet. 
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personality needs to be completed and carried 
on by the continuous revelation of the Spirit. 
By all means let us recognize-that Christianity 
has already absorbed into itself many elements 
of spiritual and moral truth which are not 
directly of Christian origin; its capacity for 
doing so is just one of the characteristics which 
mark it out as the only religion which is fitted — 
to be a universal religion. . By all means let us 
recognize the necessity of taking up in our 
Christian philosophy of the Universe all the new 
intellectual, the moral, and thé religious truths. 
which God is even now revealing to the world. 
But it is gratuitous speculation to suppose that 
any discovery of new truth will ever undermine 
the supremacy of that truth which it was the 
special mission of Jesus to reveal: the truth 
that love is the highest thing in the life of man 
and in the life of God. And it makes all the 
difference to the spiritual life of each one of us 
whether we are or are not using to the full this 
great gift of a personal Revealer, Leader, 
Saviour, whether our own personal religious life 
does or does not take the form of a personal 
following, obeying, imitating a personal Christ 
as the supreme Revealer of a personal God. 


The Light of Life 


John i. 4.—‘ In him was life; and the life was the light 


of men.’ 


We have all seen the Divine ideal wonderfully 
realized, in this stage or that, in the lives of 
different individuals. But why should it not be 
realized over the whole period of a human life ? 


1. Childhood.—The best introduction to Jesus 
Christ comes through the medium of a Christian 
home. That introduction may come very 
early. And it may ripen into a real and tender 
affection. It cannot be said that modern child- 
psychology has discredited the poetic assurance 
that ‘heaven lies about us in our infancy.’ It 
is not the lonely children alone, whose fancy of 
the unseen playmate Stevenson has so tenderly 
illustrated, who have the sense of a ‘ presence.’ 


When children are playing alone on the green, 

In comes the playmate that never was seen. 

When children are happy and lonely and good, 

The Friend of the Children comes out of the 
wood, 
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Nobody heard him and nobody saw, 

His is a picture you never could draw, 

But he’s sure to be present, abroad or at home, 
When children are happy and playing alone. 


Children are wiser than we know, and sense a 
good many things that later fade into the light 
of common day. Now, if we trade on that 
instinct for the unseen, if we make religion a 
task, or a formality, we shall do irreparable 
damage. We shall either provoke disgust and 
revolt, or we shall create that most dreadful of 
religious perversions—a young religious prig. 
In any case, we shall settle deep in the child’s 
mind a misunderstanding which a lifetime may 
fail to remove. We shall harden the child 
nature to spiritual things, instead of inducing 
its natural unfolding beneath the glorious sun- 
shine of moral joy and beauty. But a child 
who looks on the sweetness and graciousness 
of life through the atmosphere of a Christian 
home may early come to feel that Jesus is a 
kind of perpetual Santa Claus, whose gifts are 
more than playthings, and whose visits are 
not confined to the silence of a single wintry 
night. He may be taught that naughtiness is 
bad and ugly because it hurts Jesus, that the 
first act of unselfishness, the giving away of a 
treasured toy—a severe test—is beautiful be- 
cause it pleases Jesus, that happiness, the 
greatest happiness, consists in giving rather 
- than in receiving. A child may learn in a 
Christian home to play, and pray, and speak, 
and act as in the presence of an unseen Play- 
mate and Listener and Friend. Where that is 
secured, the impression can never be wholly 
overlaid or destroyed. Though life must have 
its rough experiences, a sure foundation is laid, 
and a sure friendship formed against all the 
days to come, 

4] One of the early Fathers comments quaintly 
on the text, ‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst.’ 
_ The two he believes are the parents and the third 
the little child, placed in a Christian home to 
learn from the realization of a parent’s love 
how wonderful is the love of the Father on high. 


2. Youth.—A few more years pass, and young 
people confront this wonderful and terrifying 
thing we call life. There is nothing terrifying 
in it to them. It is alluring and exciting. 

Unimagined experiences lie within its folded 
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promise, and they make haste to meet them. 
It is a critical period, this period of adolescence, 
a period of awakening self-knowledge. The 
mind is seeking its bent. A career has to be 
chosen. The character must find its set. It 
is imperative that certain great decisions should 
be taken. What may Christ be to the young 
at this fateful moment ? Let it be remembered, 
for our comfort, that, when the world discloses 
itself, religion also, perhaps as a difficulty, but 
perhaps also as an undefined prophecy of help, 
finds sympathetic affinities in the adolescent 
life. The young folk ask many questions. 
They are never more in need of the wise sym- 
pathy of older people, the incitement of noble 
example and the wisdom that unfolds great 
ideals. But if He be wisely and honestly 
revealed to them there is no one whom many of 
them will welcome so readily, and no one who 
can help them so much, as Christ Himself. 
They may be brought to believe that He, at 
least, did understand this thing—life. He, at 
least, knows all the strange yearnings and 
resistances arising within them. He, at least, 
kept life pure and good and simple right on to 
the end. We have seen young people grow 
conscious of this in a way that quickened the 
intellect, steadied the character, and set a 
strange, confident joy at the heart of life. We 
have seen them not only find in Him their 
guide, philosopher, and friend, but entrust 
their future into His hands as their supreme 
Lord. For such the problem of life is already 
solved. 


3. Manhood.—But life passes on and becomes 
more complex. All of us take on something of 
its contamination: none of us keep ourselves 
quite unspotted from the world. And here is 
part of the difficulty of a life rising to its prime, 
that the very moment in which we are most 
perplexed with life’s moral entanglement is 
frequently the moment in which we are called 
to play the part of Providence to other people. 
The old folk are failing, and their sons and 
daughters must take their burdens on them- 
selves. The younger members of the family 
still need tutelage and care. If we set ourselves 
to the building of a home, new responsibilities 
are laid upon us. The task of life becomes 
exhausting. Sometimes we succeed in it, some- 
times we fail. But, in any case, it requires a 
brave heart to be unselfish as well as industrious, 
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to guard our own heritage of love and kinship 
and yet play our part in a busy age, to keep our 
own heart with diligence and forget not the 
things of others. 

This is the period when the mass of people in 
semi-Christian lands who become alienated 
from religion make their great blunder. They 
come to the conclusion that they have no time 
for religion. They end by persuading them- 
selves that they have no need for it. Now, 
when Jesus said, ‘Come unto me,’ of course His 
invitation was universal in essence. But it is 
well to remember that, actually, He had His 
eye on a toiling democracy, He was thinking of 
the heavy laden. He thought of those who go 
forth to their labour until the evening, of the 
busy housewife, with the preoccupations of 
home, of all burdened servants of a righteous 
cause, and all under stress of duty. And to 
them He offered rest, the inward freedom of the 
spirit, the calm which His own spirit had in the 
heart of the storm. He spoke no illusory 
words. He never juggled with facts. He 
never promised a release He could not give. 
He waved no magician’s wand over a life in 
mid-time of its days, torn with anxiety and 
dread. But He could give, and He did give 
two things that mean salvation in the heat of 
life’s noon. First He gave a new meaning to 
the word ‘ forgiveness.’ He did make evident 
that the greatest and most actual mercy of 
God is the blotting out of transgression and sin. 
And, further, He actually did give such people 
faith, not as a cry in the night, but as a work- 
ing principle which gathers the whole force of 
life within its steadfast, fearless grasp. He did 
keep, and keeps now, in perfect peace the minds 
of busy, burdened people, and holds them true 
to honour and conscience and God. 

§| I knew a man, since gone to his rest, who 
carried on an active service for his Master in 
the busiest of all cities, and who selected for 
himself a telegraphic address which might stand 
at the head of his notepaper. What do you 
think this busy man’s address was? It was 
this: ‘UnpisturBep, Lonpon.’ And it always 
found him at home—that is to say, in God.t 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
°Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That perfect stillness reigneth evermore. 

1 J. Rendel Harris. 
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Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So, in the heart that knows Thy love, O Saviour, 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the tumult of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed silence at its peaceful door. 


4. Age——Perhaps Christ has to face His 
hardest task with people whose strength is 
running down, whose garnered life contains so 
much that has been unworthy and vain. Yet 
we can say with deliberate assurance that some 
of Christ’s most glorious triumphs are seen 
among people just at that period, just with 
that legacy of memory and experience. One 
has seen His influence running like a silvery 
stream through such careers, deepening as life 
grows deep, strengthening in its rush, and 
widening in its sweep, when natural forces 
begin to fail. A spiritual ideal has this power 
resident in it. It triumphs over weakness by 
redeeming it. Christ has that power supremely. 
‘They that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength.’ A life dipping into the shadows is 
invulnerable if Christ be its Leader and Guide. 
It is proof against cynicism, against embitter- 
ment, against intellectual stagnation and 
spiritual coma; and there is no more splendid 
moral spectacle in life than to see a man or 
woman bordering on old age carrying into it, 
undismayed, faith in God, faith in humanity, 
faith in themselves as called of God, faith in the 
future. 

4, At eight Beethoven played in a concert ; 
at eleven he was made deputy court organist. 
There must have been a flame about the youth- 
ful playing of that ardent soul. But not until 
he was thirty-eight did he write the fifth and 
sixth symphonies; not until he was forty-five 
did he write the seventh and eighth; and he 
wrote the ninth at fifty-two. He is a parable 
of a spiritual experience which bubbles up in 
youth like a sparkling fountain and then flows 
out, a broadening, deepening river, toward the 
sea.t 

4, George Burns dotted the Atlantic with the 
first steamships, and, at the age of ninety-four, 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. ‘ Men say,’ 
he wrote, at about that time, “men say that 

1H. E. Fosdick, T'welve Tests of Character, 102. 
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mine has been a most prosperous career. It 
is true, and I am thankful for it. But, looking 
back upon life, as I do now, this reflection gives 
me no satisfaction: there is nothing in that 
fact on which I can rest. But when I read, as 
I have been reading lately, the letters written 
by myself seventy years ago, and when I find 
that, even then, I had definitely decided to 
serve Christ, that knowledge indeed rejoices my 
heart in my old age.’ 1 

We have seen sometimes the perfect glory of 
life resting on the aged Christian saint. We 
have learned lessons of tolerance and of hope 
from the very old which we could never have 
received anywhere else. We have seen how 
astonishing and beautiful Christian character 
may be when it grows with the years into the 
mellow certainties of the life that is in God. 
When we look back and search again for the 
most thrilling and romantic messages that have 
spoken to us, we know they came neither from 
poet nor from dramatist, nor out of the clamour 
of heroic conflict or dazzling victory, but 
rather from the light of Christian peace on a 
seamed and aged face, for in these lines we read 
the memory of a thousand battles, in that 
peace, the record of a thousand victories. 


And so through all the length of days 
*Thy goodness faileth never. 


Children of God 


_ John i, 12.—* As many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.’ 


Turse words might well be taken out of the 
context in which they occur and placed at the 
beginning of the New Testament. They furnish 
us with a key to the contents of the Gospels and 
the Epistles alike. They enable us to grasp 
the general idea, the commanding purpose, of 
the life of Jesus Christ. He came not simply 
to live amongst men a life of exemplary sinless- 
ness and moral beauty. He came to do some- 
thing; and that something was not just the 
performance of miscellaneous acts of benevo- 
lence, and the inculcation of profound truths, 
as opportunities occurred. He had a settled 
object in view, and to the iiihepusice of that 
object the energies of His Will were undividedly 
1 W. Boreham, Vhe Or, stal Pointers, 109. 
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directed. He came to affect the lives of men 
and women in the deepest of all conceivable 
ways—to give them power ‘ to become children 
of God.’ 


‘To become children of God.’ The verb 
is significant. Man is the child of God by 
nature. Our text does not oblige us to deny 
that fact. Various passages of Scripture can 
be cited in support of it. Take our Lord’s 
Parable of the Prodigal, for example. The 
point of the story is not that the prodigal was 
a stranger who became a son on his return, but 
that he was always a son, though a wilful and 
unworthy son. Take the speech of the Apostle 
Paul at Athens. Addressing a pagan audience, 
he frankly adopted the pagan poet’s words: 
* We are also God’s offspring.’ 

4] This is the thought that Milton expressed 
in the fourth book of his Paradise Regained 
when he put into the mouth of Satan these 
words : 


The Son of God I also am, or was ; 
And, if I was, Iam; relation stands: 
All men are Sons of God. 


The Bible justifies us in asserting that ‘ man 
is the child of God by nature.’ Yet, alongside 
of that teaching, it tells us that the great pur- 
pose of Christ’s presence in the world was that 
we might ‘ become’ children of God. How are 
we to reconcile these two positions ? 

The ‘ childhood in relation to God the Father ’ 
which belongs to us all in virtue of our exist- 
ence is a capacity, a promise unfulfilled. The 
tragedy of human life, that which makes sin 
such a dreadful thing, is the abuse of this 
capacity. Sin is a selling of one’s birthright, a 
prostitution of the ideal promise of man’s 
nature. But the ‘ childhood in relation to God 
the Father ’ which it was the purpose of Christ’s 
life to secure to us is a realized experience. It 
is something actual. It is essentially a con- 
dition of love to God, of obedience to His Will, 
of assurance in the midst of time’s perplexing 
ordeals. That is a state in which we do not 
find ourselves by nature. It represents thoughts 
which we do not think, feelings which we do 
not entertain, purposes which we do not cherish 
and achieve, consolations and guarantees of 
which we are ignorant by nature. You are a 
child of God all the time you are repudiating 
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His Fatherhood of you, rejecting His claims 
upon your trust and love, betraying His Will, 
seeking the gratification of your own selfish and 
self-indulgent desires. It is because you are a 
child of God that your life is not simply a 
fiasco, a meanly played part on the world’s 
stage, but a tragedy of infinite sadness and 
solemnity. 

To become a child of God in truth and in 
fact, to have the relationship of childhood made 
a conscious, living, glad experience—mind and 
heart and will in loyal exercise towards the 
Father—that is our true destiny. And that we 
might be able to fulfil it, Jesus Christ came into 
the midst of humanity. 

{ It is related about a king of Prussia that 
he was one day playing with children, and 
asked them to what kingdoms of Nature 
different things to which he pointed belonged : 
a stone to the mineral kingdom, a flower to 
the vegetable, a leopard’s skin to the animal, 
according to the old classification. ‘ And to 
what kingdom do I belong?’ he asked. ‘To the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ a little child replied. 


Are we not Princes ? we who stand 
As heirs beside the Throne ; 

We who can call the Promised Land 
Our Heritage, our own ; 

And answer to no less command 
Than God’s, and His alone ? 


O God, that we can dare to fail 
And dare to say we must ! 

O God, that we can ever trail 
Such banners in the dust, 

Can let such starry honours pale 
And such a blazon rust ! 


Shall we upon such titles bring 
The taint of sin and shame ? 
Shall we, the children of the King 

Who hold so grand a claim, 
Tarnish by any meaner thing 
The glory of our name ? } 


2. The Authorised Version says, He gave 
‘power’; the Revised Version says, He gave 
the ‘right.’ Which is the correct reading ? 
The word in the original includes both render- 
ings, and if we reflect over the matter carefully 


1 Adelaide Procter. 
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we shall see that the necessities of the case 
require the use of such a word—a word mean- 
ing ‘ right’ as well as ‘ power,’ and ‘ power’ as 
well as ‘ right.’ 

We need to have the right to become the 
children of God secured to us. If we take a 
low view of what ‘ childhood in relation to the 
Divine Fatherhood’ means, if we think of it as 
realized in what a person with no distinctive 
moral and religious experience is, then we shall 
attach no significance to this idea of a right. 
But if we take a high view of it, if we think of 
it as a condition of amazing privilege, involving 
communion with God and expressing itself in a 
hearty conformity to God’s Will, then the 
question of our right to become children of 
God will be a living one to us. Conscience will 
make it a living question for us. But we shall 
not be without an answer wherewith to meet 
conscience and every voice which insists upon 
our weakness and worthlessness and insignifi- 
cance—every voice which awakens doubt in our 
heart concerning our title. By the hfe and 
death of Jesus Christ our right is established 
for evermore. 

We need to have the power to become children 
of God—to maintain ourselves in this privileged 
condition, ever to be progressing in love to 
God, in obedience, and in trust. It is notin us, 
amid the manifold temptations, cares, monot- 
onies, and perplexing circumstances of life, 
to charge this relationship with fresh vitality 
every day, and make it the ruling relationship 
of our being, so that our thoughts and our plans, 
our words and our deeds shall be governed by 
it—so that we shall think as children of God, 
and accept every joy and every sorrow as 
children of God. It is not in us even to grow 
old amid uneventful circumstances in that 
spirit. A right is a great prerogative. But if 
a right is unaccompanied by the power to 
exercise it, wherein does its worth consist ? 
The more august the right the more barren the 
dignity in such a case. He who gives us the 
right to become what we should be, what it is 
the glory of our manhood and womanhood to 
be—children of God—gives us also the power. 
He does not withhold from us that which is as 
essential as the right itself. He communicates 
His spirit to those that turn to Him, and seek 
His presence. To them He gives power, a 
AN inspiring energy, to become children of 
God. 
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3. ‘As many as received him,’ says the 
Evangelist, “even to them that believe on his 
name.’ What he emphasizes is the attitude 
adopted towards Jesus Christ. Everything 
turns on that. Whether the ‘ right’ to which 
he refers is secured, and whether the ‘ power’ 
is appropriated, depends on a man’s attitude 
to Christ. And he defines the true attitude by 
a couple of phrases, one at the beginning and 
the other at the end of the verse. 

At first sight there would seem to be a certain 
awkwardness in the language employed by the 


Evangelist. In the former clause he uses the | 


past tense— as many as received him’: in 
the latter he uses the present—‘ them that 
believe on his name.’ The change from past to 
present is intentional, and corresponds to facts 
of experience. The awkwardness is explained 
and disappears when we apprehend what the 
Evangelist is referring to. He is describing a 

rocess—the process whereby men and women 

ecome children of God. It is a process, a long 
process of instruction and discipline, in the case 
of everyone. 

Now it is self-evident that a process depends 
for its reality on two conditions. In the first 
place it needs a beginning. A commencement 
has to take place. And in the second place it 
needs a continuance; for otherwise it is not a 
process at all. 

In the process of becoming children of God, 
the beginning is made when we receive Jesus 
Christ. That seems to be a simple matter. 
And so in a sense it is; it is a simple matter 
when it is actually done. But our hearts are 
apt to be so occupied as to have no room for 

im. The hospitality they are disposed to 
offer is stinted and cold—too uninviting for so 
glorious a guest. We must look into His face, 
and let Him look into ours. He brings great 
gifts where He comes—for them that receive 
Him. 

4] To those who receive Christ there comes 
a peace and strength, a patience to bear, an 
energy to work, which is to the soul itself a 
perpetual surprise and joy, a hope unquench- 
able, a love for and a belief in fellow-man that 
nothing can disturb, and, around all, as the 
great element of all, a certainty of God’s 
encircling love to us which conquers sin and 
welcomes sorrow, and laughs at Death and 
already lives in Immortality. What shall we 
say of it that is not in the words of Christ’s 
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beloved disciple, who knows it all so well, ‘ To 
as many as receive him, to them gives he power 
to become the sons of God.’ 4 

And in the process of becoming children of 
God, continuance is secured by believing on His 
Name. That means believing on His sufficiency 
for our every need. All the assurance of right 
and all the sense of power that are necessary to 
enable us to contend with the fears and doubts, 
the temptations and problems of the recurring 
days, are not imparted to us when we receive 
Christ. From that past experience we cannot 
fetch by memory the grace which we require 
now. It is by fresh acts of believing on Him, 
by exercises of faith in His Name relevant to 
our present necessities, that we obtain the 
strength to maintain ourselves, and make 
progress as children of God. 


The Hallowing of the Material 
John i. 14.—‘ The Word was made flesh.’ 


THESE words are generally regarded as a proof 
text of the pre-existence and essential Deity of 
Jesus. Some of us may therefore feel satisfied 
because we do accept the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of God as a proof of God’s great 
love to man and the measure of His self- 
humiliation. But the question of mystery and 
humiliation does not seem here to have entered 
our author’s mind. To him the idea is a gospel, 
necessitating an entirely different view of life. 
For to him the Word was revealed in flesh, more 
intimately than in the power of Nature or in the 
thought of men. It is not enough merely to 
accept the statement as true. Our belief im it 
can be shown only in a conception of life, in a 
view of human personality, in a revised estimate 
of the physical flesh. As the poet puts it: 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


Or we might render it thus: From the 
beginning there was with God an Intention, 
which Intention was Divine as the Mind that 
conceived it. In accordance with this Intention 
all things were created, and sustained. Yet 
things could not fully disclose that Intention, 

1 A.V. G. Allen, Phillips Brooks, 415. 
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because they could not themselves be aware of 
it. So the Intention became life, and in the 
mind of man this life became light, that light 
that lighteth all human reason, rational and 
moral. Even yet the Intention was not fully 
disclosed, for human reason worked darkly, and 
could not comprehend the light. Then, at 
last, the Intention became flesh, was disclosed 
through a human personality, and flashed forth 
its glory in the activities of a human life. 

It is not upon the glory and spirituality of 
the Word that we are meant to ponder, nor 
upon the limitation which human personality 
would impose upon God, nor upon the humilia- 
tion that contact with human flesh would 
entail. It is with this idea—that flesh was a 
better medium than things of thought; and 
therefore the possibilities of the material and 
physical receive a new value. Try first of all 
to feel the challenge of the thought. The 
writer does not say: The Word became a Man 
—had a body; but he takes this term, about 
which something distasteful and carnal seems to 
hang, and says: ‘The Word became flesh.’ 
And he gives no hint of any idea that, as 
a consequence, the Word was wellnigh 
extinguished under its heavy pall. The New 
Testament does not say with the Christian 
hymn: ‘ Veiled in flesh the Godhead see’ 
but, “ mancfested in the flesh.’ 


1. The idea is a challenging one. 

In the form of the lowly human Jesus we do 
not get away from the feeling of God; we rather 
intensify it. To many an advanced scholar and 
critic there has come the discovery that in the 
real historic Jesus we find ourselves under a 
strange but unmistakable consciousness of God. 
But if this is an effect produced by the human 
Jesus, then a more fruitful explanation seems 
to suggest itself, namely, that if God can be 
served through a human personality, then there 
must be that in God which corresponds to what 
we call humanity. Instead of altering the 
portrait of Jesus i order to accord the better 
with our preconceived notions of God as has 
sometimes been done, we can see that it is our 
idea of God which needs to be altered. When 
that is done a new conception of the meaning 
of humanity and the possibilities of the flesh is 
opened to us. Not in the power that has 
scattered worlds like gold dust through the 
heavens ; not in the silent forces that chain the 
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stars in their courses; not in the mysterious 
life which lives in human thought, and creates 
the worlds of imagination and knowledge ; but 
in the love that toils, and sweats, and weeps, is 
God’s own Self displayed. Not in ‘ Plato’ 
brain,’ but in ‘ Lord Christ’s heart’; not im 
the thought that sees things steadily and sees 
them whole, but in a body broken, have men 
come to feel that the creative Word of God has 
found its highest utterance. 


2. The idea has to overcome ages of false 
thinking concerning the human body. 

On this subject Christianity found a world 
unprepared to listen to it. In his early 
strugg gles between flesh and spirit man felt that 
victory could be won only by the drastic remedy 
of despising, deadening, and dematerializing the 
body. The uncontrollable passions must be 
destroyed by starvation, every avenue of sense 
must be blocked, every affection crucified. A 
campaign against the body had to be under- 
taken in order to be free. This conviction finds 
expression in many of the Eastern religions. 

But it was not without effect upon the West. 
Something of its effect may perhaps be traced 
in Stoicism, but much more in the appearance 
in Palestine of the sect of the Hssenes. They 
seem to have renounced the entanglements of 
family connection and a life within the world, 
and to have retired to the desert to practise the 
ascetic life. The movement may have left 
some influence upon the earliest documents of 
Christianity. In such an atmosphere the Son 
of Man could only be regarded as a gluttonous 
man and a wine-bibber. For Him religion was 
not an appendix to life. It is just life with the 
halo of the Divine glory made to rest upon it. 
How Jesus loved the world ! 


He spoke of lilies, wine and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven ; 
And words so natural, yet so wise, 
Were on men’s hearts engraven ; 
And yeast and bread and flax and candles— 
See how the old familiar world 
He most divinely handles. 


To conquer that ancient world the leaders of 
Christian thought often snatched a weapon 
from their opponents, with the result that 
Christianity after Constantine presents a mixed 
appearance, to be accounted for partly as a 
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conquest of Christianity by the world, and not 
entirely as a conquest of the world by Christi- 
anity. Ascetic monasticism, which is in reality 
an alien importation into the Christian view of 
things, soon took a firm hold and won thousands 
of adherents. The best blood of the Church was 
drawn away to the deserts of Africa, where the 
spiritual life was pursued to the neglect of the 
body. Almost incredible stories of physical 
rottenness can be found in the chronicles of the 
hermits. Celibacy and virginity became the 
highest callings, and marriage was regarded as 
a concession to human weakness. Yet primitive 
Christianity was in unmistakable opposition to 
this despising of the flesh. 

4] St Francis of Assisi was the first of the 
great ecclesiastical leaders to protest against 
the subjection of the body to the rigours of a 
pitiless asceticism. He insisted, as we should 
expect so gentle a soul to insist, that the human 
body must be treated with reverent considera- 
tion and with a constant remembrance of its 
frailty. He taught his young monks to husband 
their powers, to regard their bodies as sacred, 
and on no account to exhaust their energies 
in needless vigils and fastings. One night 
Francis heard a voice proceeding from one of 
the cells. 

‘I am starving,’ it cried. 
hunger ! ’ 

It was the voice of a young brother who, in 
his enthusiasm, had carried his fasting to a 
perilous extremity, and who moaned out the 
words in a moment of delirium. Francis 
prepared an appetizing meal. Then, entering 
the adjoining room, he commanded his youth- 
ful disciple to rise and share his supper. And, 
after they had enjoyed the repast, Francis took 
the hand of his companion, and, in bidding him 
an affectionate good-night, urged him to treat 
his body with greater tenderness. On another 
occasion, Francis found some of his young 
novices loading their limbs with heavy chains, 
keeping needless vigil all through the night, 
and in other ways imperilling their health. It 
was one of the few instances in which he 
exhibited sternness. He imperatively forbade 
such practices. 

‘For,’ he demanded, * know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ’? 

For us it must remain a passionate conviction 

1 F. W. Boreham, The Nest of Spears, 61. 
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that the revelation of God in the humanity of 
Jesus means the sanctification of the whole of 
human life, so that there is nothing connected 
with it that is common or unclean. It means 
that the world in which we live is fitted to be a 
discipline of God for our souls. It means that 
the body may become a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Even the Greek glorification of the 
human form never dreamed of anything so 
wonderful as this. 


3. The idea entails the hallowing of the 
material. 

The flesh may become the highest minister 
of the spiritual. The modern concern for a 
healthy environment and a strong body has 
often had to win its way against so-called 
spiritual objections, but it is seen to be con- 
sonant with a belief in the Incarnation. For 
everywhere the material is seen to contain the 
possibility of the spiritual, and the flesh that 
has so often seemed to be a drag upon the 
spirit is seen to be a fit medium for its expres- 
sion. ‘ Not soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ 

This is a truth that youth needs to know in 
its struggle with the rising passions. It will 
help to a true discipline to know that that 
which causes such severe temptation is not 
unclean of itself, but may become the basis of 
the purest emotion, and may minister to the 
purposes of God. All that truly serves the 
body serves also the soul. Here are based the 
right arguments for abstinence from all that 
dulls the mind and corrupts the soul, whether 
food or drink. Christianity has dared to make 
three simple physical acts its Sacraments : 
washing, eating, drinking ! 

“his repudiates that false spirituality which 
is so subtle an enemy of our faith. But there 
us a pagan conception 
of spirituality, which believes that there are 
definite spiritual acts, and a separate function 
or disposition that can be called spirituality. 
This is not Christianity. Spirituality can only 
be displayed in a distinctive way of doing 
common things; by the way you dust a room, 
the principles on which you run a business. 
‘Show me thy faith apart from thy works and 
I by my works will show thee my faith.’ 
Spirituality must embody itself in life, in 
action ; it must become flesh. If our religious 
aspirations, our highest communions, our in- 
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spiring thoughts, do not have these results, 
they are nothing but self-delusions. 


And all this has promise of still further 
incarnation. There are unredeemed areas of 
life which, just as unexpectedly as the flesh, 
may prove to be capable of expressing the 
Divine Intention. There is nothing human 
that need be inherently in opposition to God. 
This reveals the utter hypocrisy of the idea 
that we can have a saved individual but not a 
saved society, a sanctified worship but not a 
sanctified business. It is the prevalence of 
this belief that has brought about the gradual 
corruption of the Church, the exploitation of 
economic forces, the demoralization of politics. 
It is this which has drawn off the concern of 
religion from the body of man, from the con- 
ditions of his material life, the wages he earns, 
the houses he lives in, with results of sheer 
catastrophe to morality and religion. The 
gospel of the Incarnation invites us to believe 
in the sanctification of therapeutics, the redemp- 
tion of economics, the sacredness of politics. 
For this further Incarnation we may well 
pray and labour, believing that since God has 
been seen through the medium of flesh, then 
through social institutions, through organized 
human life, there may come to many who 
would never see God otherwise the full vision 
of God in social righteousness, in human 
brotherhood, in the redemption of society. 


The Divine Child 


John i. 14.—‘ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.’ 


1. Ir we arrange the events of our Lord’s life 
on earth in the order in which the Church came 
to accept and value them, we shall arrive at 
a curious result: we shall find ourselves trac- 
ing the gospel history backwards. The first 
Christian teaching seems to have been Jesus 
and the Resurrection. Then came the insis- 
tence on the redemption of mankind through 
the death of Christ ; then more attention was 
given to collecting the records of His ministry ; 
the Synoptic Gospels were compiled. Next, 
the miraculous conception and birth were 
emphasized. 

But even this was not the last stage. St 
Mark begins with the baptism. St Matthew 
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and St Luke give the stories of the wonderful 
birth and infancy of the Saviour, but they say 
nothing about His pre-existence. This we owe, 
first to St Paul, who in his later Epistles has 
arrived at a clear belief in Christ as a world 
principle, a creation principle, the active in- 
strument in all God the Father’s intercourse 
with the world. The author of the Fourth 
Gospel adds little to this, except the technical 
word ‘ Logos,’ which we translate ‘ Word.’ ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.’ So in 
this, the latest of the larger books of the New 
Testament, we have the doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ fully formulated. Christ was God, 
not only after His resurrection, not only after 
His baptism, not only after His birth as Mary’s 
Son, but from and to all eternity, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

These doctrines are, of course, often described 
as stages in the progressive apotheosis of Jesus 
Christ. So they are. They are the expression 
of the faith and love of the Church which, as 
time went on, felt that the person of the Saviour, 
so far from fading with the passage of the years, 
more and more dominated the whole outlook 
of His followers. No explanations of His life 
which made Him only a martyr, only a great 
teacher, only a being intermediate between God 
and man, only a Divine being created to redeem 
humanity, were adequate. Nothing short of 
the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the doctrine of the Fourth Gospel was sufficient 
to express what the name of Jesus had come to 
mean for the Church. What Christ meant for 
the Church could not be expressed except by 
saying that He is the co-eternal and co-equal 
Son of God. 


2. Let us turn from this tremendous claim to 
the stable at Bethlehem where a helpless Infant 
born in circumstances of cruel discomfort lies 
on His mother’s knee. What do we mean when 
we give Divine attributes to this poor little 
Baby? The human life of Christ was not the 
life of a demigod. It was a thoroughly human 
life; can we say that therefore it was not a 
thoroughly Divine life? It all depends on 
what attributes of the Deity we consider most 
essential. If omnipotence and omniscience are 
essential, Jesus, as man, did not possess them. 
If serene enjoyment and freedom from pain are 
essential, Jesus certainly did not have that 
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happy fortune. His lot was more like that of 
the perfectly good man imagined by Plato, 
who, being righteous, was counted unrighteous, 
and who, after undergoing every kind of injus- 
tice and cruelty, was at last—it is a wonderful 
word to find in Plato—was at last crucified. 

It is plain that we must either recast our 
notion of what the most essential attributes of 
God are, or separate, as some now do, between 
the mystical Spirit-Christ and the historical 
Jesus, whose connection with the great religion 
which bears His Name is on this theory not 
much more than accidental. The former is the 
direction to which the New Testament—and 
especially the Fourth Gospel—points us. Even 
in the Old Testament the request, ‘Show me 
thy glory,’ was answered, ‘I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee’; and in the New the 
message of the Incarnation is summed up in 
“God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him.’ Christ came 
to reveal to man, not that He was like God, but 
that God was like Himself. Was not this the 
meaning of the angels’ song ?—‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace; goodwill 
toward men.’ When mankind see the truth, 
when for ‘glory’ they are content to read 
goodness, when for ‘ fear’ they are content to 
read love, then will come the reign of peace and 
goodwill on earth, yea, truth and justice. 

When the Church began to think things out 
and to consider what Christ actually means to 
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Christians, it insisted on the pre-existence of the 
Redeemer in the form of God. Thus Christmas 
is the beginning of Christ’s human life but not 
the beginning of His existence. From the sub- 
lime but rather difficult passages in which this 
doctrine is stated and partially explained in 
St John we turn to the simple Christmas Carol 
in St Luke, and we draw the conclusion which 
was drawn by Juliana of Norwich, the most 
attractive of all the medixval mystics. ‘To 
me,’ she said, ‘was shown no higher stature 
than childhood.’ ‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

§| ‘Know you,’ says Francis Thompson, 
‘what it isto beachild? It is to be something 
very different from the man of to-day. It is 
to have a spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism ; it is to believe in love, to believe 
in loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to be so 
little that the elves can reach to whisper in your 
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ear. 


I am a little child and I 
Am ignorant and weak ; 
I gaze into the starry sky 
And then I cannot speak. 
For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad ; 
Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The infinite of God. 


1 George Macdonald. 


LAW AND GRACE 


John i. 17.—‘ For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.’ 


We have here a very pointed and instructive 
contrast between law and grace. The Law as 
given by Moses was to the Jew the highest 
revelation of God and the supreme guide of 
life, but the Apostle here declares that some- 
thing higher has come in the place of law, some- 
thing more perfect as a revelation of God and 
more adequate to meet man’s need, namely, the 
grace that is in Jesus Christ. In the preced- 
ing verse we read, ‘And of his fullness have all 
we received, and grace for grace.’ This is 
usually taken to mean ‘ grace in addition to 
grace,’ or ‘wave upon wave of grace’; but the 
word ‘for’ as used here means ‘ instead of.’ 
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When one says, ‘I will give you this for that,’ 
he does not mean ‘ in addition to that’ but ‘ in 
exchange for that.’ The difficulty in the phrase 
“grace for grace’ has been felt from ancient 
times and led some of the older commentators 
to take the words as meaning that we have 
received the grace that is in Jesus Christ instead 
of the grace that underlay the Law as given 
by Moses. This, however, would seem to be 
somewhat far-fetched. Dr Rendel Harris has 
suggested that the true reading is ‘ grace for 
law’ (xapiv dv7i vouov), which would give an 
easy and natural sense. It would link the two 
verses closely together, making verse 17 the 
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explanation of what was meant by ‘ grace for 
law.’ Whatever be thought of that suggestion 
there is no dubiety about the meaning of our 
text, where the Law as given by Moses is clearly 
contrasted with the grace that came by Jesus 
Christ. 

This is a contrast of great and permanent 
significance. Wrapped up within it is the 
whole of that world of difference between the 
bondage of legalism and the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. It is worthy of our most 
serious study, for to understand it is to grasp 
the root principle of the gospel. 


I 
Law 
‘The law was given by Moses.’ Moses 
stands forth as the typical lawgiver. Through 


him, in circumstances of dread solemnity at 
Sinai, the Law was given to ancient Israel, that 
law upon which their national and religious life 
was based. The Jews to latest times were wont 
to sum up the whole body of their ceremonial 
and moral law under the name of Moses. To 
us also Moses appears as the representative of 
law. The fundamental duties, both to God and 
to our fellow-men, are for all time embodied 
in the Ten Commandments. In them God 
speaks as Lawgiver, uttering the great ‘ Thou 
shalt not.’ In them He marks out the bound- 
aries within which human life is to be lived, 
and beyond which we trespass at our peril. 
On its positive side the Law says, ‘ Do this and 
live.’ Here are the conditions to be fulfilled ; 
here are the rules which if any man observe it 
shall be well with him. Such is the essential 
character of the Law as given by Moses. 

It must, of course, never be forgotten that 
there was a revelation of grace given to the Old 
Testament Church. ‘To Moses himself the Lord 
was proclaimed as ‘ merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth,’ 
and this was felt to underlie all God’s dealing 
with Israel. Without this there would have 
been no hope for a rebellious and sinful nation. 
The prophets would have had no message of 
forgiveness, the psalmists would have had no 
confidence whereon to rest, unless they had 
known something of the mercy and grace of 
God. Still, in the minds of the people generally 
the Law was dominant. God was conceived 
primarily as a Lawgiver who was imposing His 
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will on men, and whose first demand was for 
obedience. This was especially the case in 
later times when the voice of prophecy had 
ceased and legalism held full sway. Then 
religion became a question of fulfilling to the 
letter all the innumerable precepts of the Law 
as interpreted and multiplied by the diligence 
of the scribes. It thus was felt to be an in- 
tolerable burden, ‘a yoke,’ as St Peter said, 
‘ which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.’ It is to be feared that many, besides 
the Jews, have never got beyond the idea of 
God as Lawgiver and Judge. They are still in 
the bonds of legalism, harassed with impossible 
demands, oppressed with a sense of moral help- 
lessness, or chafing under the Divine restraints 
and ready to rise in rebellion against them. 
Many in our time are joining in the ery of the 
rebels of old, ‘ Let us break their bands asunder, 
let us cast away their cords from us.’ Those 
who speak thus have no knowledge of God save 
as the stern Lawgiver. 

The Law had its due place in the order of 
revelation and served great and useful ends. 
It availed to make known the righteousness of 
God. It proclaimed in solemn tones, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty.’ It 
served to point out to men the way of life. It 
set up a moral standard by which human 
conduct could be judged, and in so doing it 
also exposed man’s sin and moral helplessness. 
For experience proved that none was able to 
keep the straight path, the standard was too 
high to be attained. Upon human guilt the 
Law could only pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation; from human weakness it could 
only continue to demand the impossible. By 
thus bringing man to a moral impasse the Law 
became, in St Paul’s phrase, * our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ.’ It showed the 
awakened conscience that all self-effort was in 
vain, and that help and salvation, if it were to 
come at all, must come from some higher source. 

But the Law could do no more, and so it 
failed. Just where man’s need was deepest it 
failed. At two crucial points its failure was 
conspicuous. On the one hand it could not 
give an adequate knowledge of God. His 
inmost heart was hid and the most vital truth 
in regard to His attitude to men remained 
untold. The Law could only reveal the Law- 
giver and the Judge. Hence it fostered in 
men’s minds the picture of God as remote and 
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awful, a stern Taskmaster rather than a tender 
Father, a dread Sovereign but not a loving 
Saviour. This is the conception of God which 
dominates the Muhammadan world and calls 
forth from the worshipper the response of islam 
or abject submission, the loveless prostration 
of the soul in presence of the Divine majesty. 
On the other hand the Law in its influence on 
man failed to secure obedience. It could only 
command and threaten; it had no power to 
evoke a due response. It could point out the 
true way, but could not inspire men to walk 
therein. Now, as all the wise teachers of man- 
kind have discovered, the moral problem is a 
problem in dynamics. The crux of the whole 
matter lies in the question of moral motive 
power. It is not a question of instructing men 
in goodness, but of supplying them with a 
sufficient impulse to be good. As William 
Law said, ‘The worst man knows more than 
the best man practises.’ With all your teaching 
you accomplish nothing unless by some means 
the will be taken captive, strengthened and 
inspired to do the right. This is the reason 
why systems of ethics have on the whole been 
so ineffective. They win the approval of the 
intellect, but they are powerless to warm the 
heart and renew the will. So the Roman 
moralist found who confessed, ‘I see and 
approve the better part but I follow the worse.’ 
In these respects the Law failed, and so in due 
time it must needs be superseded by the grace 
that came in Jesus Christ. 


Il 
GRACE 


In reading the gospel story we find that 
Jesus completely transformed religion for His 
disciples. He brought them into a new and 
happier relation to God; He dispelled the 
gloom of legalism ; He strangely warmed their 
hearts, and gave them in all things a sunnier 
outlook. He said to them, ‘ My yoke is easy 
and my burden is light,’ and it is obvious that 
they did indeed find it so. Why? Because 
now in Christ they had received a revelation of 
the grace of God. ‘The grace of God!’ It is 
to be feared that this great word has grown so 
familiar that we use it with little thought of 
its real significance. Grace originally means 
charm or beauty. Then, when applied to 
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character, it means kindness or favour, shown 
in some action which is prompted purely by 
good-will and is deserving of thanks and 
gratitude in return. Through all the variety of 
its meanings it never loses its original sense of 
something winsome and attractive. So when 
we speak of the grace of God we mean that 
revelation whereby God is shown to be loving 
and lovable, * kind to the unthankful and to the 
evil,’ readier to forgive than to condemn, mani- 
festing under all provocations an unwearied 
spirit of good-will. 

This grace of God is embodied in Jesus 
Christ. St John, who is so careful in his choice 
of words, points to this when he speaks of the 
Law as ‘ given’ by Moses while grace and truth 
‘came’ by Jesus Christ. Moses was but a 
medium. His personality had no vital bearing 
on his message. You may take away Moses, 
and the Law stands all the same. It might 
have been given through some other agent, 
through a Samuel, perhaps, or an Isaiah. But 
Christ is so interwoven with the grace of God 
that you cannot rend the two asunder. Christ 
was not the bearer of a verbal message from 
God. The story of God’s grace could not be 
written on tables of stone; ‘the Word was 
made flesh. The grace of God is not fully 
revealed in any word that Jesus spoke, not 
even in the Beatitudes; it is revealed in all 
that He was and did and suffered. Hence the 
grace of God is forever inseparable from Christ, 
and can only be known through Him. ‘Take 
Christ away, the supreme gift of the Father’s 
love, take away the wonder of His incarnation, 
the tenderness of His ministry, the humiliation 
of His cross, the glory of His resurrection, and 
what is left to reveal to men the grace of God ? 
Law could not reveal it. Nature and history 
cannot reveal it, for they speak in dubious 
accents of storm and sunshine, growth and 
decay, progress and destruction, so that 
thoughtful men are left in doubt as to the 
nature of the Power behind it all. Only in 
Jesus Christ is the grace of God fully and 
unambiguously revealed. 

Now grace, coming in the place of law, proves 
effective just where the Law failed. The Law 
failed, as we have seen, to give a true knowledge 
of God, but now in Jesus Christ God is perfectly 
revealed. ‘God was in Christ.’ ‘It pleased 
the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell.’ ‘No man hath seen God at any time; 
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the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.’ In Christ 
God is revealed as the Father, not the mere 
Lawgiver, the Saviour rather than the Sove- 
reien. At Sinai His will was made known, at 
Calvary His heart. An altogether new light 
was shed upon the character of God and His 
attitude to men. If God was incarnate in 
Christ then He is wholly loving and lovable, 
infinite in patience and forgiveness, ready to 
welcome every returning prodigal to His home, 
yea more, going forth Himself, through suffering 
and death, to seek and to save the lost. In 
Christ all that is winsome in the Divine nature, 
all that is comprehended by the word grace, is 
brought into view. Truly did He say, ‘No 
man knoweth the Father save the Son and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’ 

The Law also failed, as we have seen, to 
secure obedience, but now the grace that is in 
Jesus Christ supplies a sufficient moral impulse. 
I¢ does more than command and teach, it 
touches the heart. It gently woos and wins 
the sinner to the side of righteousness. It 
wakens gratitude and a burning desire to make 
some return for gifts received. While the Law 
often hardens, grace melts the hard heart. 

The Law stands aloof and speaks to man as 
from the height of heaven. But the grace that 
is in Jesus Christ falls sweetly on the soul like 
dew and causes tender thoughts and penitence 
and holy resolves to spring to life. With this 
there comes a new-born joy, and a sense of 
freedom from bondage, freedom to live a higher 
life and embark on higher service. Thus grace 
becomes the impulse to ‘ evangelical obedience,’ 
as the old divines were wont to call it, that glad 
obedience of the redeemed whose wills are sur- 
rendered because their hearts have been taken 
captive by the grace of Christ. The difference 
is often expressed in the New Testament as the 
difference between bondage and liberty, between 
the feelings of a slave and of a son. St Paul 
speaks in some places of the gift of grace as 
‘adoption.’ According to Roman law a man 
might adopt a child, it might even be a slave, 
who after adoption became in the fullest sense 
his son and heir. Many of the Roman emperors 
bequested their throne to an adopted son in pre- 
ference to their own natural offspring. Imagine 
the feelings of a slave thus lifted to the position 
of a son and heir. At once the master becomes 
the father, to whom the son is bound by every 
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sacred tie of gratitude, and whose interests must 
now be the son’s dearest concern. So is it, says 
the Apostle, with all who by grace have been 
made ‘ heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ 
Jesus.’ They can surely have but one supreme 
desire, to serve God the Father under the sweet 
constraint of the love of Christ. 


iil 
Grace Furrits Law 


So it comes to pass that grace fulfils law, 
and does not abolish it. We have contrasted 
law and grace, but contrast does not imply 
contradiction. Ruskin criticizes two pictures 
of Turner’s in which the artist has depicted 
Sinai, barren and thunder-riven, over against 
Lebanon, flowery, fragrant and sunlit, as repre- 
senting the opposition between the Law and 
grace. ‘It was a beautiful thought,’ continues 
Ruskin, ‘ yet an erring one, as all thoughts are 
which oppose the Law to the Gospel. When 
people read, “ The law came by Moses, but grace 
and truth by Christ,” do they suppose it means 
that the law was ungracious and untrue? The 
law was given for a foundation; the grace (or 
mercy) and truth for fulfilment; the whole 
forming one glorious trinity of judgment, mercy 
and truth.’ In itself “the law is holy and 
just and good’; grace only takes its place as 
comprehending and fulfilling it. Our Lord says 
expressly that He came not to destroy but to 
fulfil, that is, to do all that the Law had done 
and more. As the whole law is comprehended 
in the one word to love, so the completely ade- 
quate moral motive is given in grace. Grace can 
dispense with legal enactments and threatenings 
of judgment because of itself it supplies a more 
powerful impulse. Grace has been accused, even 
from the earliest Christian times, of being the 
enemy of law. This charge St Paul indignantly 
rebuts. ‘Do we make void the law through 
faith? God forbid: yea, we establish the law.’ 

It would seem that modern thought needs to 
preserve the due balance between law and grace. 
Two opposite errors are current in our time. On 
the one hand there are minds of the scientific 
type who find in the world nothing but law, 
rigid, inexorable law. To them God, if they 
use the term at all, is simply Power, unbend- 
ing Fate, never to be moved by human prayers 
or tears. Now it is no doubt legitimate and 
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sell to limit our view to one branch of know- 

ge, as when in the study of mathematics or 

ysics no account is taken of human freewill 
yw human love. But we must resist the attempt 
0 treat the laws discovered in certain branches 
yf science as the first, last and only word. We 
nust vindicate the rights of grace, even as we 
findicate the rights of human freewill. We 
nust affirm that all God’s works are crowned 
yy a supreme revelation of grace in Jesus Christ 
n which the very heart of God is made known 
ind the key to unlock the mystery of life is 
ound. 

On the other hand there are minds of a 
eligious bent who would have us believe that 
here is no law, but only, as it would seem, 
| certain infinite softness of love, an easy 
miability which will never judge nor punish, 
ut will make the bed comfortable for every- 
ody. This teaching accords well with the 
asy moral temper of the age, but in opposi- 
ion to it we must affirm law, inviolable Divine 
aw. There is dreadful majesty and power in 
tod as well as grace. ‘ Let the whole earth 
tand in awe of him.’ Let transgressors be 
varned lest they dash themselves in pieces 
gainst the girders of the universe. ‘ Knowing 
he terror of the Lord we persuade men.’ 

But our supreme message must ever be of 
tace. Grace all sufficient both as a revelation 
f God and as a moral guide to man! Grace 
omprehending because transcending all law! 
Ve must preach the Divine love made manifest 
n Christ ; we must make the appeal of the Cross 
upreme. ‘This is God’s final word to men, 
eyond which we cannot go. If it be rejected 
here remains no more powerful appeal. But 
nce let it enter the heart and it becomes there 
spring of new life, an unwearying impulse to 
lad obedience. Luther gives passionate expres- 
ion to this in his treatise On the Liberty of 

Christian Man. The Christian, he cries, is 

free lord over all things and in bondage to 
one; yet at the same time he is bound in all 
bings s and the servant of all. ‘To make the 
oul live, and be good and free, there is nothing 
ise in heaven or on earth but God’s Word of 
omfort by His dear son Jesus Christ, through 
hom our sins are forgiven us. In this Word 
re soul has perfect joy, happiness, peace, light, 
nd all good things in abundance. At first, no 
oubt, God’s command must terrify a man, 
veing that it must be fulfilled or man con- 
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demned ; but when once he has been brought 
thereby to recognize his own worthlessness, then 
comes God’s promise and the gospel, and says, 
Have faith in Christ, in whom I promise thee 
all grace. A right faith so blends the soul with 
God’s Word that the virtues of the latter be- 
come her own, as the iron becomes glowing hot 
from its union with the fire.’1 It was the con- 
sciousness of this holy passion of grace in the 
soul which led the mystics daringly to say, 
“Love God, and do what you like.’ For if 
the heart be taken captive by the love of God 
in Christ, that love will be a sufficient guide ; 
and in proportion as the will is inspired and 
impelled by grace it cannot go astray. 
J. H. Morrison. 


Knowledge of God 


John i. 18.—‘ No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.’ 


‘No man hath seen God.’ What do we mean 
when we use the word ‘God’? It is one of 
those words which we take upon our lips with- 
out much thought. It was Newman who said 
that when we speak of God we use words which 
may mean anything or nothing. Yet of what 
infinite importance right-thinking about God is. 
‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ It 
is our thoughts that shape and colour our 
characters. Therefore, the starting-point of all 
our thought must be a right one. Some have 
tried to say, ‘God is but a mere fiction.’ Or, 
as many of our new psychologists would say, 
‘God is but the idealization of man’s own 
thoughts ; something that is thrown out from 
his own fancies, and then bowed down to and 
worshipped.’ And there are those, although 
there are not many of them to-day, who tell 
us that there is no God. But we cannot rule 
out God. Therefore, if God, m some way or 
other, is to be the starting-point of all our 
thinking, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should get a right thought about Him. 

We must recognize that our thoughts of God 
constantly change—those childish thoughts of 
God that we had, which some have never out- 
grown: thinking of God as some distant 
Monarch, seated on a throne upon the clouds 
of heaven ; or visualizing Him as some ancient 

1 J. Késtlin, Life of Luther, 174-6. 
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person, as we so often see Him represented in 
stained-glass windows, old, and passing away, 
time leaving its touch upon Him. We cannot 
think of God like that. All our thoughts about 
God have changed. And, as a matter of fact, 
they must go on changing. It is an arresting 
thing to remember that there is not a single 
subject of thought about which we think the 
same as we did fifty years ago. And that is 
true of God as well as of other great thoughts 
that have played their part in the development 
of man’s life on earth. 

{| ‘ Looking back on the course of religious 
belief in my time, I should say that the great 
change has been a change in the idea of God. 
It is, as I see it, a change from the idea of a 
terrestrial God to that of a God of the Universe. 
It runs parallel with the change which trans- 
formed the God of Israel into the God of all 
the world, and has been resisted by the same 
instinct as that which led Peter and James to 
resist the Pauline appeal to the Gentiles. In 
the atmosphere in which I grew up theology 
was as purely terrestrial as in the Middle Ages. 
It was still chained to the idea that this world 
was the centre of all existence, and that the 
whole Divine drama was being played out in it.’ + 

Yet our thoughts of God will always be frag- 
mentary. ‘Canst thou by searching find out 
God?’ Can we find Him out to perfection ? 
God is a God who is ever developing, and ever 
manifesting Himself, and it is only as our finite 
minds learn to grow in knowledge and thought 
that we find out the continual greatness and 
goodness of God. Therefore it is that all new 
discoveries year by year add to our knowledge 
of God. We cannot stand still and say that 
what we once learned as children is the final 
word for our life to-day. What we have to 
take care of is that what we do believe about 
God is true. 


1. How shall we begin to get some right 
thought about God? God is a Spirit. That 
was our Lord’s last word about God. That 
was the last word of the New Testament about 
His nature. God is life, light, and love; He is 
Spirit. Like the wind, free, blowing where it 
will, coming from whence we cannot tell, going 
where we do not know. In that free, inde- 
pendent life God is seen to be creative, with 
the§power to express Himself. So the poet will 

1 J. A. Spender, Life, Journalism and Politics. 
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take the common words of daily life, and wed 
them to magic music, and make them speak to 
us so that they thrill us as we read them; and 
we know we are in touch with the soul, with 
the life of things. So the musician will touch 
the chords, and reach the soul, and lift the 
heart of those who listen to his music. So we 
think of God ever expressing Himself through 
the things that are made. And this great 
world in which we live is but an expression of 
His majesty, His greatness, His divinity. All 
that carries us far away from those thoughts 
of God when we imagined Him as some distant 
Ruler, who once said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and 
the world was: and then He ceased to care for 
it. We think of God as life, coming near to 
men in conscience, in prayer, in every spiritual 
experience, and we think of Him as expressing 
Himself in the world of creation--not a process 
which was realized in one single act, once for 
all, but a long process going on through millions 
and millions of years, until at last man appeared. 
Who can tell the slow process by which God was 
manifesting Himself; the long patience of God ; 
the power of that life of His seen in creation, 
showing Himself as the living Spirit, interpene- 
trating, and ever creating all things? When 
man came there was seen to be in him that 
which was akin to God, something which God 
could educate by His free Spirit. And so the 
vision becomes clearer, and we look to the long 
past, and look on to the long future, and think 
of man as one who will one day realize the 
Divine purpose, and be brought at length to 
the full likeness of that Divine image in which 
he was created. 

If God be like that, independent, ever creat- 
ing, He is also One who is always communicat- 
ing a knowledge of Himself to man. So we 
think of Him as Nature. We look at the stars, 
and we behold the wisdom and the power of 
God. Or we turn over the page of history, and 
we see there over and over again the solemn ver- 
dict of the great Creator of mankind upon the 
actions of men. ‘Shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right?’ Then we turn to man in the 
mysterious possession of conscience, and of a 
moral ideal, and of a capacity for friendship 
and love and sacrifice, and all those qualities 
which make us love each other, and we say, 
‘ Lo, God is in this place, and I knew it not.’ 

qj ‘I remember a friend of mine, after rea 
a chapter from, I believe, one of John Ruskin’s 
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works, remarking to me, ‘ What a beautiful 
mind the man has!’ And so exactly when I 
look out upon the works of God’s hands I 
always feel moved to say, ‘ What a beautiful 
mind God has!’ 1 

{| ‘Carlyle’s French Revolution, writes 
Kingsley, “ has strengthened my faith in God’s 
righteous government of the world.’ ‘ This,’ 
he says elsewhere, ‘is the real philosophy of 
history.’ 


. If we are to think of God aright, we shall 
bie begin, as we once did, by recalling His 
omnipotence and His omniscience, and all those 
qualities which seemed to prove to us that 
there was a God. Not there is the true know- 
ledge of God to be found, but in qualities of 
life, and of love, and of moral purity, and of 
sacrifice, of the working out of an infinite 
purpose; the One who stands before us so 
revealed that we can only say that to know 
Him means to find life in its reality. And so 
it was that at last Jesus Christ came. ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time.’ We have 
had only partial glimpses in Nature, in history, 
in the conscience of man. And then at last 
Jesus Christ came. ‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.’ And when you think 
of it you ask, Has the world ever received, and 
. can it ever receive, a fuller revelation of what 
we mean by God than that which Jesus Christ 
_ has given us? God is like that. He is a God 
of righteousness, who calls us to be perfect ; 
and a God who is love, who cares for the indi- 
vidual soul, who went to the Cross to demonstrate 
to the world that would not understand that 
His love could reach as far as heaven above 
and down to hell beneath. 

q ‘ What is the unique thing in Christianity ? ’ 
I asked of Harnack. ‘It is the doctrine of the 
Father,’ he replied. ‘ Isit not Christ ? ’ I asked. 
“ Yes,’ said he, ‘ for Christ is the mirror of the 
heart of the Father.’ But is He not more—is 
He not the very heart of the Father ? * 

God is personal. There is that in Him which 
corresponds to something in us—will, mind, 
love. This is how we understand the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The three Persons in the God- 
head do not mean three distinct parts, three 
minds and three wills. The word ‘ person’ is 
responsible for a great deal of misunderstand- 


1 J. D. Jones. 
* KE. Stanley Jones, Christ at the Round Table, 255. 
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ing. Rather they mean three distinct modes 
of existence and activity in the one God. The 
real reason why we can best think of God as 
Three in One is that there are also different 
aspects of our own person which is nevertheless 
one life. 

4] ‘ Our faith,’ says Juliana of Norwich, that 
simple-minded saint, ‘cometh of the natural 
love of our soul and of the clear light of our 
reason, and of the steadfast mind which we 
have of God at our first being.’ 


3. What do we mean by God? God, the 
great life behind all things, manifesting Him- 
self as One who is akin to us, and who in the 
Person of Jesus Christ has made it possible for 
God and man to be reconciled. And for what 
purpose was all this? The answer comes back, 
‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 
God is One who has a great purpose in His 
heart. We can only dimly see it here. But 
God is doing something, and He is going to 
complete it. And He has revealed Himself to 
men in order that He and men may work 
together. If we would learn to think of God 
rightly we must begin to share in the work 
that He is doing. After all, when we try to 
say what we think of God we stop short; we 
cannot say it all. As the German poet puts it, 
‘The highest cannot be spoken.’ But though 
we cannot express our thoughts in words, yet 
we can express them in our lives. That was 
what Jesus Christ did. Perhaps His greatest 
work for man was not the wonderful words of 
life that He uttered, but that wonderful life 
which He lived. Therefore, if we would express 
to the world what we feel and think about God 
we must try to live it out in our lives. 

4, Thomas Carlyle wrote of Father Mather, a 
London priest who gave his life unstintedly for 
the depraved, the wretched and the poor, ‘ In 
his face the mercy of heaven seemed to be laid 
bare.’ 

The last word about God will never be 
spoken, because the finite can never interpret 
the Infinite. But it is possible for us to live 
out what we do know about God in the conduct 
of our daily lives; and as we go on day by day 
trying to live out what we have found to be 
true of God, so our knowledge of Him will go 
on from strength to strength. 


i. 20 


Reality 


John i. 20.—‘ And he confessed, and denied not; but 
confessed, I am not the Christ.’ 


THE two great points which are illustrated in 
this incident in the life of the Baptist appear 
to be these: First, the dignity of truth, and, 
second, the grandeur of self-repression. 


1. The Dignity of Truth— He confessed, and 
denied not ; but confessed, I am not the Christ.’ 
It seems very easy for John to have done that. 
It seems so to us. But let us pause a moment, 
and reason out the position by the light of our 
own character, and the actual facts of the case. 
Here is a people ready and ripe for the coming 
of Christ. During four hundred years that hope 
of the Messiah has never once died out of the 
heart of Israel. Moreover, no sooner does John 
appear than there is a strong movement of the 
whole nation towards him, from the highest 
class down to the very lowest, and a tendency 
to recognize him as the Christ. There are 
deputations from the Sanhedrin, virtually the 
government of the time; there are ‘men of 
light and leading’; there are common people, 
all pressing round him and urging the question : 
‘Who art thou?’ They ask in eager expecta- 
tion of one reply, and the reply which they 
expect is: ‘I am the Christ’; for in John the 
people recognized a born leader, one of those 
men gifted with force of character; one of 
those men who have that power of magnetic 
fascination which attracts the crowd as by 
magic; one of those men raised up to over- 
throw tyranny and to build empires. Round 
him, with his quick, terse, ringing words of 
command, his obvious sincerity, his emphatic 
manliness, men gathered recognizing in him a 
born leader. What follows then? It follows 
that the hardest temptation which could come 
to such a man was presented to him—namely, 
the temptation to power. With all the hatred 
of a strong man he hates the Roman Empire. 
With all the love of a strong man the passion 
of his heart is set upon the deliverance of his 
country. And now one word decides the future. 
‘Who art thou? Art thou Elias? Art thou 
Christ?” A nation waits for the reply. ‘ And 
he confessed, and denied not; but confessed, I 
am not the Christ.’ 

Let us not suppose that it is easy, even for a 
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strong nature such as John’s, to resist readily 
such a temptation as is presented here. How 
many of us are content to appear to others 
just as we are and just what we are? Do we 
not all recognize in human life continually how 
strong this temptation is to hide our real selves, 
to cover our ignorance, to appear to others a 
little better than we are and a little wiser, if 
only circumstances shall conspire to favour 
us? To be perfectly honest is not so easy as 
it looks. There are few of us who are not 
ready to ‘assume a virtue’ which we do not 
have, to accept praise which we know we do 
not deserve, or a character which we know that 
we have not earned. To speak truth at all 
times, and in the ordinary dealings of life, is a 
difficult thing to do—to speak it when it means 
the loss of reputation, when it means present 
loss for the sake of remote spiritual gain. 

q Professor Huxley was no model man, but 
his son describes some characteristics that ought 
to be felt to be model when he sets forth * that 
passion for veracity which was perhaps his 
strongest characteristic, an uncompromising 
passion for truth in thought, which would 
admit no particle of self-deception, no assertion 
beyond what could be verified; for truth in 
act, perfect straightforwardness and sincerity, 
with complete disregard of personal conse- 
quences for uttering unpalatable fact. Truth- 
fulness in his eyes was the cardinal virtue, 
without which no stable society can exist... . 
The lie from interested motives was only more 
hateful to him than the le from self-delusion 
or foggy thinking. In his mind, no 
compromise was possible between truth and 
untruth.’ + 

What was the secret of John’s power? It 
lay in his intense reality. He had lived in the 
desert, and that means that he had been face 
to face with God. In the desert there was no — 
priest, no temple, no social etiquette. He had 
learned to pray for himself, and not through 
the lips of another. He had learned to think 
for himself, and not to echo the opinions of a 
mob. He had learned to act for himself, asking 
only his own conscience what it was he ought to 
do. When a man has dared to go into silence 
and solitude, and there to struggle with himself 
and with his own doubts and with his own pas- 
sions ; when he has dared to bring himself into 
the very presence of God, and to live with the 

1 R. E. Speer, The Marks of a Man, 24. 
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sense of that presence close to him, he has passed 
through the best education that life can give. 
The desert enters too little into the curriculum 
of our education. Most men are afraid of their 
own company. Of very few men can it be said 
that they are never so little alone as when they 
are solitary. Men grow up to be afraid of intel- 
lectual solitude. They tremble to find them- 
selves for a single moment outside the marked 
and regular domain of known and ascertained 
truth. They tremble to find themselves alone 
in search for God; and because they dare not 
face spiritual solitude and intellectual isolation 
in the search for God, they never find Him in 
any real and vital way. 

4] There is an inner loneliness into which we 
all retreat at times, often to find it desert indeed. 
The coldness of the world, some crushing dis- 
appointment, the threat of death, the mere con- 
templation of our selfhood, these may suffice to 
discover to us our desert. But this experience 
is full of hope. It is good sometimes to get 
face to face with that elusive entity, one’s self. 
It is so easy to lose it in the crowd of men and 
things. We can be grateful for any experience 
that gives us back to ourselves. For until we 
are our Own possession, no adequate meaning 
can attach to our quest for God. To this soli- 
tariness of self-possession, this girding-up of our 
selfhood, every desert calls, whether it be the 
desert of Nature’s fashioning or the seemingly 
barren waste of the soul’s isolation from its 
kind. 

In the heart of such solitariness there is to be 
found Another. That great modern publicist, 
’ Mr H. G. Wells, exploring independently the 
desert hinterland of the human mind, has been 
brought to the solemn verdict, ‘ No soul is alone 
in itself.’ When, moreover, the sense of inner 
vastness has coincided with wide horizons of 
outward vision, the verdict has been indeed 
irresistible. The soul has then felt itself besieged 
by Almighty God, and has cried with a new note 
of reality, “ Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and laid thine hand upon me.’ } 

The evidence of John’s reality les in his 
popularity. That may seem to be a doubtful 
position. Has not Carlyle told us in one place 
of a great Chartist meeting he once attended, 
and how at that meeting he noticed that the 
man who had all the thunders of applause was 
the man who said just what the audience 

1A. D. Belden. 
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wanted him to say. The man who was hooted 
down in five minutes was the man who said 
just what the audience did not want to hear, 
but which it was most necessary that they 
should hear. Yet, after all, there is truth in 
this—that men love reality. The power, the 
popularity, the influence of any public teacher 
is in proportion to the degree of sincerity, 
character, earnestness and reality which are 
in himself. Henry the Eighth used to say 
that he loved a man. Most people in their 
hearts do love a man, although they may be 
poor specimens of men themselves. They 
may hate his creed; they may hate his speech; 
in some great outburst of opposition they 
may condemn him to the dungeon or the 
cross; but yet in their hearts they admire his 
manliness. 

How few there are who think for themselves, 
and who have the courage to act upon their 
convictions. How few there are who resist the 
temptation to pare the truth down to suit the 
taste of their hearers. We are not altogether 
false, perhaps, to our innermost conviction, 
but we rely upon adroitness and dexterity 
of statement rather than upon intensity and 
sincerity. But we can impress and convince 
others only when we are absolutely true and 
real ourselves. When a man sets out to find 
truth with all his heart, and when he acts upon 
that truth as it is revealed to him, he will have 
power and authority over others, because he 
has learned the secret of courage and obedience 
himself, 


2. The Grandeur of Self-repression. — The 
highest dignity in John’s character is reached 
in his self-repression. Self-repression is a rare 
gift in this great scramble of life where every 
man is elbowing and jostling his fellow to win 
the thing he most covets. Yet here is a man, 
great, powerful, strong in popularity, swaying 
a nation and followed by multitudes, who, 
at the very height and crisis of his victory, 
knows how to obliterate himself. Which of us 
has grace to see another rise over us, and be 
neither jealous nor spiteful about it? John 
was able to do it. He had no love of power, 
no lust of praise, no covetousness of position. 
He felt that God’s place for him must be the 
right place. Others might rise, but they could 
not rob him of the place or work which God’s 
providence had given him. And when One 
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other came upon the scene, He came like the 
rising sun, and every lesser light must die. 
So John obliterates himself. He says: ‘I 
am not worthy to unloose the latchet of the 
shoes of that Blessed One. I am not the 
Christ.’ 

Thus early in history are we taught that 
Christ must be all in all. John was but the 
shadow that Christ cast before Him. They 
called John ‘the Baptist ’—one of those dis- 
tinctions and titles which are born of popular 


movements, and are then endowed with 
unfortunate perpetuity. But John himself 
dismissed the title. He said: ‘No; there is 


another baptism—a baptism with fire and with 
the Holy Ghost.’ He felt that his own work was 
superficial, external, cold: it was only baptism 
with water. But there are defilements which 
cannot be removed with water. 

| This gift which John possessed of seeing 
over and beyond his own work is one of the 
most remarkable, and can be found only where 
there exist a rare self-knowledge and a rare 
humility. To the worker his own work is 
usually ultimate; it reaches as far as the 
horizon and up to the zenith; and this is all 
the more likely to be the case the more earnest 
is the man. But John not only acknowledged 
that his own work was merely a commencement, 
but saw with perfect clearness what was needed 
to make it complete.t 

What is it that John calls himself? He says 
that he is a voice—a voice, not a preacher, not 
a teacher, not an orator, not a reformer. No, 
all personal thought—one may almost say all 
personal life—is lost. All poor ambitions for 
increasing are purged out of him, and the man 
has become a‘ voice.’ But it is the lips of God 
that utter this voice. 

4,‘ I feel more and more,’ she writes (after 
weeks of unprecedented success in America, and 
the applause of audiences of 5000 people), ‘ how 
little the personality of the messenger need 
matter, or be considered of much account, so 
long as the message goes home and does its 
work. ‘Then said they unto him: Who art 
thou? He said: I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness: Make straight the way of 
the Lord.” If you were holding up a beautiful, 
life-size picture of the Christ before a large 
audience, as you raised it you yourself would 
be hidden from view; the higher you lifted it, 

1 J. Stalker, The Two St Johns, 233. 
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the more completely you would be hidden ; the 
more they saw of the Divine Face and Form, 
the less they would see of you.’ 4 


The Unknown Christ 


John i. 26.—‘ There standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not.’ 


1. From every point of view this scene is 
peculiarly interesting and graphic. The valley 
of Jordan, with its successive shelf-like ledges of 
plateau that mark the various levels of the 
flood, and its pride of bushy trees and lush 
water-side grass that crawls winding like a 
green snake along the colourless barrenness of 
the wide valley, is itself a unique piece of 
natural scenery. The crowds that then filled 
it, drawn from every rank and from every 
district of Palestine, lent their added human 
interest. Not often, even in that land of 
crowded open-air spectacles, could such a cos- 
mopolitan and representative multitude be seen. 
The man at the river-side was still more unique 
—a man who from childhood had lived apart, 
taking his views of men and things direct, and 
not through any of the ordinary channels of 
knowledge. His mind was like his shaggy gar- 
ment and his food—unusual, simple, and primi- 
tive. His thoughts passed through no medium 
of public opinion that would tone them down to 
words conventionally correct. They went forth 
from him as they came to him, immediate and 
unsoftened by any thought of politeness or 
propriety. To complete the strangeness of the 
scene, we have him confronted by those who 
represented the opposite of such simplicity— 
priests and Levites sent by the Jews from 
Jerusalem. These were men who had entirely 
lost their identity, merging themselves in the 
conventions of a ludicrously overdone religious 
system. Slaves of ritual and formule, their 
minds had neither power of vision nor of judg- 
ment. Outside the routine of words, they were 
lost at once. It was the confronting of a child 
of Nature with men of the schools. 

They were out after names, and they had 
come to the very home of realities. Jerusalem 
was uneasy because it could not get a name 
for John. All nameless things, all that was 
original, unconventional, unusual, made Jeru- 
salem uneasy. The strain of political crisis set 

1 The Life of Florence L. Barclay. 
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men’s nerves on edge, and brought to an acute 
point those instincts of the pedagogue which 
feared and hated the undefined. So they came 
with their question, ‘ Who art thou? that we 
may give an answer to them that sent us. Art 
thou the Christ, or Elias, or that prophet, and 
if thou art none of these, then who?’ It was 
such questioning that drew from Jesus the 
ironical sayings as to what they went out for 
to see—Was it a reed shaken with the wind, or 
a man clothed in soft clothing? As a matter 
of fact, the one list of categories was as accurate 
as the other for John the Baptist. He fitted no 
niche in their gallery, no shelf in their museum. 
All that they wanted from him was an answer, 
that they might put the right name on him and 
dismiss him from their minds. 

But this was not at all what John wanted. 
It mattered nothing to him what men called 
him, but it mattered everything what they did 
with his message. So he answers, ‘ I am a voice 
crying, ‘I baptize with water.’ It was as if he 
had said, ‘ This is the wilderness, and I refuse 
to come back from it to the schools. This is 
the place of realities, not of fictions. I am just 
what you hear and see. Let your minds play 
directly upon these obvious facts. Take me 
for what I am, and do justice to the facts as 
you find them.’ 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of that reply, with its demand to let 
~ his ‘ work speak for itself without the prejudice 
of a name. There are always such men of 
theory who look upon all departments of the 
world as a museum for them to catalogue. 
Their whole interest in any phenomenon is to 
get it properly designated, labelled, and pigeon- 
holed. One of Robert Browning’s character- 
istic phrases is ‘knows and names,’ but these 
men name without really knowing, and the 
name becomes the enemy of knowledge. Clas- 
sification is a valuable help to knowledge, but 
it is often used as a substitute for knowledge. 
Then it becomes a mere thought-saving ap- 
paratus, a device for stifling thought. For life 
is greater than many pigeon-holes, and a soul 
than definitions. The first secret of true know- 
ledge is to take men and things as they are, 
without a theory, and to let them reveal them- 
selves. There is less need for either names or 
theories than for an open and loving eye in the 
search for truth. Hverything, even the meanest 
and most common, has hidden depths of 
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significance, which are best explored while it 
remains uncatalogued. 

Yet John is not content with this keen-edged 
truth. His thoughts and imagination were full 
of one face he had seen in that sea of faces, and 
he goes on to say, ‘ There standeth one among 
you whom ye know not—one who will baffle 
your classifying even more completely than I 
—one whom it will do you little good to cata- 
logue, but whom to know is eternal life.’ And 
as they looked round in curiosity it may well 
be that the eyes of some of them fell upon the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, classed Him at once as 
a village tradesman, and continued their search. 


2. The story of Jesus Christ is a familiar 
story—how ie was born, lived, taught, died, 
was buried, and rose from the dead. Some 
believe it, and some sigh, saying that it is a great 
mystery. Doubts invade their faith. Questions 
of pre-existence, virgin-birth, miracles, or resur- 
rection hinder them from pronouncing upon 
it, though they know it all so well. But both 
believers and unbelievers alike often mistake 
knowing for defining, and so repeat the old 
error of the priests and Levites. Faith in 
Christ is not the passing of an examination in 
theological terms and doctrines: it is a mag- 
nificent realization of the eternal love as it is 
in Him who interprets life and reveals the 
Father. Christ is one that standeth among you 
—the Eternal Contemporary who has never left 
mankind. The questions about Him can wait 
and find answer to-morrow ; but our souls may 
find themselves and their God through Him 
to-day. 

{| In one of Mr H. G. Wells’ books—a little 
biography of the great schoolmaster, Sanderson 
—he tells us that in all the religious teaching of 
the boys in his school Sanderson always sought 
to push past the interpreters of Jesus that he 
might find his way to Jesus Himself. He strove 
to make Christ central. ‘ This,’ says Mr Wells, 
speaking of Sanderson’s method, ‘is far from 
the old days of salvation by belief.’ But surely 
a man like Mr Wells ought to have known that 
what he calls salvation by belief very obviously 
means salvation by opinion, and that that is 
nowhere the teaching of the New Testament. 
It has never been the teaching of the Church 
either. What the New Testament always insists 
on is not salvation by belief—by opinion— 
but salvation by faith. Faith means not the 
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assent of the mind to a string of propositions, 
but the allegiance of the whole soul to a Person, 
the Person of Jesus.+ 

§ Frederic Myers once said of Josephine 
Butler, ‘She introduced me to Christianity 
as by a hidden door, not to its encumbering 
forms and dogmas, but to its heart of fire.’ 

Many speak of Him, and put this name or 
that upon Him, who do not know Him at all. 
But here and there a soul discovers Him and 
is amazed. He is so much more human than 
all that has been said about Him—so much 
more human and so much more Divine. That 
tremendous personality is at work in our own 
lives and in the lives of all about us—at work, 
and working for the same ends as of old. The 
marriage-feast of Cana is not ended. In a 
thousand homes He is turning the water of 
life and love and work into wine to-day. The 
temptations on the mountain are still in 
progress, and the Son of Man, in a thousand 
struggling souls, is winning His victory over 
self-indulgence and pride and the glory of the 
world which the devil offers. The Pharisee in 
the Temple is still bemg rejected in favour of 
the sin-smitten publican. The Cross is still on 
Calvary, and men are learning there the love 
and sacrifice through whic’: God wins the victory 
over the sin of the world. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


These things are happening. They are the 
only true interpretation of human life as we 
find it within ourselves and in our fellow-men. 
Every stroke of conscience, every desire of 
better life, every generous impulse, every 
victory over temptation, every sudden glory 
when the spirit is set free and leaps to eternal 
love, every touch of compassion, when we feel 
the sin and sorrow of our fellow-man upon our 
own heart, and pitying him would fain save 
him—there is Christ Jesus, manifest to the eyes 
of those that will see. To understand these 
things we have to turn to Him. To do them 
justice we have to interpret them in terms of 
His life and words. 

4] It is said that in the French Revolution 
the maddened crowd was rushing through the 
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corridors of the Tuileries, bent on the murder 
of the Queen. A young girl was in the front 
of that wild rush, and when they reached the 
locked door of the royal apartment she was 
driven against it with the full force of the mass 
of impetuous humanity behind her. The door 
gave way, and she was flung bleeding and 
unconscious forward upon the floor. When the 
girl came to herself the beautiful, compassionate 
face of Marie Antoinette was bending over her, 
the womanly arm of the Queen supporting 
her, while with her handkerchief she sought 
to stanch the bleeding of the wound. ‘The 
girl’s eyes opened, and filled with tears. Then 
breaking into a passion of weeping she cried : 
‘ Oh, I never dreamed she was like this.’ 4 


The Unknown Neighbour 


John i. 26.—‘ There standeth one among you, whom ye 
know not.’ 


1. Tur vicious practice of mistaking classi- 
fication for knowledge extends far beyond the 
Jews’ misapprehension of John and Jesus. It 
vitiates our whole judgment of our fellows. As 
those priests and Levites looked around the 
crowd that had gathered beside the Jordan, 
they were doubtless busy classifying the people 
into groups according to the localities from 
which they came and the trades they followed. 
It never struck them that each one of these 
ordinary human beings had a significance of his 
own. 

One hears sometimes the more or less cynical 
boast that such a man ‘ knows men,’ by which 
nothing better is intended than that the critic 
has some unkindly generalizations regarding 
human weaknesses and foibles, which he has 
chosen for his guidance and protection. This 
is but an extreme form of the error which is here 
exposed. Divide society into groups, acquire a 
stock of ready-made judgments upon each of 
these groups en masse, and trouble yourself no 
more about your fellows. It is in this way, by 
reason of the barricades natural and artificial 
which we have thrown up around classes, 
that all those huge provincialisms arise which 
separate man from man. There is the national 
provincialism, which has its designation for all 
men of each nation, and keeps wars and sus- 
picions and alienations still among us. There 

1 J. Kelman, Lphemera Hiernitatis, 160. 
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is the social provincialism, which takes for its 
unit such classes as employers and employed, 
and is responsible for labour warfare and class- 
hatred. There is the Church provincialism, 
which asks only whether a man is a Roman 
Catholic, a Unitarian, or a member of this or 
that one of the innumerable sects of Protes- 
tantism, and having branded him with a name 
proceeds to praise or to condemn him. It is 
incredible until one comes to think of it how 
deep-rooted is our habit of accepting such class- 
names as rigid and final standards of judgment, 
to be taken as settling our estimate of our 
fellow-men and our attitude towards them. 

{| Ina prominent New York church where the 
crowds were pressing down the aisles, the usher 
showed a Chinese couple into a pew just as two 
Americans had reached the spot. ‘ Pshaw!’ 
exclaimed the woman, ‘ why did you let those 
heathen go in first?’ One shrinks from the 
proper description of that attitude. It is of 
course discourtesy, provincialism; but it is 
more. It is one of the most contemptible and 
ruinous sins which to-day are destroying human 
life and making dangerously difficult the solu- 
tion of our social and international problems— 
a bigoted and ignorant prejudice that lumps 
and damns whole classes and races at a swoop. 
It does literally what the slang phrase suggests : 
it thinks in bunches.! 


2. If we really knew our fellow-men—how 
they live, how they weep and laugh—we would 
love them all. And the great secret is to be 
able to put ourselves in their places, to live 
their lives and think their thoughts as if we 
were they. If we could take our fellows out of 
their pigeon-holes and let them reveal them- 
selves simply as they are, if we could look one 
another in the face as man to man, we would 
soon solve the social problem. There is no end 
to the range of practical applications of this 
principle. 

(1) To know men is to know their hearts, and 
not their manners. Those are but few who are 
masters of the difficult art of self-expression, 
and most men mean a better thing than they 
know how to say. 

(2) It is to know their temptations, and not 
merely their sins. No judgments are so cheap 
as those we pass upon each other’s transgres- 
sions. The real standard for the guilt of a sin 

1H. E. Fosdick. 
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is the distance that had to be crossed to reach 
it. One removed by circumstances or by taste 
so far from it that to commit it he would have 
to make a supreme and painful effort, can be 
no judge of another who has but to take one 
false step to fall into its abyss. It is one thing 
to commit a crime to which one has no induce- 
ment, and which is out of the whole region of 
one’s desires. It is another thing to fall into 
it upon the hundredth temptation, when for 
long days one has kept off ninety and nine 
temptations that were tearing the flesh and 
throwing their glamour over the spirit, until 
at last the wearied will loses grasp of resolution, 
and the thing is done. 


What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


(3) To know men is to know their struggles 
and desires, and not merely their achievements. 
They may be making poor work of it, and pre- 
senting to their critics a spectacle of almost 
unbroken failure and second-rate or third-rate 
result, and yet they may be worth far more 
than can be measured by results. God only 
knows the shame and discouragement in their 
hearts because of those failures that the world 
judges so lightly. He measures them not by 
what they have done or are yet doing, but b 
what they are longing for and trying. He 
‘calleth things that are not as though they 
were,’ and sees and counts the secret effort and 
ideal, so long as men are honestly striving to 
realize it. 

All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount... . 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
That, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 


And indeed such hidden purposes and desires 
may one day surprise the world with their 
actual achievement. It is never safe to despise 
one of these little ones. They may be waiting 
for their hour, in which they will humiliate 
those who have discounted them. In all our 
knowledge of men it is wise to allow wide 
margins for slumbering powers, and to seek to 
discover such if we may. 
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(4) To know men is to know their worth, and 
not merely their defects. In every life there is 
both good and evil, and we are all vexing and 
irritating each other in more or less uncon- 
scious ways. Yet, thank God, we are all help- 
ing on each other’s lives also, and the general 
life of man is forwarded not by immaculate 
people, but by very faulty ones, who yet» have 
the qualities of their defects. Those are wise 
who train their minds to appreciation rather 
than to censure, who can discount annoyances 
that they may discover genuine worth of char- 
acter. One of the commonest kinds of tragedy 
in life is that of those who, while their friends 
are with them, fail to appreciate them. When 
the friends are gone they discover too late how 
great a gap they have been filling, and how 
many quiet services they have been rendering. 

4 ‘ All my troubles,’ says Alice Meynell in a 
letter, ‘ are little, old, foolish, trivial, as they 
always were—the troubles of my spiritual life, 
I mean. But as to sorrow, my failure of love 
to those that loved me can never be cancelled 
or undone. So I never fail in a provision of 
grief for any night of my life.’ + 

But there is a deeper secret yet—the secret 
of Jesus Christ. The usual standard by which 
men judge one another is the essentially selfish 
one of how much the man is worth to his critic. 
How much can I learn from him or receive 
from him? How much can he give me of 
‘love, amusement, sympathy?’ Judged by 
that standard we shall all find many apparently 
worthless people around us. But if we would 
reverse the standard, and ask what is their need 
of us instead of what is their value to us, we 
should find ourselves in a new world. Instead 
of seeking to exploit the wealth of the natures 
about us, we might explore their poverty in the 
hope of enriching it. That is the authentic 
note of Christ—the instinct of the saviour. 
And for the saviour there can be no uninterest- 
ing people anywhere. For him, the most im- 
poverished lives are indeed the most interesting ; 
and the less there is to receive, the more chance 
there is for giving. 


O Lord, that I could live for others, 
With no ends of my own; 

That I could pour myself into my brothers 
And live for them alone. 


1 Viola Meynell, Alice Meynell, 122. 
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The Lamb of God 


John i. 29.—‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ 


TuerE had been no prophet in Israel for five 
long centuries. And now suddenly a voice is 
heard in the wilderness—the voice of a prophet. 
It made a great impression upon the people. 
They were struck, first of all, by his appear- 
ance. But they marvelled still more at the 
things which he said. They quoted with 
delight his sharp sayings to the Pharisees, to 
the Roman soldiers, and to others. And when 
he preached, no one could be indifferent to his 
words. The echo of his words has reached 
down the long centuries to the present day. 
It was mighty preaching that stirred the 
hearts of all men, and every one felt that a 
new day had come to Israel, that a real 
preacher of righteousness had been found at 
last. 

Who was he, then, this John the Baptist ? 
He had been born in a religious family. His 
father was one of the priests, and his mother 
also belonged to a priestly family. What was 
it that sent him out into the wilderness ? 

It was the sense of sin that drove John to 
the wilderness. And what did the wilderness 
do for him? It brought him face to face with 
God. We need to be face to face with God to 
understand what sin is. When its only back- 
ground is God’s holiness and purity, then we 
see our sin as it really is; we see it in all its 
hideousness and loathsomeness.. And in the 
loneliness there, he meditated upon the Old 
Testament revelation, so that it became full 
of meaning to him. How often he must have 
read of the suffering Messiah, of One who bears 
other people’s sins, of One who suffers, the just 
for the unjust! ‘Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afilicted.’ And so when John saw Jesus coming 
to him, he recognized Him as the suffering 
Messiah, and he cried out, ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ 


1. Why did John call Jesus the Lamb of 
God? Perhaps it was the time of the Passover 
and the Paschal lambs were being driven to 
Jerusalem. 
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All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad ; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road ; 

All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God.+ 


There is not very much said about the lamb 
in the Old Testament, and yet what there is is 
exceedingly important. Indeed, we might say 
that the whole drama of revelation is the 
evolution of the lamb. We find one of the 
most moving stories of the lamb at the begin- 
ning of the Bible; and at the end of it, in 
Revelation, we see the angels round about the 
throne, gazing upon One who is as a Lamb as 
it had been slain from the foundation of the 
world. 

There are three phases of history in the story 
of the Israelitish nation. Think of the time of 
the Patriarchs—of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob—when Israel was simply a family. The 
greatest story by far of that phase was the 
story of Abraham ascending Mount Moriah with 
his son, when the boy looked up into the face of 
his father, and said, ‘ Behold the fire and the 
wood: but where is the lamb for a burnt- 
offering?’ That story is easily the most 


~ romantic in that domestic phase of Jewish 


history. ‘My father, behold the fire and the 
wood.’ That is always our problem. Behold 
the externals of religion, its outward forms— 
but where is the sacrifice ? Where is the means 
by which sin can be put away? Then we have 
the second stage. the Jews became a wander- 
ing tribe, a nomadic, gypsy tribe ; and the most 
striking thing in that phase is the story of the 
Passover. No story of the tribal stage of Jewish 
history is comparable to it in dramatic force— 
the slaying of the lamb, and the sprinkling of 
the blood on the lintel and door-posts, that 
the angel might pass over and the first-born be 
spared. Then we pass to the national stage. 
Israel grew and became a great nation with a 
literature of its own. And when we look back 
upon that final stage of Jewish development ; 
when we think of the literature of the prophets 


and the seers and the psalmists, surely the most 


striking and impressive passage in that rich 


1 Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
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treasury of poetry and prophecy is the fifty- 
third of Isaiah. ‘He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. . . . All 
we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ So we have 
the thought of the lamb as the centre, the heart, 
of Old Testament truth. 

§] Probably the most wonderful building 
in the world is the Cathedral of Cologne. 
Hundreds of years ago some man now for- 
gotten (for history often does not know the 
names of its greatest makers)—some unknown 
man—framed the idea of it in his head, and 
longed to make it visible in stone, but because 
it was so great and good when the man died 
his work was still unfinished. It was still 
unfinished when his name was forgotten. At 
last, even the design of it was lost, and there 
was no hope that the cathedral would ever 
get done. But when Napoleon went storming 
through Europe his marshals lighted by chance 
on this old lost design of the cathedral. It was 
hidden in some dusty corner of a monastery. 
So it got back again to Cologne, and in after 
centuries the magnificent structure received its 
topstone. 

That is an illustration of what is constantly 
taking place. A long, long time elapses be- 
tween the conception of an idea and its con- 
summation. There is a struggle through dark 
days, and fearful hindrances to get it accepted, 
to get it honoured in the community or the 
nation. And sometimes it seems impossible. 
It is driven back and down below the surface 
of the national consciousness and thought, and 
then some Napoleon comes storming through 
the world, upheaving old customs and habits, 
and the lost or forgotten idea appears again 
on the surface, and men are ready to hear it 
and to execute it. There never was a better 
illustration of this truth than is supplied by the 
evolution of the lamb that is embodied in the 
fifty-third of Isaiah. The prophet, whose very 
name is unknown to us, lights this vision in 
the nation’s life. He died, and the world had 
to wait for about five hundred years before it 
saw its fulfilment.? 

(1) Both to John and to us the first thought 
the word ‘lamb’ brings is that of innocence. 
He who takes away the sin of the world must 

1 R. Waddell, Behold the Lamb of God! 97. 
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be Himself without sin. We do not make 
enough of Christ’s sinless life. It is not simply 
that He is an example offered for our imitation. 
His sinlessness is the very essence of His life, 
His sinlessness is Himself. But it is not the 
innocence of a child that knows nothing of the 
world. It is the innocence of one who has 
taken life in both hands; of one who has gone 
down among the sins and temptations of life, 
and has come out of them pure and unsoiled. 

q All founders of religion went through some 
experience of restoration from a clouded and 
broken life to a clear and restored life—all 
except Jesus. ‘ All of us,’ says Bushnell, ‘ go 
on into goodness on the principle of rectifica- 
tion.’ We judge our past, criticize it, repent 
of it, rectify it, and thus pass on into goodness. 
There are no exceptions to this, and the better 
the man the more thorough the rectification. 
But Jesus rectifies nothing. He recalls no 
word that He ever spoke, retraces no step that 
He ever took, undoes no act that He ever did. 
He taught His disciples to pray the prayer, 
‘Our Father . . . forgive us our trespasses,’ 
but He never prayed that prayer. His last 
word was not a prayer for restoration or accept- 
ance, but, ‘ It is finished.’ 4 

(2) But the idea that was in John’s mind 
when he called Jesus the Lamb of God was 
not so much innocence or any other quality 
as the thought of death or sacrifice. ‘He was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter,’ says Isaiah, 
and the Passover lambs, if they were passing 
by at that moment, were being led to Jerusalem 
to be offered as a sacrifice to God. But they 
are unwilling victims, these lambs; they go to 
their death reluctantly. So their deaths have 
no moral significance. But the remarkable 
thing about the death of the Lamb of God is 
that it is purely voluntary. Death did not 
choose Him. He chose death. He met it at 
the trysting-place that had been fixed from 
the beginning of the world, and He went to it 
though legions of angels were waiting to bear 
Him away from it. That is what makes His 
death a thing absolutely unique in the history 
of the world. 


2. But why does John call Him the Lamb 
of God? For the very fullest of reasons. 
Because God provided Him and God accepted 
Him. He was provided by God—‘ God so 

1 E. Stanley Jones, Christ at the Round Table, 289. 
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loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son.’ That is the great difference, the eternal 
difference, between Christianity and every other 
religion. In other religions man provides the 
sacrifice for his God. In Christianity God pro- 
vides the sacrifice for man. If it cost Christ 
something to die, it cost the Father something 
to give Him up to death. The two are in 
absolute unity in working out man’s salvation. 
And so the Lamb of God, which God Himself 
provides, is accepted by God. It is because 
He is provided by God and accepted by God 
that He is able to save us to the uttermost. 


3. ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ What a tremendous 
sweep it is—the sin of the whole world. But if 
it is a great sweep, it is not done in any whole- 
sale way. It is done by each individual having 
his own sin taken away. That is why John 
says, ‘Behold!’ Every man must look for 
himself. When Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, it was only those who looked 
who were healed. I lay my sins on Jesus, the 
spotless Lamb of God. And even if we find it 
difficult to see why the death of Christ upon the 
Cross is an atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, does that prevent us from making the 
trial in our own particular case? If we want 
to travel by the electric cars, must we know all 
about electricity and the force that moves 
them before we do it? If we are thirsty, will 
we refuse a glass of water till we know what its 
chemical constituents are? ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
That is the gospel. 


I know not how that Calvary’s Cross 
A world from sin could free ; 

I only know its matchless love 

Has brought God’s love to me. 


The Lamb and the Sin 


John i. 29.—‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’ 


Tuis word is John’s contribution towards 
the solution of the biggest problem of history 
—the personality of Jesus Christ. Who was 
Jesus? What was His nature? Where do 
we place Him? Every other great man you 
can put in some niche, to which he belongs, 
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some compartment of thought or action. He 
may be a great thinker, or hero, or saint. But 
Christ stands alone. Try to squeeze Him into 
a dictionary of human biography and you will 
leave out something, something which the 
scientific historian or literary biographer can- 
not catch, and that something is everything. 
What do we make of the problem of Jesus ? 
The moment we try to classify Jesus we realize 
His uniqueness. It is not enough to say, 
‘Behold the man’; we must get deeper. It 
is not enough to say, ‘ Behold the teacher,’ as 
Nicodemus did. It is not enough to say, 
“ Behold the martyr.’ We do not reach reality 
in our view of Christ till we can say, ‘ Behold 
the Saviour of the world.’ In the last resort, 
He has to do with our sin, not with our failure ; 
with the world’s evil, not with its suffering ; 
with the redemption of humanity, not with its 
reformation; with a new heart, not with a 
better world. Make of it what we will, it is 
against that hidden rock of sin that the world 
is for ever making shipwreck. The world needs 
the gifts of various kinds of men. It needs 
leaders, teachers, financiers, statesmen. But 
its deepest need is a Saviour. It is through 
that need that we see the value of Jesus; for 
the measure of our need is the measure of our 
vision. The man whose need is deepest finds 
in Christ most of all. It is to that man that 
Christ comes rising upon the darkness, as if ‘ in 
- the midst of a dark night, day suddenly broke.’ 


1. Let us try to get into the heart of this 
deep saying. ‘Behold the Lamb of God ’— 
that means sacrifice; it suggests an altar; it 
foreshadows the Cross. It is a suffering Saviour 
who takes away the sin of the world; that 
much becomes clear. That much has always 
been clear to the heart of the world. How does 
the suffering Christ become Saviour? That is 
what we want to know. How does the dying 
Saviour take away sin? It is true, our salva- 
tion does not depend upon our theory of the 
Atonement. It depends on our experience of 
Christ’s love. The great doctrines of the New 
Testament are only efforts to describe experi- 
ence, not cast-iron moulds into which experience 
must be run. But we have minds that crave 
to understand, and there are prejudices and pre- 
suppositions of the mind which stand in the way 
of our seeing Jesus and obscure the saving vision. 

One of the oldest questions in the world since 
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the death of Christ has been the question—Why 
was it necessary for Christ to suffer and to die ? 
‘ Ought he to have suffered all these things and 
so to enter into his glory?’ That was the 
question which the disciples debated. For 
them, His death was tragic, the last grim horror 
which brought down the night of sheer despair. 
The answer is, that, in the world of His day, 
living such a life as He lived, preaching such 
truth as He preached, it was inevitable that He 
would be put to death. Various forces con- 
centrated in the crucifixion of Christ, but they 
all come to one thing in the end. It was sin 
that.slew Jesus Christ. It was because men 
would not listen to Him that they rose and 
swept Him out of their world. This is not to 
say that Christ died unwillingly. He was not 
a mere victim of a tragedy. He was always 
master of the situation. He died because He 
willed to die, because in such a world as this, 
it was the inevitable end to a life of truth and 
love. There is a story of a soldier with one 
arm, who was standing in the streets one day 
when an acquaintance came up to him, and 
said, ‘ Well, old man, I see this war has taken 
it out of you.’ ‘ Oh no,’ said the other, looking 
at his empty sleeve; ‘I gave it.’ That is the 
point of view from which we must begin to 
look at the death of Christ. Sin took Christ’s 
life, but Christ gave it; and in that giving, He 
was more than master of events. For it is the 
truth of the New Testament, that the sin that 
put Him on a cross signed with that act its own 
death-warrant and put into the hands of Christ 
the mightiest weapon against itself. 


O Captain of the wars, whence won Ye so great 
scars ? 
In what fight did Ye smite, and what manner 
was the foe ? 
Was it on a day of rout they compassed Thee 
about, 
Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye wrought 
their overthrow ? 


’T was on a day of rout they girded Me about, 
They wounded all My brow, and they smote 
Me through the side ; 
My hand held no sword when I met their arméd 
horde, 
And the conqueror fell down, and the Con- 
quered bruised his pride.t 
1 Francis Thompson, The Veteran of Heaven. 
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2. But how does the sacrifice of Christ take 
away sin ? 

(1) It awakens men to the reality and the 
consciousness of sin; and that is the first step 
toward taking it away. No man can get rid of 
sin in his life till he has faced it, realized its 
power, accepted responsibility for it, and so 
nailed it like a false coin to the counter that it 
shall no more pass into circulation in his life 
—with his consent at least. In certain forms 
of mental trouble where patients suffer from 
various fears, the process of mind-cure by which 
they are treated is to bring to their minds and 
get them to face the thing which has produced 
the trouble. They may be quite unconscious 
of it. It may lie hidden among the forgotten 
secrets of memory, but before there can be 
peace of mind, the thing must be dug up and 
faced, and then it can be put away. Often the 
very facing of it will ‘raze out the written 
trouble of the brain.’ It is the very same with 
the soul and the dispeace of sin. Sin must be 
faced and realized and condemned. No gospel 
will do anything but touch the surface of life 
which does not deal with sin as a reality. The 
lurid forms of sin are not the worst forms of it. 
The sins that keep life from its power and peace 
are not the sensational sins. They are such 
sins as pride, and jealousy, and greed, and the 
selfish spirit, and the hate and envy which have 
their seats in many an outwardly blameless 
life. How are men awakened to these? In 
the last resort, there is one vision alone which 
will bring the revelation of what pride is, and 
selfishness and hatred and jealousy and greed. 
It is the Cross of Christ. For it was these things 
coming to a head that crucified the Son of God. 
It was for this Christ died; for there was no 
other way of awakening the world but to die, 
to let sin take its full course and come to its 
tragic culmination in the Cross of Calvary. 

(2) But, further, the Crucified Christ sets free 
from sin, because He reveals the utter love and 
forgiveness of God, and enables us to realize it 
and make it ours. Was the Cross a necessity 
to our forgiveness? Did the death of Christ 
purchase forgiveness for us, as the old theology 
puts it? There is no warrant for that in the 
New Testament. John the Baptist preached 
the forgiveness of sins. Christ blessed men with 
the pardon of their sins long before He died. 
Many of the Old Testament saints experienced 
the forgiveness of God. ‘Bless the Lord, O 
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my soul, who forgiveth all thine iniquities.’ 
There it is, and there is no mention of sacrifice. 
But how many of them realized this forgive- 
ness? Think of the sacrifices which made the 
Jewish altars reek with blood. Why these 
sacrifices? Because there is something in the 
heart awakened to the fact of sin which makes 
it terribly difficult for us to realize the forgive- 
ness of God. We cannot forgive ourselves. 
How can God forgive us—the Light in whom 
there is no darkness, whose light searches our 
secret hearts to the last fragment of our motives 
and desires? To bring the assurance of for- 
giving love Christ died. For the Cross reveals 
a love which loved on, amid the bitterest shafts 
of human hatred, and in the very agony of 
death cried, ‘ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’ That vision of Christ 
upon His Cross brings home the amazing reality 
of the Divine forgiveness. 


Hast thou ever seen the Lord, Christ the 
crucified ? 

Hast thou seen those wounded hands ? 
thou seen his side ? 


Hast 


Hast thou seen the cruel thorns woven for his 
crown ? 

Hast thou, hast thou seen his blood, dropping, 
dropping down ? 


Hast thou seen who that one is who did hurt 
him so? 


‘Hast thou seen the sinner, cause of all his woe ? 


Hast thou seen how he, to save, sufiers thus 
and dies ? 

Hast thou seen on whom he looks with his 
loving eyes ? 


Hast thou ever, ever seen love that was like 
this ? 
Hast thou given up thy life wholly to be his? 


3. Every view of the Cross of Christ (and 
there have been many views of it) is just man’s 
feeble attempt to put into words what Christ 
put into His Cross—the love of God which 
passeth knowledge, that love which is able to 
redeem the worst and to raise the crippled life, 
and to turn the very scars of sin into a purify- 
ing memory by which the heart is kept soft and 

1 Narayan Vaman Tilak. 
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suppliant and alive to God. If we are sure of 
that love, if we are seeing into its depth and 
splendour, it matters little by what theory we 
try to explain the miracle. If the Cross strikes 
home to the heart, with the love and forgive- 
ness which cleanses and redeems, and brings 
peace to the soul, and power to the will, we 
can use what words we may to describe what 
Christ has done. 

§| The late Dr Denney was once talking to 
his students of the tendency of some Protestants 
to minimise the Cross, and he said, ‘ If I had 
the choice between such a one and a Roman 
priest holding up the Cross to a dying man and 
saying, ‘‘ God loves like that,” I had rather be 
the priest.’ 

It is just here that so many people fail of 
the great salvation, the full deliverance which 
sets them free. ‘Taketh away ’ the sin of the 
» world—what does that mean? The word in 
the Greek is the same as John used in describ- 
ing how the women went to the sepulchre and 
found the stone taken away, the stone which 
hid their Lord. The taking away of the stone 
was the prelude to the fellowship of Jesus. It 
was the prelude for them to the new life of 
union with Christ and of miraculous service 
for Christ, which brought down the power of 
heathendom and made a new world. There is 
wonderful illumination in this picture of what 
it means to take away our sin, for the taking 
- away of sin is nothing if it be not the means to 

a new lifeand a recovered fellowship with God. 
Christ takes away sin’s power to deceive us, to 
blind us, to drug our spiritual sense. He takes 
away the power of sin to hang round our necks 
a chain of evil memories. He takes away the 
power of sin to blight our hopes and to enfeeble 
us by despair. To see there the love of God, 
rebuking, awakening, forgiving, is the secret of 
that risen life which is a new creation. The 
knowledge of that forgiveness is the master- 
motive, the kindling point of Christian 
enthusiasm. 

4] Walter Pater describes with great imagina- 
tive insight the gathering of a little Christian 
Church of the early centuries in a house in 
Rome. One of the things he pictures is a 
certain look upon the faces of them all—the 
expression of ‘a wonderful sort of gladness, 

_ the look of men upon whom some all-subduing 
experience had wrought heroically and who still 
remembered a great deliverance.’ 
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4] Do you remember the lad in Stevenson, 
returning from the duel in which he had been 
quite sure that his life must be forfeited, for 
he had never an idea how to handle a rapier, 
had hardly so much as touched a weapon in 
his life, how he heard his heart singing and his 
very footfalls beating out from the paving 
stones that joyous chant, ‘Surely the bitter- 
ness of death is past!’ So, as they come down 
from Calvary, men and women hear their hearts 
also singing like a happy child, and their feet 
echoing that marvellous assertion which they 
know to be a fact—I believe, I believe, I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins ! } 

The knowledge that we are forgiven is the 
abiding secret of power for character, ever 
renewed and deepened, as we keep our lives open 
to the vision of Calvary. And more, it is the 
dynamic of all great service. The socialist 
groups have a Sunday school and a hymn-book 
of their own, and in it they have put Matheson’s 
great hymn, ‘ O Love that wilt not let me go.’ 
But they have left out the last verse. They 
sing of love, and joy and light, but of the Cross 
through which these things live to the world 
they know nothing, and will have nothing to do. 
The defect is fatal. 


Reformer or Redeemer? 


John i. 35-37.—‘ Again the next day after John stood, 
and two of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as he 
walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb of God! And the two 
disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus.’ 


We have in this incident a very interesting 
study in spiritual development. It is the 
record of two men’s spiritual pilgrimage from 
John to Jesus. The two had been among the 
multitudes attracted by the great prophet of 
the wilderness, and they had attached them- 
selves to him among the number of his dis- 
ciples. Then there came the day when the 
ministry of John reached its climax and con- 
summation in the baptism of Jesus, concerning 
whom John made his great prophetic declara- 
tion. ‘ Again the next day after John stood, 
and two of his disciples; and looking upon 
Jesus as he walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb 
of God! And the two disciples heard him 
speak, and they followed Jesus.’ 

Their action was in no sense a desertion of 

1 A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 142. 
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their former master; rather was it a response 
to the deeper significance of his own teaching. 
Their going from him was really a tribute to 
him. It showed that they had caught some 
glimpse of the deeper significance of his mes- 
sage and work. Nevertheless, it was a great 
venture of faith. On the one hand was the 
famous prophet, the man who had the ear of 
the nation, the most prominent figure in the 
national life. On the other hand was a humble 
unknown Galilean peasant, with as yet no 
credentials beyond the testimony of John. 
But they made the venture—they left John 
and followed Jesus. 


1. This whole incident comes home very 
closely to some of our modern religious and 
social problems. In our day, much as we may 
deplore the indifference to spiritual things that 
is manifested by so many, it is nevertheless 
also true that there is a vast amount of interest 
shown in religion. With many it reveals itself 
in adherence to one or other of the numerous 
cults—Spiritualism, Christian Science, Higher 
Thought—that profess, or seek, to give a final 
and satisfying answer to the deepest cravings 
of the soul. With a far greater number it is 
revealed in a deep moral earnestness, an intense 
zeal for Social Reform, and in all that tends to 
benefit humanity, and to make the world a 
better place. Vast numbers of these earnest 
folk are not found inside our churches. If 
questioned, some would definitely repudiate the 
suggestion that they had any interest at all in 
religion. But, whether they recognize it or not, 
there is obviously a very real and deep affinity 
in many things between their position and that 
of the professed followers of Jesus Christ. But 
there is also a difference. In their scheme of 
thought and life there is a lack of something 
that Christianity possesses, and which Christian- 
ity declares to be vital. 

It is not that Jesus is dishonoured, or even 
ignored. Often the sincerest honour is paid to 
Him, and appeal made to His teaching. Rather 
is it that His full significance is not realized. 
Certain aspects of His message are fastened 
upon and emphasized, sometimes to the ex- 
clusion or forgetfulness of other aspects that 
may be more central and more vital. It is not 
uncharitable to say that the standard and ideal 
of life that many are setting before themselves, 
and earnestly striving after, has in many ways 
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closer affinity to that of John than to that of 
Jesus. The Leader whom many seek, and to 
whom they are eager to give loyal allegiance, 
is the Prophet, the man on fire with a great 
moral passion and reforming zeal, rather than 
the Redeemer, the Christ, who ‘endured the 
Cross, despising the shame.’ 

One is not suggesting that in Jesus there 
is an absence of that moral earnestness and 
reforming zeal that were so conspicuous in John. 
We find them in even greater prominence. 
Jesus was a Reformer, the greatest the world 
has known. Jesus was a moral zealot; He 
could pour scathing words of denunciation upon 
injustice and wrong. Yet when we read the 
New Testament we see that with Jesus, side by 
side with all this, or, rather, overshadowing all 
this, there is always something more. And it 
is this something more that is so often lacking 
to-day. 

4] Mr Cairns, the London magistrate, says 
that Christ ‘was familiar with and took cog- 
nizance of the problems that have a strong 
resemblance to those that press so actually on 
our modern civilization. He was in as intimate 
touch with life as Mr Sidney Webb or Mr George 
Bernard Shaw. The geographical and political 
setting was different, but the problems seem 
identical with those that harass London.’ 1 

We unfeignedly rejoice in the nobler aspira- 
tions of men, to whatever sect or party they 
may belong. All that is good in life, in any 
movement, any party, any individual, has its 
source in God, and has its part in helping 
to usher in the Kingdom. And whether it 
expresses itself in orthodox religious channels 
or not, we rejoice in all evidence of moral ear- 
nestness, of dissatisfaction with things that are 
unjust and evil. We are grateful that the vision 
of a regenerated earth is capturing the imagina- 
tion of many of the most earnest minds of our 
time, outside as well as inside the churches, 
and inspiring them to noble and unselfish ser- 
vice. ‘To multitudes all this is not simply a 
political creed ; it is a religion. They can con- 
ceive nothing higher or more worthy, they want 
nothing higher. 

But to such one would say, as fellow-soldiers 
in the same great fight, ‘ You are taking a high 
stand; are you quite sure it is the highest ? 
You are following a noble ideal, but is that ideal 
the ideal of Jesus, or only that of John? Does 

1 Sidelights of London, p. 286. 
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it include what Jesus believed to be the supreme 
thing ? 


2. What, then, is it that constitutes the 
difference between the two ideals? What do 
we find in Jesus that we do not find in John ? 
The secret is enshrined in John’s own words, 
“Behold the Lamb of God.’ John himself 
could not have understood the full significance 
of those words ; the two disciples certainly could 
not. But we, with the fuller advantage of 
Christian knowledge and experience, rightly 
interpret them as, at any rate, a foreshadowing 
of the Cross. And there is our answer. It is 
the Cross, and what the Cross signifies, that 
marks the great distinction between John and 
Jesus, the Reformer and the Redeemer. Not 
the preaching of a zealous Prophet, but the 
death of a Divine Saviour, was to prove the 
fount of spiritual life for men. Not the banks 
of Jordan, but the hill called Calvary, was to 
see the birth of the religion that alone could 
save the world. 

As of old, so to-day, to many the Cross is a 
stumbling-block, to many others foolishness. 
Many do not want the Cross. Many seek to 
interpret Christ without any reference to His 
Cross. There are those who tell us, often with 
deep sincerity and earnestness of spirit, that the 
heart of the Christian message is to be found 
in the ethical teaching of Jesus, and in the life 
- that so wondrously illuminated the teaching. 
The doctrine of salvation through the death of 
Christ is to be regarded as a later development 
of Christian thought. As the years passed by, 
the original simplicity and beauty of the teach- 
ing of the Founder were obscured and distorted 
by the misplaced zeal of His followers. The 
Church began to formulate creeds, and to 
elaborate dogmas, and in so doing it emphasized 
the things. And what we need to do 
to-day is to get back behind those theological 
blunders and that false emphasis, and to redis- 
cover the real significance of Jesus and His 
religion; and to do so, it is to the teaching 
Christ of the Galilean hillsides rather than to 
the Christ of Calvary that we need to turn. 

Such a line of argument has many attractions 
for earnest minds. It seems to get rid of many 
difficulties. It seems to give us a personal 
Christ, the real Jesus of History, instead of a 
theological Christ. It takes us out of the realm 
_ of theological controversy into the quiet, peace- 
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ful air of the countryside, while we listen to 
Jesus Himself, as in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage He talks to us about God, and Nature, 
and man. And yet, attractive as it may be, 
there are one or two facts to be considered 
before we give our verdict. 

(1) It is well to remind ourselves, in the first 
place, that the Gospels make it very clear that 
the thought of His death was in the mind of 
Jesus throughout His ministry, and that for 
Him it had a profound significance. His 
ministry was that of the ‘ steadfast face ’"—set 
towards Jerusalem. Whatever His death meant 
to Jesus (and its full significance, we do not, and 
cannot, know) it was certainly not an unantici- 
pated Cross to which He went. Jesus came to 
die, to give His life a ransom for many. 

4] Holman Hunt’s famous picture, entitled, 
‘The Shadow of the Cross,’ suggests that 
already in the Nazareth home the consciousness 
of the necessity of His death may have begun 
to dawn upon Jesus. The picture represents, 
it will be recalled, the interior of the carpenter’s 
workshop in Nazareth, with Joseph and the lad 
Jesus at work. The lad pauses for a moment 
in his work, and, as he stretches himself in the 
doorway, the shadow of a cross is thrown by 
the sun on the wall behind. However this may 
be, we cannot read the Gospels with any degree 
of attention without observing how from an 
early stage in His public ministry the thought 
of His death was already present to His mind 
as almost inevitably involved in the course He 
chose to the accomplishment of God’s purposes 
through Him.? 

(2) Again, as a matter of historic fact, we 
know that the Cross was central, and vital, 
for Christian preaching from the very beginning. 
The life of Jesus was sublime, His teaching of 
unique and inestimable value to the world ; 
but it was not His life or His teaching only that 
created the Christian Church, or gave to the 
world the Christian Gospel. We rightly value 
and revere them; but we remember the truth 
to which Dr Denney gave expression: ‘ Jesus 
did not come primarily to preach a Gospel, but 
that there might be a Gospel to preach.’ 

(3) And the testimony of history concerning 
the Christian beginnings is confirmed by the 
experience of the Christian centuries. It is the 
Cross that has been the unfailing source of 


1 J. M. Shaw, The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of 
God, 106. 
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spiritual power, the fount of spiritual life for 
men. We are told that what the modern 
world needs is not the story of a death, but a 
Gospel of Life. In large measure true; but let 
us remember that it was that Death that gave 
to the world the only Gospel of Life that it 
knows. 

We may not understand the Cross; we do 
not understand it. All our theories of the 
Atonement are inadequate to reach the heart 
of the, sublime mystery of Redemption ; but, 
alike in the realms of spiritual experience and of 
Christian thought, we cannot escape it even if 
we would. At the heart of Christianity there 
stands an inescapable Cross. 


3. What is the meaning and message of the 
Cross in relation to the urgent social problems 
of to-day ? What in modern terms is the real 
difference between John and Jesus, the Re- 
former and the Redeemer? Surely this: The 
Johns of the world, with all their earnest zeal, 
can never do more than touch the externals of 
life; Jesus deals with the inner realities of life 
itself. 

{| Frederic Harrison, through most years 
of his long life, steadily refused the Christian 
Faith. If ever a man tried out, from the 
highest motives, what could be done for 
humanity, apart from faith in God, it was he. 
Towards the end of his life he wrote these 
words: ‘All our achievements are being 
hampered, and often neutralized, all our diffi- 
culties are being doubled, and all our moral 
and social diseases are being aggravated by the 
fact that we have suffered our religion to slide 
from us. The urgent task of our time is to 
recover a religious faith as a basis of life both 
personal and social.’ 4 

One of the great lessons of life that we have 
not yet fully learned is that all the social and 
political and industrial problems of the day 
have a deeper spiritual significance, and their 
lasting solution can be found only in the domain 
of spiritual truth and redemptive spiritual 
power. The reforming zeal of parties and 
organizations may do noble things; it may 
improve conditions and circumstances ; it may 
win notable victories for justice and truth; it 
may alleviate the pain of the world’s woe, and 
for all this we thank God. But it cannot heal 
the wound; it cannot get to the heart of the 

1 R. W. Thompson. 
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problem and deal with that. At the heart of 
every human problem is the problem of the 
human heart, and there is only one Physician 
who is efficacious there. It is only the Lamb 
of God who can take away the sin of the world, 
and that, after all, is the problem. At the back 
of all other problems, individual or social, 
political or industrial, there is the deeper and 
infinitely more tragic problem of the sin of the 
world, and the only solution of that problem 
is the redemptive love of God revealed in the 
Cross of Christ. 


From bondage to our old beliefs, 
You say our rescue must begin. 

But I need refuge from my griefs, 
And saving from my sin. 


The Great Hours of Life 
John i. 39.—‘ It was about the tenth hour.’ 


In the critical experiences of our personal lives, 
how often do the least important happenings 
become almost unconsciously an element of the 
abiding impression! The size and shape of the 
room where we were at the moment, the pic- 
tures and books, the fragrance of the flowers on 
the table, the outlook from the windows—all 
blend imevitably and inextricably with the 
memory of the crisis and its thoughts and 
emotions. So the disciple who first related 
the incident we are considering recalled vividly 
the very hour of the day when they reached for 
the first time the house in which Jesus lodged. 
It was an eventful hour, a turning-point of 
destiny, and could not be forgotten. Their 
whole spiritual life appeared to them to have 
dated from that hour. 


1. The meeting of Andrew and John with 
Jesus is not without historic interest and im- 
portance. It was a seed-hour of history, seen 
to be full of deep and vast significance when 
we think of it, enclosing the future of the 
Church of Christ. It is typical and representa- 
tive of much that has happened and is con- 
stantly happening in the world of human life. 
The course of human history is marked all along 
with events which give it direction and char- 
acter, and on which we fix at once as dates 
from which to mark the beginnings of great 
civic, intellectual, and religious movements. 
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It was a great hour when the men of Athens 
resolved to fight at Marathon, and by doing so 
preserved the civilization of Europe. It was a 
great hour when Columbus, seeking a new route 
to the Indies, stumbled upon a continent ; when 
the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter which 
heralded the downfall of slavery in America. 
Such hours hold in them the founding of cities 
and states, civilization, culture, and religion. 
It was a great hour in the intellectual history of 
mankind when, in 1859, Charles Darwin’s Origin 
of Species was published; for everyone born 
since then may be said to have drawn in with 
daily breath the thoughts which make up what 
we now call the philosophy of Evolution. Then 
there entered into human thought an element 
which did not exist before, and which has 
changed our view of life and God, of Nature 
and man, changed our attitude to many things 
both material and spiritual. It was a great 
hour in the moral and religious history of the 
world when Jesus Christ was born in an obscure 
corner of the Roman Empire well-nigh two 
thousand years ago. Little could anyone have 
dreamed that the birth-hour of Joseph’s and 
Mary’s child was the greatest birth-hour of all 
history. It was a great hour when the faith 
awoke in the hearts of the first Christian dis- 
ciples that the Cross and the Grave were not the 
end, that their Master had risen through death 
to life, that the purpose of God had not been 
- frustrated but fulfilled by His dying. In that 
eventful hour a new history of mankind began, 
and the sorrowful questionings of other religions 
met an answer of regenerating life and hope. It 
was a great hour for Christendom when the 
monk, Martin Luther, heard ringing in his soul, 
as he was climbing on his knees the penitential 
stairs at Rome, the word of the Hebrew prophet 
and Christian Apostle, ‘ The just shall live by 
faith,’ and found in it redeeming help for him- 
self and inspiration to lead the Christian world 
through a great historic crisis into this new age 
of better knowledge of God and man. 


2. What is true of public life and history is 
no less true of the private life of men. There 
are critical hours which seem to direct and 
shape our whole future life, settle the question 
of our happiness and fortune, of our usefulness 
and influence. It is strange to look back upon 
our life and realize how little we remember of 
it; so many things and thoughts have become 
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as if they had never been; and yet there are 
clearly defined events and experiences, particu- 
lar circumstances, and certain high-tide marks 
of thought or emotion which come back with a 
distinctness and vividness which do not grow 
less with the years. It is true that our high 
hours are but few when compared with the 
whole sum of life; they are mainly glimpses of 
the ideal, flashes of insight, gleams of inspira- 
tion, accompanied by pure and intense longing 
and aspiration ; but it is these brief spaces, these 
supreme hours, that make up our real life. 

4; The number of its great hours was Robert 
Browning’s measure of life. One hour with a 
poet like Shelley was in his regard of more im- 
portance than a million common-place hours. 
He was obviously of the same mind as Sir 
Walter Scott : 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


4] ‘ Experience,’ says Lady Oxford, in Octavia, 
“can never be measured by the calendar, and 
one day of emotion may lay the foundations of a 
greater change in the lives of men and women 
than the events of years.’ 


3. There are great hours in our intellectual 
history—hours when for the first time we come 
into touch with some great character, or read 
some great book that surprises us into a deeper 
and larger view of the world and God and of 
the possibilities of human life; or when such 
a person or book delivers to us a message differ- 
ing quite unmistakably from anything that we 
had heard before, which raised our thought to 
higher levels and presented to us ideals which 
are compelling in their force. 

“ It was the tenth hour when Henry Drum- 
mond read the sermons of Channing. Though 
he had been brought up a believer in God, yet 
he said that he knew not what it really was to 
believe in God—to believe, that is, in Infinite 
and Eternal Goodness—until he read the works 
of the American divine. 

There are hours in many lives that seem like 
flashes of genius. They are the outshining of 
the very spirit of truth and beauty—creative 
hours which cast their revealing light on what 
we are, and what we may become; that lift 
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us out of sight of small, frivolous ends, and 
make us, for a time at least, earnest and true. 
These high hours are few, but in early manhood 
and womanhood, when we are prepared to be 
moved, and the spirit is fresh and full of energy 
and ardour, we grow more in one such hour 
than we do in many years later. It is the 
impression on the imagination which makes, in 
this connection, the great hours of life—the 
conversation, the personality, the landscape, 
the poem, the picture, the music, which do 
not stay on the surface of the eye or ear, but 
penetrate the inward sense and move and thrill 
us, and are never forgotten. 


4. There are great hours in our moral history 
—hours from which date a change in moral 
disposition and character; hours which en- 
tirely break up our whole current of thinking 
and purposing, and set us with new thoughts 
and aims on a new kind of life. They create 
a new world around us. They give us a new 
sense of proportion—making some things small 
which we held to be vital, and other things real 
and important which we treated lightly. 

§] John Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, 
speaks of a time when he got a view of the 
meaning of life so new and fresh, so quicken- 
ing and elevating in its power, that it changed 
his whole being. The philosopher says that it 
made a new man of him when he first truly 
realized that he was not an accident here, that 
he was part of a vast and mighty plan, that he 
had to fill a place in the order of things, to 
share in a purpose running through worlds and 
ages. 

It is a great hour when a man discovers him- 
self—when after living perhaps for years a life 
bounded by the senses, he wakes up to the con- 
sciousness of the fact that he is more than a 
finely developed and organized animal, that he 
has a mind, a soul, a conscience; that he is 
endowed with powers that make of every human 
life a noble and beautiful possibility. Shelley 
records such an hour in his early days: 


I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May-dawn it was, 
When I walked forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept, I knew not why .. . 
So without shame, I spake: ‘I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power.’ 
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That is a great hour when some high path of 
obedience and service, which we secretly feel 
we ought to take, faces us and we try to question 
whether it is really our duty, and whether some- 
thing easier will not answer just as well. It is 
an hour that searches our whole moral nature, 
tests the depth and strength of our entire char- 
acter. The tenth hour came to Wordsworth on 
‘that dewy morning on the hills’ when he felt 
that he was a dedicated spirit, felt that only 
the best is worth an effort, and that that is 
worth all effort. 


5. There are great hours in the history of 
our spiritual life. Though the normal course of 
a man or woman in relation to religion is that 
of quiet and slow development, yet sometimes 
there comes a movement of intense emotion, a 
tumultuous and passionate shock of feeling 
which lifts him out of the ruts of habit and 
changes the whole direction and spirit of life in 
a single hour. It is a great hour when one 
begins to know at first hand those eternal truths 
on which we can live and die. 

{| Charles Kingsley tells us with no hesitation 
that the most memorable date in his life was 
the day on which he first met his future wife. 
That, he said, was his real wedding-day. But it 
was not only that. It was a spiritual crisis— 
‘ Before the sleeping earth and the sleepless sea 
and stars I have devoted myself to God, a vow 
never to be recalled.’ And the longer he lived 
the surer he was that the Son of God is the 
great revelation of the Father’s love. 

It is a great hour when prayer becomes a 
reality to a man, and he gains this vital per- 
suasion that the Heavenly Father is responsive 
to what is best in us—to our penitence, to our 
truth, to our love—and that in Him our nature 
finds its meaning and our hearts their rest. 
Men say their prayers for a long lifetime, and 
get not a little help from so doing, who never 
know the great reality which corresponds to the 
words— the Communion of the Holy Spirit.’ 
And yet it is an unforgettable experience when 
we are thus taught to pray. 

It is a great hour when we come into real 
contact with Jesus Christ ; when we come into 
direct sympathy with His mind and Spirit, and 
His attitude to God and man, to life, death, and 
the hereafter becomes our attitude, and His 
purpose and passion that the will of God may 
be done on earth as it is in heaven, our purpose 
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and passion; and we begin to realize that we 


are here not for ourselves, but for the good of 
all, and for our own good only as it comes 
through and with the grander good of all. We 
feel a new power sweeping through us, and a 
new joy, as we give ourselves to the Christian 
idea of life, and let ourselves go in a great 
enthusiasm for that service of God and man 
which Jesus Christ quickens in human souls 
to-day as yesterday. 

We all have our great hours. And though 
we have often to acknowledge sadly the truth 
of the poet’s pathetic lament over that which 
is— 


... the most difficult of tasks, to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain, 


yet we need never lose the vision and impulse 
then given. It is in and by the illumined hours 
of life that we learn the meaning of all our 
hours. We must utilize their revelation; we 
must let them give the law to the dull, grey 
hours that follow. 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 


Andrew, the Missionary 
John i, 41.—‘ He first findeth his own brother Simon.’ 


Accorprine to the fourth Evangelist, Andrew 
and John were the first men who heard and 
responded to the Master’s call, the first whom 
He enlisted in His little cohort of disciples. 
They had previously been followers of John the 
Baptist, but one day as Christ passed by they 
heard that stern prophet speak of Him as the 
Lamb of God, and they looked into His face 
and felt some wonderful attraction drawing them 
to Him, and all uninvited they followed and 
abode with Him one day. What Christ did 
with them and what He said on that day we 
know not, but it removed every doubt from 
their minds if any doubt lingered there. It was 
a day of revelation, a day of grace, the most 
wonderful and the happiest day that these men 
had yet known, for they had found the Saviour 
of the world who was to make all the world 
new to them. 
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Of all the honours man may wear, 
Of all his titles proudly stored, 
No lowly palm this name shall bear, 
‘ The first to follow Christ the Lord.’ 


Such name thou hast, who didst incline, 
Fired with the great Forerunner’s joy, 

Homeward to track the steps divine, 
And watch the Saviour’s best employ.t 


1. The day after Andrew’s conversion was 
the day on which he became a soul-winner. 
The new-found life in Christ always longs to 
impart itself. The wonderful things which 
Christ whispers to a man in secret burn within 
him until he can tell them to other ears. When 
the pilgrim in Bunyan’s story had been relieved 
of his burden as he knelt before the Cross, his 
joy was so great that he wanted to tell it to the 
trees, and stars, and water-brooks, and birds ; 
to breathe it out to everything and every one. 

4] I received a letter from a very sagacious 
Scotch friend (belonging, as I suppose most 
Scotch people do, to the class of persons who 
call themselves ‘ religious’), containing this 
marvellous enunciation of moral principle, to 
be acted upon in difficult circumstances, ‘ Mind 
your own business.’ It is a serviceable prin- 
ciple enough for men of the world, but a sur- 
prising one in the mouth of a person who 
professes to be a Bible obeyer. For, as far as 
I remember the tone of that obsolete book, 
‘our own’ is precisely the last business which 
it ever tells us to mind. It tells us often to 
mind God’s business, often to mind other 
people’s business; our own, in any eager or 
earnest way, not at all. ‘What thy hand 
findeth to do.’ Yes; but in God’s fields, not 
ours. One can imagine the wiser fishermen of 
the Galilean lake objecting to Peter and Andrew 
that they were not minding their business.” 

All the highest joys we want to share with 
our fellow-men as soon as we find them. He 
who discovers a new truth wants at once to 
proclaim it to the world; the more people he 
can get to see and believe it the greater his joy. 
So when we are listening to some exquisite song, 
drinking in heavenly harmonies, we are glad to 
know that other ears are taking in the melody, 
and other hearts feeling the rapture. And 
when we are looking’on some choice work of 


1 Dean Alford. 
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art, or gazing on a fair scene of Nature, or read- 
ing some book of a master-mind, we want 
others to have a share in our delight. And this 
is above all things true of Christian joy. We 
are impatient to make others feel it. A man 
hardly knows what it is to be forgiven of God 
and loved of Jesus Christ, unless his heart beats 
with desire to have the forgiveness and love 
brought within the reach of others. He wants 
the whole world to taste the riches of this grace. 
And not until all our Christian fervour cools 
down, and the name of Jesus has lost most of 
its charm, does this desire lose its intensity. 
We are always more or less like Andrew, anxious 
to bear our witness so long as Christ’s power in 
us retains its vitality, strength, and blessedness. 


2. Andrew began his missionary activity in 
his own home. This is what the Gospel says: 
“He findeth first his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiah. 
He brought him unto Jesus.” Young men and 
women are sometimes ambitious to engage in 
missionary work. They are all on fire with the 
romance of missions; they want to go to those 
vast mysterious regions where multitudes sit in 
darkness ; and, meanwhile, they almost despise 
the humbler evangelical work which is waiting 
at their own doors. But the first proof that 
they are fit for the larger call is found in their 
willingness to answer the smaller and immediate 
call. 

Every earnest Christian should begin at 
home. He wants to make his light shine as a 
witness there among his own kinsfolk. For 
these are, and must be, more to us than others. 
No one can rejoice in the light and love of God 
without an intense desire that they who have 
so many dear things in common with us should 
have the best and dearest thing of all. And he 
will endeavour, God helping him, to make his 
whole life in the home a speaking witness for 
Christ—a gospel that utters itself either in 
words or without words, a gospel that shows 
itself in sympathy, forbearance, kindness, cheer- 
fulness, unselfishness. We recall Jesus’ saying 
to the man out of whom He had cast a legion 
of devils, and who, in his gratitude, wished to 
remain at Jesus’ side: ‘Go home,’ said Jesus, 
“go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.’ He 
was to become a missionary, and his first sphere 
of service was to be his own home. 
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If the influence of our belief in Christ is not 
felt first of all in the home, then there is some- 
thing at fault. It may be hard sometimes in a 
home where the atmosphere is anti-Christian 
or non-committal, but our first duty les there. 
Many people find it much easier to be a * foreign 
missionary ’ than a ‘ home missionary,’ but if 
Andrew’s life be examined it will be found that 
he was both. He was a ‘ foreign missionary ’ 
(xii. 20-22), but he was regarded as such be- 
cause he was above all a ‘ home missionary.’ 

{| Dr E. Stanley Jones tells of a Chinese girl, 
daughter of wealthy Confucian parents, who 
was converted at one of his meetings. In a 
letter which she wrote to him she says: ‘ When 
I went home I did not tell my people about it, 
for they were ‘all non-Christians. I was so 
afraid that they would know it, but thank God 
we cannot hide true Christianity. No words 
can express what Christ means to me now. I 
am the only daughter, and, being a spoilt child, 
I was never satisfied with what I had, no matter 
what it might be; but now I am satisfied in 
Christ and Christ alone. Of course we all have 
our temptations to meet, and our earthly 
troubles and burdens to bear, but we can carry 
our cross with a smile, which the world knows 
not how to do. 

‘But this is not all. My heart can never be 
at rest without winning my people to Christ, 
for Christianity must be able to stand the test 
of the home life. I have touched a few lives, 
and they have taken their stand as Christians 
in the same way asI did. I have not been able 
to win my people to Christ yet, but I can tell 
you that down right in some of their hearts 
they are Christians ; only it takes time to throw 
off the old-inherited religion and conservative 
customs and practices. Gradually I can see that 
they are yielding.’ 


3. Andrew’s bringing of his brother to Christ 
emphasizes the way in which the Christian 
Church began. We are apt to think overmuch 
of such incidents as the conversion of the three 
thousand by the preaching of St Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, and to imagine that the early 
Christian society was founded by wholesale 
conversions of this character. But the very 
beginning of our Lord’s ministry gives us another 
idea altogether. It is Andrew who brings his 
brother Simon, John brings his brother James, 
Philip brings Nathanael. It is imdividual 
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bringing individual to Christ. Our Lord Him- 
self, moreover, showed by His interviews with 
such people as Nicodemus and the woman of 
Samaria what He felt of the importance of 
speaking with a single person. It was by 
individual contact with our Lord: that the 
Christian society began; it was by individuals 
bringing individuals that the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth came into being. It is a fact worthy 
of the most serious consideration to-day. 
Too often do people rely upon missions, and 
missions only, for bringing people to Christ. 
No doubt missions have their place, and an 
important place, in the work of the Christian 
Church. But the greatest work is that of 
bringing individuals to Christ. In some ways 
it is much more difficult than mission work, but 
in the long run it is more effective, because 
nothing can surpass the power of an individual 
Christian persuading and leading by the force 
of his own personal experience. 


The Possibilities Christ Sees 


John i. 42.—‘ And he brought him to Jesus. And when 
Jesus beheld him, he said, Thou art Simon the son of 
Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by inter- 
pretation, A stone.’ 


Tuis verse does more than give us an insight 
into Peter’s character. It gives us the char- 
acteristic attitude of Jesus toward people. 
He always approached them from one point of 
view: what might they not become? As we 
think of the way men treat each other, we see 
that there are three prevalent attitudes. One 
man, when he sees another, instinctively thinks : 
What can I get out of him? There is, however, 
another type of man, and most of us belong to 
this second class. We are not grossly selfish. 
Meeting Peter, we would not misuse him but 
would take him for granted as he is—Simon 
Peter, a fisherman, with a hasty temper and a 
mercurial disposition—so we would see him, 
size him up, and leave him. But there is a 
third attitude of which the Master is the 
supreme example. Meeting Peter, He thinks 
of him, not as a pawn in His game, nor yet as 
somebody to be described and tabulated. He 
sees him in terms of what he may become. He 
sees in him hidden potentialities, breathes into 
him new hopes, becomes the creator of a new 
17, W. Gilbert, The Gospel according to St John, i. 89. 
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Peter that develops out of the old Peter that 
used to be. 

Our Lord’s reverential attitude towards per- 
sonality wherever He found it is very marked. 
He always looked at people in terms of their 
possibilities. Very commonly we do that with 
children. We feel the wonder and delight of 
childhood, because we cannot help seeing how 
manifold and marvellous are the things they 
may become. But the distinctive characteristic 
of Jesus was that He had that attitude towards 
everybody. He saw prodigals in the far country 
and thought of what they might become, women 
taken in iniquity and thought of what they 
might become. A disciple falls before Him 
saying, ‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord,’ and Jesus says, ‘ Come after me, 
and I will make you a fisher of men.’ He visits 
a hardened tax-gatherer in Jericho, and says, 
‘He also is a son of Abraham.’ His mission 
was ‘ to seek and to save,’ and this mission He 
gloriously accomplished. He not only came to 
redeem, but He actually did redeem. 


1. Christ’s Optimism.—Comparing Christ with 
other would-be redeemers—quite apart from His 
Deity—there are certain qualities about Him, 
which, once we grasp their significance, help us 
to understand how it was He succeeded where 
every human agency had failed. In His atti- 
tude towards men and in His opinion of them 
He was a radiant and invincible optimist. He 
was this in spite of the fact that something was 
sorely and sadly amiss with man. Palestine in 
Christ’s days had its problem in the shape of 
that great outcast class known as ‘ publicans 
and sinners,’ just as we have our problem to-day 
in the mean street and the city slum. And in 
addition to the abject misery and wretchedness 
of the outcast class, there were the miseries 
and ills of the personal life, the weariness and 
the unrest and the sin of the individual soul. 
Matthew Arnold says of Goethe that he was 
able to lay his finger with unerring accuracy 
upon the real seat of human mischief and ill 
and say, ‘ Thou ailest here and here.’ That 
was what Jesus did. He knew better than any 
one else all about man’s sickness and disease. 
The difference between other thinkers and 
teachers and Jesus is this—that while they 
saw the disease and despaired, He saw the 
disease and hoped. He knew nothing of hope- 
less classes. Perhaps the one feature of our 
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Lord’s conduct that aroused most comment 
and controversy was His friendship for ‘ pub- 
licans and sinners.’ But that friendship was 
at once the outcome and the proof of His 
glorious optimism. He became their friend not 
simply because He believed they were worth 
saving, but also because He believed with all 
His heart that they could be saved. 

4 Every one knows that something happened 
in Shakespeare’s life that turned him for the 
time into little better than a snarling mis- 
anthrope. To start with he, too, had had so 
exquisite a sympathy with every one that he 
could look, and make us see, through any- 
body’s eyes. Till Falstaff is not just a swilling, 
lying braggart, but a fellow-man one likes ; and 
Macbeth not a mere treacherous villain, but a 
strong soul caught in the quicksands of tempta- 
tion, and, struggle desperately how he might, 
sucked down and still down, there before our 
very eyes till we are near to screaming at the 
horror of it. To Shakespeare, too, man was a 
lordly creature. But midway through his days 
something happened that souredehis heart into 
a passion of contempt of us. How he lashes at 
us, loathes us, shudders with disgust at thought 
of us, at this Man he had once so loved and 
trusted and admired. And the mood never 
really passed, though the first rush of its blind 
fury died away, and the gale sank as even fell. 
Still, is it not a sobering, even a dreadful read- 
ing of humanity? But Christ passed through 
His disappointing life and awful death stead- 
fastly holding to His own far happier one. He 
died still sure that man is a great being. He 
is valorous, He felt, and just because the cause 
seems doomed, will rally to it; that is his big 
way. He is chivalrous; and this Cross of 
Mine will touch him, win him, rush his heart ! 2 

Our Lord’s optimism was intelligent and 
reasoned. It was optimism in the light of full 
and perfect knowledge. There is an ignorant 
and shallow optimism that turns a blind eye 
to all hard and bitter and unpleasant facts— 
then talks about everything being as it should 
be in the best possible of worlds. But Christ’s 
optimism was not of that sort. ‘ This man,’ 
said Simon in his patronizing way, ‘if he had 
been a prophet, would have known who and 
what manner of woman this is that toucheth 
him, for she is a sinner.’ Would have known ? 
No one knew so much about human sin as 

1 A. J. Gossip, The Galilean Accent, 83. 
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Jesus; no one had such clear vision of it; no 
one had such a realization of the horror of it. 
Though He could read every heart like a book, 
He hoped. And yet why should we say, 
‘though he could read’? rather, ‘because he 
could read.’ Simon and other Pharisees like 
him saw the superficial facts—the sin, the vice, 
the shame—and they despaired. Jesus saw 
deeper and further, and hoped. But this is 
far removed from mere kindly judgment. This 
attitude was not primarily kindness, it was in- 
sight. And it is always the greatest minds that 
see the greatest possibilities. 

4] Says Edward Caird with entire truth: ‘It 
is a significant fact that no one has ever brought 
the accusation of being an easy optimist against 
the greatest optimist the world has ever seen.’ 
No; not an easy optimist ; an optimist of hard 
fact. Jesus would have been a madman had 
He addressed such an appeal as His to a nature 
capable of anything less than the highest things. 
Through all the barbarisms, the animal coat- 
ings, the hide-bound prejudices encrusting it, 
He sends His voice straight to the quivering 
soul behind, assured of the response. He 
believed in the soul. He believed, as Tertullian 
—who also was no easy optimist—puts it: 
‘Whenever the soul comes to itself, as out of 
a sleep, as out of a surfeit, or a sickness, and 
attains something of its natural soundness, it 
speaks of God.’ + 


2. The Redeeming Power of Hope.—Christ’s 
optimism was in part the secret of His redeem- 
ing power. We know something of the saving 
power of hope in everyday life. Take the 
matter of physical illness. We scoff sometimes 
at faith-healing, but it is just the solid bit of 
truth there is in it that has given Christian science 
its Immense vogue in America. And the truth 
in it is this—that soul and body act and inter- 
act, and that physical health is largely affected 
by spiritual conditions. The first condition of 
recovery is belief on the part of the patient 
that he can recover, and so the first thing the 
wise doctor does is to try to kindle hope. Now 
it is much like that with the more dread diseases. 
that afflict the soul. Indeed, the Apostle be- 
comes very bold, and says, ‘ We are saved by 
hope.’ We can never help a man if we despair 
of him. Despair drives men deeper into sin 
and shame. Pharisees and scribes could do 

1 J. Brierley, Religion and To-day, 250. 
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nothing towards the redemption of ‘ publicans 
and sinners’ because they despaired of them; 
indeed, they helped to bind them in their sins. 
But Jesus despaired of none of them. He 
lifted them clean out of their lethargy and 
despair, and they were made to feel that it 
was possible even for them to rise to holiness. 
There was no limit to the redeeming power of 
Jesus, because there was none beyond the limits 
of His hope. 

4] Years ago, when I asked Father Dolling 
what was the secret of his wonderful power to 
redeem the most debased and degraded of men, 
the ‘ Hopeless cases’ as they were called, who 
were sent to him from all over England, he 
answered: ‘I live inside them by love. When 
they have ceased to believe in themselves, I 
trust them, though I know that they are un- 
trustworthy. It is the only way to make them 
worthy of trust. When they are in despair and 
never expect to be better, I hope for them with 
full confidence and do for them what they can- 
not do for themselves. When they have lost 
all self-respect and have destroyed their ability 
to love, I love them and am soon rewarded with 
a responsive love.’ 1 


3. Christ's Hope for Peter. — Christ knew 
Simon through and through. The word which 
our revisers translate ‘looked upon’ denotes, 
as Godet says, ‘that penetrating glance which 
reaches to the very source of the individuality.’ 
It is the same word that is used to describe the 
look the maid gave Peter in the judgment hall. 
She gazed at him, she looked him up and down, 
and then said, ‘Thou also wast with the 
Nazarene.’ That was the kind of look Jesus 
gave Simon now; it was no mere casual 
glance; it was a searching scrutiny. And 
what did Christ see? A rash, impulsive, un- 
stable nature. He knew exactly the kind of 
reputation he had on the lake—‘that there 
was no depending on him,’ and that he brought 
his partners into trouble many a time. And 
in His first word He let Simon know He knew 
everything. As Godet says, it is the ‘look’ 
that explains the words following. He ‘ looked 
into’ him and then said to him, ‘ Thou art 
Simon, the son of John,’ as if to say, ‘I know 
quite well the character associated with that 
name.’ But knowing Simon as He does, He 


aan B. Bull, The Spirit of Wisdom, Love, and Power, 
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yet has a superb faith in him, because He knows 
how great the possibilities of his nature. ‘ Thou 
art Simon, the son of John: thou shalt be 
called Cephas.’ Christ dares to hope that He 
can make a rock out of this man, whose 
instability had passed into a proverb. His first 
word put new courage into Peter’s heart, and 
new resolution into his soul, for it was a word 
of glorious and splendid hope. Had Christ’s 
optimism not been that of One who knew all, 
had it been nothing beyond the good-natured 
remark of a stranger, it would have brought no 
strength to Simon’s soul. It was the certainty 
that Jesus knew all that lent such redeeming 
energy to his hope. 

“Thou art . . . thou shalt be’; in that con- 
trast we have the redeeming optimism of Jesus. 
No man can be a redeemer who has not a ‘ shalt 
be’ for the persons he seeks to redeem. Jesus 
Christ is fitted to be the world’s Redeemer just 
because He has a ‘shalt be’ for every one. 
Taking us just as we are, He tells us of some- 
thing better and nobler, which we may become. 
Think of the ‘ shalt be’s’ He uttered to others. 
He found Mary in her shame, and spoke to her 
a ‘shalt be’ of holiness and purity. He found 
Levi at his toll-booth and spoke to him a ‘ shalt 
be’ of service and saintliness. He found Saul 
a blasphemer and persecutor and injurious, 
and spoke to him a ‘shalt be’ of grace and 
apostleship. 

We see how our Lord’s ‘ shalt be ’ met Simon’s 
special need. The gift that Simon longed for, 
but despaired of getting, was strength. That 
is just the gift Jesus dares to hope for him. 
‘Thou art Simon—weak, vacillating, irresolute 

. . thou shalt be Peter . . . the rock.’ And 
still the Lord speaks the same _ glorious 
‘shalt be’ to men, because He cherishes the 
same radiant and unconquerable hope for all. 
And His ‘ hope’ is a hope that comes true. 
We can imagine those who stood by and knew 
Simon’s reputation turning away with a smile, 
and perhaps a shrug of the shoulders. But the 
promise came true. Said Emerson, we are but 
dwarfs of ourselves. Yes, but only dwarfs 
‘until we attain unto the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.’ Such are the 
possibilities the Lord Christ sees in us all. 

q ‘ Let us,’ says Clement, ‘ strive that we may 
be crowned; and should we not all be able to 
obtain the crown, let us at least come close to it.’ 
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Transformed by Grace 


John i. 42.—‘ Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou 
shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone.’ 


Tue Evangelist gives us in this verse the first 
sketch, as it were, of a saintly character, in 
which nature was transformed by grace. He 
sets before us a prophecy which was made to 
a Galilean fisherman by One who spoke with 
His eye on the man, his past and present, and 
told him what he was going to be. He was 
known now among men as Simon, the son of 
Jona; hereafter in the future he shall win the 
name of Cephas, or the rock. It would in- 
volve struggle and patience, but in the end the 
creation of nature, Simon, would become the 
creation of grace, Cephas. 

Simon stands, the rough block of human 
nature in the presence of his Maker Jesus 
Christ. We are all familiar with the story of 
Michelangelo, the famous sculptor, which tells 
us that once, when passing through a mason’s 
yard where great blocks of marble stood stored, 
he leaped upon one of them with chisel and 
hammer and began to chip and cut and carve 
at the marble, saying, ‘1 must let the angel 
out of it.” He saw an angel embedded, as it 
were, in that marble mass which his art knew 
how to release, and he longed to see his ideal 
realized. So our Lord looks upon Simon with 
His eye of Divine grace and notes what can be 
made of him—what he is, and what he may 
become. 


1. Personality —There Simon stands, a man 
known among his fellows for certain peculi- 
arities, noted for certain qualities and defects ; 
men knew his appearance, his voice, his powers ; 
he was Simon and no one else. Here we have 
the mystery of personality. Like as we are to 
one another, as leaves on the same tree, we all 
of us have our separate personality. We all of 
us occupy our own niche in the world, we all 
of us have our individuality which we must 
never betray. God wants us to be what we 
are, not a bad imitation of someone else, or 
with our characters submerged in others 
stronger than our own. ‘ We were born 
originals ; don’t let us die copies.’ God wants 
that particular individuality which He gave 
us. Simon would remain Simon, even when 
he became Cephas. All that impulsive, eager 
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nature could be used. He would find it alk 
helpful in the dark hours which provoked 
despondency, in times of failure and depression. 
In his life of grace he would want all that was 
good in his life of nature. As Moses retained 
his vehement temper and St Paul his fiery zeal 
and brought them into the service of the 
renewed and quickened life, so Peter found as 
he grew into the rock that it was his old nature 
which God was using and developing for His 
service. Let us cherish our personality. It 
may be the right hand will have to be cut off, 
the right eye be plucked out, but let us save 
them if we can. Even things which are most 
disturbing in our composition, which frighten 
and perplex us, can be preserved and used by 
God’s grace. Let us bring all our powers, all 
those things which terrify us, to Jesus. For 
what He wishes us to be is ourselves, that 
which He designed us to be. In one of the 
passages in St Paul’s Cathedral is preserved 
the model of the building as first planned by 
Sir Christopher Wren. It is said that he used 
to weep when he saw it, for he considered this 
Cathedral, as modified and altered by those 
who overruled his judgment, far inferior to it. 
If we only knew what we might have been— 
what God designed us to be! ‘O God,’ we 
say, ‘make me what I might have been if I 
had never sinned.’ And God in His mercy 
says, ‘I will restore. I will help you to be 
yourself.’ 


2. Heredity.—Our Lord sees in this bit of 
humanity before Him something more than a 
person. He sees a person with a history ; he 
stands there with fragments of home clinging 
to him ; he is not only Simon, but he is Simon, 
the son of Jona—his father’s son. We are face 
to face with the great mystery of heredity. We 
all of us know how the outward appearance and 
bodily peculiarities are transmitted from the 
father and mother to the child. It may have 
happened before now that we have been ac- 
costed by someone who says, ‘I should have 
known you anywhere as your father’s son. 
The likeness is extraordinary; you have the 
same eyes, the same hair, the same expression.’ 
That is, we have inherited certain outward 
characteristics from our parents. But do we 
realize that it is equally true that we inherit 
moral qualities as well? The drunkard’s child 
has a propensity to drunkenness, the spend- 
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thrift’s child to prodigality, the benevolent 
man’s child to kindliness, and so on. It is 
a tremendous truth and we cannot deny it. 
But a dangerous doctrine it may become when, 
for instance, the drunkard says, It is no use 
trying to be temperate; it is in my blood. 
Can this be so? If there is one thing more 
than another we are sure of it is this: ‘ We 
are free ’—absolutely and entirely free. And 
we know it. 

§] Quaint Thomas Fuller, in his Good Thoughts 
in Bad Times, says: ‘ Lord, I find the genealogy 
of my Saviour strangely chequered with four 
remarkable changes in four immediate genera- 
tions. Roboam begat Abia—i.e., a bad father 
begat a bad son. Abia begat Asa, a bad father 
and a good son. Asa begat Josaphat, a good 
father and a good son. Josaphat begat Joram, 
a good father and a bad son. I see, Lord, from 
hence that my father’s piety cannot be entailed: 
that is bad news for me. But I see also that 
actual impiety is not always hereditary: that 
is good news for my son.’ 

As we have more than one pair of ancestors, 
what we inherit goes back a long way. There 
are all sorts of tendencies striving within us, 
some stronger than others, some starting from 
our parents, some much farther back. We 
know how sometimes in outward likeness the 
face of a remote ancestor will reappear. In 
large families different children, starting from 
the same pair of parents, develop different 
characters out of the different propensities 
which they follow; so it is with us all. There 
is nothing fated and fixed; good and bad are 
striving within us; some impulses are stronger 
than others, but the will has to choose between 
them and decide. If we are conscious of any- 
thing which we call our weak point we should 
never rest until we have made it our strong 
point. Jona stands behind Simon, but it is 
only to help him to emerge into Cephas, under 
the shaping hand of God. 


3. Environment.—There is another power still 
standing behind Simon to influence and form 
him. We read that Philip was of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew and Peter. We are face to 
face with what we call environment. 

Think of the places where we have lived and 
what they have been to us. Think of the in- 
fluence of the country and the magnetic power 
of the great city. These have become some of 
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the influences which go to make up our life, 
and need to be reckoned with. Think of the 
people we have met—for good or evil in the 
fibre of our character. Peter brought to the 
feet of Jesus some of the hardihood which came 
to him from long nights of buffeting with wind 
and wave on the lake; something of the 
enthusiasm which he learned from Galilean 
patriots such as those whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices; something of 
the patience of the keen fisherman who could 
toil all the night and catch nothing; some- 
thing of the fresh, breezy spirit which was the 
child of lake and hill—qualities like these, out 
of environment, we, too, bring to Christ, which 
He knows how to use. School, college, the 
counting-house, the business life—they all exer- 
cise a powerful influence in the shaping and 
directing of conduct which acts upon and is 
reacted upon by character. 


4. The Call of Christ.—The determining force 
with Peter, after all, was the call and the pro- 
phecy of Jesus. His personality, his heredity, 
the result of his environment, were there, but 
it was Christ who took them up and showed 
him how to use them. He might have gone 
back to his work and kept this chance meeting 
with Christ as a memory of which he might 
speak to his children, and say, ‘I once had a 
chance of following the prophet myself, I might 
have been implicated in the troubles at Jerusa- 
lem, and have known something about the 
strange things that came to pass there; but 
I went back to my trade, and had my good 
thoughts at night while I was fishing, and left 
these matters to wiser heads; for, after all, a 
poor man must live, and we can’t get bread out 
of enthusiasm.’ This might have been. This is 
the history of many a Simon of Bethsaida at 
the present day. What was it, then, which 
turned the scale with Peter, which led him to 
place all the treasures of his personality at the 
disposal of Christ? It was God’s grace; but 
it took the form of a prophecy—a strange and 
sudden worth, a high calling, reputation, fame, 
if you will, of which he was to be the possessor. 
‘Thou shalt be called Cephas.’ He found him- 
self suddenly the possessor of an ideal for his 
life, pronounced over him by an authoritative 
voice. Do we ever pause to think what a 
power there is in a reputation which hangs 
about a man? It is an immense power for 
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good, like a tradition to a nation or to a com- 
munity. Think what a strength it is to know 
that we are expected to act in a certain way, 
to feel that men are looking to and trusting 
us to take a certain line. ‘ Those who trust us, 
educate us,’ it has been well said. It is a great 
thing to have mothers like Salome, who believe 
us capable of sitting at the right hand, and on 
the left, of the throne of glory. It is a great 
thing to have a reputation at school, or at 
college, or in life—something to live up to. 
How much more to have an ideal of sacrifice, 
to believe ourselves capable of attaining to 
certain heights and doing certain things, and 
of turning Simon into Cephas! Only let us 
remember the dangers—yes, and the difficulties 
—of following out an ideal, when Simon is as 
yet struggling with Cephas, and the ideal is as 
yet out of our grasp. Still, weak and baffled, 
halting and timid, let us press on. Christ, 
knowing our passions, knowing our baffling 
heredity and our paralyzing environment, has 
accepted us and called us, and by the help of 
His grace we shall win. 


Because of Thy strong faith, I kept the track 
Whose sharp-set stones my strength had well- 
nigh spent ; 
I could not meet Thy eyes if I turned back : 
So on I went. 


Because Thou wouldst not yield belief in me, 

The threatening crags that rose my way to bar 

I conquered inch by crumbling inch—to see 
The goal afar. 


And though I struggle toward it through hard 
years, 

Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet within, 

“You can,’ unwavering my spirit hears : 


And I shall win. 


Prejudice and its Cure 


John i. 46.—‘ And Nathanael said unto him, Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip saith unto 
him, Come and see.’ 


THE information we have about Nathanael is 
very meagre. His name is not mentioned by 
the Synoptists in their list of the disciples, 
though it has been conjectured that he is the 
same as the Bartholemew who is generally 
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associated with Philip in their lists. Suppos- 
ing this to be the case, they give us no in- 
formation even about Bartholemew. We are 
dependent upon the Fourth Gospel, and to its 
account of his call, for all the information we 
possess of him. Shght though this is, there 
are a few touches which give definiteness to 
an otherwise shadowy figure. Apparently he 
was a friend of Philip, to whom he owed his 
introduction to Jesus, and possibly also of 
Philip’s fellow-townsmen, Andrew and Peter. 

Excited with the importance of the discovery 
he had made, Philip hastens to his friend and 
eagerly announces his news. ‘ We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.’ 
Nathanael is a man whose mind moves slowly, 
and who is not at all in the habit of accepting 
every opinion which is offered to him. He, too, 
has his own ideas of the Messiah of prophecy, 
and has been meditating much upon His coming. 
Evidently his ideas are such as do not readily fit 
in with any local personage. His own and the 
neighbouring village of Nazareth are hardly the 
places in which he would be prepared to look 
for the promised Messiah. He is too well 
acquainted with the condition of things there 
to expect much from such a quarter. ‘Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ? ’ 
Nathanael’s preconceived ideas—his prejudices, 
we may say—would not allow him to believe 
the message. Philip has but one answer. He 
is in no mood to talk about Nazareth or to 
discuss its demerits. He is concerned only 
about a Person, who has strangely impressed 
him with His Messianic character and claims, 
and a sight of that Person will be the best 
reply to Nathanael’s scepticism. ‘Come and 
see, exclaims Philip, and Nathanael rises and 
follows his friend. 

§, John Bunyan, with that incomparable in- 
sight of his, has noted the terrible part Prejudice 
plays in the lives of men. In The Holy War he 
pictures the soul as a walled city having five 
Gates—Har-Gate, Eye-Gate, Mouth-Gate, Nose- 
Gate, and Feel-Gate—representing, of course, 
the senses. When Emmanuel’s forces come to 
capture Mansoul they direct their attack first 
upon EHar-Gate. But Diabolus had taken his 
precautions to meet it, for he had stationed at 
Ear-Gate, says Bunyan, ‘one old Mr Prejudice 
(an angry and ill-conditioned fellow) ... and put 
under his power sixty men, called deaf men— 
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men advantageous for that service, forasmuch 
as they mattered no words of the captains nor of 
the soldiers.’ 


1. We may, then, fairly treat the difficulties 
of Nathanael as the difficulties of prejudice. 
There is no temper of mind so opposed to human 
progress. Take the realm of the mechanical 
arts. When Arkwright invented the spinning- 
frame he had to flee for his life from the 
infuriated mob at Preston, who thought his 
invention would ruin their industry. He fled to 
Nottingham to experience the same stupid and 
unreasoning opposition, and to have his mills 
burned down to the ground. When George 
Stephenson talked about an engine which would 
run by steam more quickly than the lumbering 
old stage-coaches, what storms of ridicule and 
scorn he had to face! Take the realm of pure 
science. When Galileo discovered that, instead 
of the sun going round the earth, the earth went 
round the sun, a prejudiced Church flung him 
into prison and tried to make him recant. 
When Roger Bacon, our first great English 
philosopher, was busy making his discoveries 
in chemistry and physics, he was accused by 
the ignorant prejudice of the time of having 
dealings with the devil, and languished for ten 
years in prison. Take the realm of theology. 
Prejudice has done its ignorant and mischievous 
work in the Church. Think of the treatment 
meted out to the early Methodists in the 
eighteenth century, and to the Salvationists 
in the nineteenth. Blinded by prejudice men 
have rejected the most splendid gifts; they 
have persecuted the prophets; they have slain 
their benefactors. But the most deadly work 
of prejudice is this: that through it men have 
rejected and repudiated the Christ. 

‘He came unto his own,’ says John, ‘and his 
own people received him not.’ ‘ How often,’ 
said Jesus Himself of the Jews, ‘ would I have 
gathered your children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings—and ye 
would not.’ Would not? Why? Through 
prejudice. The Jews rejected their Saviour 
because He differed so utterly from their con- 
ceptions of Him. They had never dreamed of 
a man who should issue from a carpenter’s shop 
in Nazareth. They had never dreamed of a 
_ Messiah whose court should consist of twelve 
Galilean peasants. They had never dreamed 
of a Messiah who was to be ‘the friend of 
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publicans and sinners.’ ‘Search and see,’ said 
the Pharisees, almost literally repeating this 
incredulous objection of Nathanael’s, and evi- 
dently regarding it as a conclusive argument, 
‘that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ It 
was not because they had discovered any moral 
defect in Christ that they rejected Him. They 
had to confess they could find no fault in Him. 
They were offended in Him because He traversed 
and disappointed all their expectations. 

And does not prejudice lead men still to 
reject and repudiate the Christ? Some are 
prejudiced by what sceptics have written about 
Him. There are some, like John Stuart Mill, 
who have been brought up in unbelieving homes, 
who have been taught false ideas of Christ from 
their very infancy, and to whom Christ has 
never been shown except in caricature. And 
there are some who are prejudiced against 
Christ by the dogmas under which theologians 
have often buried Him. Study the history of 
religious revolt, and you will find it is not against 
Jesus that men revolt, but against the religious 
theories which men have made, and the doc- 
trines which they have formulated. Others are 
prejudiced because of the inconsistencies of 
Christian people. Men judge Him by His 
followers. We have no right to complain of 
this. Every Christian is Christ’s representa- 
tive. But how many of us are giving a true 
picture of Christ? If all who name the name 
of Christ only lived the life, the indifference of 
men would soon be a thing of the past. 


2. Our Lord’s victory over Nathanael is, as 
in other cases, complete. We see this by means 
of the vivid contrast which the narrative of 
the Evangelist sets before us. The man who 
doubts whether any good can come out of 
Nazareth recognizes in Jesus the prophet of 
Nazareth, one who was Rabbi, Son of God and 
King of Israel. ‘Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?’ is his first utterance. ‘ Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel,’ is his declaration after he has met, seen, 
and spoken with our Lord. 

‘Come and see ’—that is the best cure for pre- 
judice. It is so in every department of life. 
It was actual experience of the spinning-jenny 
that at last convinced the Lancashire folk of 
its utility. It was actual experience of the 
locomotive that dispelled silly prejudices and 
made men realize the superiority of the railway 
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to the stage-coach. It is actual face to face 
intercourse with men that dispels dislikes and 
suspicions and ignorant aversions. And in the 
same way it is the actual vision of Christ Him- 
self that will scatter all prejudices against Him. 
‘Come and see ’—that is, as Godet says, ‘ the 
simplest and profoundest apologetic.’ 

Come and see Him sitting on the hill with the 
crowds standing round, while He pours out 
words of wisdom such as the world had never 
heard before. Come and see Him passing from 
place to place in Galilee, casting out devils and 
healing their sick. Come and see Him without 
leisure so much as to eat, in His desire to 
minister to others. Come and see Him with 
the little children in His arms. Come and see 
Him washing His disciples’ feet. Come and see 
Him in the Garden, bearing other people’s sins 
and sorrows; come and see Him meekly and 
yet triumphantly dying upon the Cross! 
Christ does not need that any one should speak 
for Him. When men come face to face with 
the real Christ all prejudices disappear ; aversion 
and indifference change to passionate love. 

4, I remember, when attending the Inter- 
national Council meetings at Boston, hearing 
Dr Cave tell the following incident. He had 
been preaching one Sunday in one of our best 
known churches, and, after service was over, a 
young fellow came in, thanked him for his 
sermon, and then blurted out to him, ‘ Christ 
is not to me what He is to you. I amespecially 
set against your miraculous view of Jesus.’ 
Dr Cave did not attempt to argue the matter 
with him, but answered, ‘ Will you oblige me 
by reading carefully, in private if you can, the 
Gospel according to St John?’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
the young fellow replied, ‘ but what about the 
miracle question?’ ‘We will discuss that 
later on,’ said the doctor. A few weeks passed, 
and the young fellow called. ‘I have done 
what you asked,’ he said, ‘and I have very 
much enjoyed reading the Gospel. Jesus was 
a remarkable man, but to my mind the miracu- 
lous element spoils everything.’ Dr Cave was 
disappointed, and all the response he could 
make was, ‘ Now oblige me, my friend, by read- 
ing that Gospel once more.’ A few weeks later 
the young man returned again, but there was 
a change this time. His very step, said the 
doctor, was alert and his face brighter. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘ things are different?’ ‘ Yes,’ answered 
the young fellow, ‘ and I can scarcely say how ; 
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but as I read, a miracle happened to me, for I 
knew I was speaking to Christ and Christ was 
speaking to me. All my doubts and question- 
ings fell away because of my new experience.’ + 

« An infidel lecturer, addressing a crowd of 
men, was drawing a caricature for them of 
the character of Jesus, and the men, as they 
listened to him, began to laugh and jeer at the 
Christ of whom he spoke. It happened that 
Frank Smith, then of the Salvation Army, was 
passing, and his heart was hot at the dishonour 
done to his Lord; and when the lecturer had 
done, he appealed to the sense of fair-play 
always to be found in an Englishman’s breast, 
and asked the men to listen while he told them 
the other side. And then he began to show 
them the real Jesus—the Jesus who worked fox 
years ina carpenter’s shop; the Jesus who was 
the friend of the poor and the outcast and the 
downtrodden; the Jesus who loved little 
children; the Jesus who went about doing 
good ; the Jesus who in love for men died upon 
the Cross; the Jesus who did no sin Himself, 
but for whom no one had sinned so deeply as 
to be beyond the reach of His hope and His 
love ; and as the men listened a great awe stole 
over them, heads were bared, and when Mr 
Smith had finished, these men, who but a few 
minutes before had mocked and jeered, gave 
three cheers for Jesus Christ. It was a rough 
way of expressing admiration, perhaps. What 
did it all mean? Just this: they had come 
and seen, and prejudice had given place to 
admiration. 


Greater Things than These 
John i. 50.— Thou shalt see greater things than these.’ 


‘GREATER things than these —the words have 
a familiar sound to our ears. And the reason 
is that they occur no fewer than three times 
within the Fourth Gospel. And if, according 
to the scant records we possess, the words fell 
thus often from the lips of Jesus, they may 
fairly be taken as representing a thought that 
was often with Him, and something dominant 
in His attitude and outlook. Jesus, these words 
suggest, had a forward-looking mind. He was 
never content with things as they were, but 
always looked for something better. God is 
never done giving, and what He has given 
1 J. D. Jones. ; 
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already is but a beginning. Fear not, there- 
fore ; only believe. Ask, and ask great things ; 
expect great things from God ; look always for 
greater things. Never cease to hope, but live 
rather in an attitude of expectancy. 


1. ‘ Thou shalt see greater things than these,’ 
said Jesus to Nathanael at their first meeting. 
Jesus, who knew what was in man, read the 
heart of the man as an open book, and Nathanael 
was so astonished at His swift and penetrating 
insight, that at once he surrendered and be- 
lieved. It was not faith of the highest order, 
but, such as it was, Jesus accepted it; and 
forthwith sought to encourage and increase it 
by glowing words of promise. Nathanael had 
seen a miracle of insight; if he held by Jesus, 
he would see far more than that—many and 
great miracles of power. Or, perhaps, since 
Jesus never made much of His miracles of 
healing, what He meant was that Nathanael 
would yet see Him not merely winning over 
humble, pious souls like himself, but laying hold 
of common sinners and making new men of 
them—seeking out and saving the lost. Or 
He may have meant more even than that. 
Nathanael had seen in Jesus the Messiah, the 
King of Israel; but, if he would but follow 
Him, he would come to see in Him far more 
than that—not merely the Messiah of the 
prophets, but the Son of God, the Saviour of 


_ the world, the one Mediator between heaven 


and earth, with one hand touching God, with 
the other touching man, and so bringing them 
together. 

Here, indeed, we have one of the most amaz- 
ing and most satisfying things about Jesus 
Christ. From the beginning we find great 
things in Him; yet, as we company with Him, 
we discover greater things still. Always we are 
finding new meaning in His words, new beauty 
in His character, new glory in His grace. As 
in Nature and as in great poetry, there is in 
Him a richness we never come to the end of. 

4] An American writer says: ‘In the realm 
of music we are adding no new notes to the 
scale. But this does not prevent musical 
progress. It begins it. Out of the fixed scale 
came the symphonies of Beethoven and others 
yet to be born will come from it. In the realm 
of religion we believe that Jesus is a moral and 
spiritual ultimate. We have something to 
work on. We have a fixed point, but the 
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point is not fixed, Jesus is not behind us in the 
past. He is the great contemporary, more— 
He is ahead of us. He stands on the further 
side of our twentieth century calling us into 
new life.’ + 


2. One Sabbath day when Jesus had healed 
an impotent man, telling him to take up his 
bed and walk, the Jews cried out upon Him for 
breaking the Sabbath. Jesus, however, was 
quite unmoved by such criticism. In healing 
the sick man He had done what in His heart 
He knew to be right and good—what God had 
shown and given Him. Nor was that all. 
What He had done, He declared boldly to His 
critics, He would do again; He would even do 
more. If that day He had done a great thing 
at which men marvelled, He would yet do 
greater things at which they would marvel still 
more. ‘For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth ; 
and he will shew him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel.’ To heal the sick was a 
great thing; but that, after all, was a small 
thing compared with that which was yet to 
come—the healing of souls, the changing and 
renewing of hearts. Christ came to minister, 
and He healed all who were brought to Him ; 
yet at the best they were but few. But He 
came also not merely to minister to a few, but 
to give His life a ransom for many. There were 
things that He had done; but there remained 
greater things still—the things He was to 
suffer. 

For the story of Jesus is a story that works 
towards a climax. He gave His time, His 
strength, His compassion; but in the end He 
gave Himself. He was among men as one that 
served ; but at the last He crowned His service 
with sacrifice. And then, indeed, we marvel 
and are amazed. It is when the Son of Man 
is lifted up upon the Cross that He draws us 
to Him and wins our hearts. 

And as it was with the Master, so should it 
be with the disciples. His life-story is one 
that moves from things great to things greater. 
What is ours? On our life-chart how does the 
curve run? Since we first knew the Lord, 
have we gone back or have we gone forward ? 
Is it possible that our love has grown colder, 
that religion means less to us than once it did, 
that we are doing less to-day than we used to 

1 W. H. Scott, in The Student Movement, xxxiii. 103. 
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do for Christ’s Church and Kingdom? It is 
not for us who call ourselves by the name of 
Christ to do so un-Christlike a thing as to try 
to get through life with as little trouble as pos- 
sible, to try to get off with as little as we dare 
to offer. If we are doing a little, we may not 
be proud and boast of it; rather should we 
walk humbly and ask always whether we could 
not do a little more. To think we do enough, 
or imagine we are good enough, is fatal. For 
it means we are facing in the wrong direction. 

4] No one ever had such a religious experience 
that he could afford to fall back on it and call 
it enough. If one has had only a shallow 
experience he ought not to be satisfied. If 
one has had a rich and deep experience he 
will surely wish to repeat it. Be it never so 
deep and rich, however, no one experience, no 
multiplication of experiences, can exhaust the 
possibilities of knowledge and comfort and 
strength and grace to be found in God. Nor 
has God ever been willing to let men rest, in 
present attainments in Divine things. The 
ringing watchword of both Old Testament and 
New is—forward, ever forward. Forgetting 
the things which are behind, save the inspira- 
tion and guidance which are in them, and 
pushing on to the things which are before, is 
the bugle note which falls on the ears of all 
who march in the ranks of the great Captain 
of our salvation.t 


3. On the eve of His death Jesus said a 
strange thing. He told His disciples that 
after He was gone they would do not merely 
such things as He had done, but things even 
greater. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall 
he do; because I go unto my Father.’ It 
sounds absurd, incredible, impossible. And 
yet, in a very real sense, it is true. Jesus’ 
own work was confined to the little land of 
Palestine and to the little nation of the Jews; 
the Apostles carried the gospel to the Gentiles, 
and their successors to the ends of the earth. 
All, indeed, that has been done is of Christ’s 
doing : ; for, if His disciples won triumphs larger 
and wider, it was only because He, dying, had 
given them a gospel to preach, and ‘because He, 
rising from the dead, kept them assured of His 
presence and filled them with His Spirit. But 

1 ¥F. A. Noble, Spirttwal Culture, 110. 
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Jesus spoke as He did, telling them that, while 
they had much to look back to, there was even 
more to which they could look forward, because 
only so could they be encouraged and inspired 
for their task. For, had not Jesus pointed them 
to greater things in the future, they might have 
kept looking back to the great things of the past, 
which were indeed great, and rested and settled 
down in them. 

We are all more or less prone to idealize and 
praise the past, to speak as if all the great 
events of history lay behind us, or as if there 
were none nowadays so godly and devoted as 
the men of the Reformation or the Disruption. 
But such an attitude is faithless and unbeliev- 
ing, and such a tendency is to be firmly checked. 
For God is not dead; He is the living God, who 
has many things yet to give us, and who, if He 
has done great things in the past, is ready in 
the future to do even greater things. 

§| George Dawson of Birmingham has a fine 
prayer: “We pray Thee that no greatness of 
ancient testimony may ever hide from us the 
sense of Thy continued presence still.’ 

In the religious life of the past there was 
more perhaps of the picturesque—more revivals, 
more sudden conversions ; but to-day, by work 
more sober, by unceasing instruction, by loyal 
fellowship, many men and women are being 
built up in Christian faith and character. And, 
besides, within the last fifty years, far more 
have been gathered into the Church of Christ 
than in the first five centuries of the Christian 
era. Are not these the greater things which 
Jesus said His disciples would accomplish ? 
When a thing is difficult, we are apt to back 
away from it and say it cannot be done. But 
there is nothing history tells us so plainly as 
that things once declared impossible have never- 
theless in the end been done; and a recent 
writer is bold enough to say that science is the 
most Christian thing we have in the world to- 
day—because it refuses to be defeated, goes 
on trying and experimenting, and insists on 
looking for those greater things that are yet 
to come. Therefore, when a big task confronts 
us, when a great social evil has to be uprooted, 
when the gospel has to be preached to the 
millions of India and China, let us not say the 
thing is impossible. To say it is impossible 
is to make it impossible. If the thing is right 
and according to the will of God, then it can 
be done and will be done. For He who is 
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with us is greater than all who may be against 
us; and His purpose and His promise are that 
we shall always go forward—from great things 
to things greater still. 

§| There is a letter written by Christopher 
Columbus in which he touches upon what he 
has accomplished, and how much more he 
might have accomplished had some of his 
sailors trusted him more—had there been 
more perfect co-operation and no strikes and 
mutinies. ‘Important and unprecedented as 
all this is, I could have done much more if 
the ships had obeyed me, as reason dictated. 
Nevertheless, this that we have done is great 
and wonderful. But thanks for all this is not 
due to our services, but to our holy Christian 
faith and piety; for what the human spirit 
alone cannot attain God grants to men, for 
God is wont to enable His servants and those 
who love His law to perform incredible things.’ ! 


Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone ; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries—‘ It shall be done.’ 


Christ, the Ladder 


John i. 51.—‘ And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending anu descending upon the Son of 
man.’ 

1, Tae account of the call of Nathanael suggests 
a good deal more than it states. We should 
dearly like to know exactly what was behind 
the recorded facts. All we are told is that a 
disciple named Philip, who had just joined him- 
self to Jesus, and who afterwards played a not 
unimportant part in the life of the apostolic 
church, announces to his friend Nathanael that 
he has found the Christ. Nathanael is at first 
sceptical, but is induced to come and see for 
himself. He does so, and is won over at once 
by the Master’s statement that he had seen him 
under the fig tree before Philip called him. 
‘ Rabbi,’ is the instant response, ‘thou art the 
Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.’ The 
comment of Jesus upon this outburst is that 
there are greater experiences in store for him. 
‘ Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man.’ 

1 Hubert L. Simpson, The Nameless Longing, 48. 
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Now all this is very interesting, but also 
very meagre in quantity. The whole episode 
is dismissed in a few sentences, and we are left 
to imagine what must have been the psycho- 
logical background of a situation so striking. 
According to the story Jesus had once at least 
gone past the garden where Nathanael was 
engaged in meditation, as was a common Jewish 
custom, under his own fig tree. It may well be 
that then some kindly look of sympathy and 
understanding passed from Christ into the very 
heart of Nathanael. 

It is the richness of Christ’s sympathy which 
accounts for that remarkable personal influence 
which He seems ,to have possessed over His 
disciples. He knew what was in men; He 
could read character as other men read books ; 
He could understand moods and anticipate 
feelings in a way which was unique. He was 
keenly sensitive to what in these days we are 
accustomed to call the psychological moment. 
This is perhaps most evident in those seemingly 
sudden calls which He addressed to His dis- 
ciples, and the equally sudden response which 
they made to His call. 

In the soul of Nathanael there was going 
forward a high debate. Its subject we may 
claim to know, for that outburst, ‘ Thou art 
the Son of God,’ reveals it. ‘Is it true, that 
which John Baptist spoke yesterday and the 
day before, that this young Galilean is the 
Great One whom John was to herald, that a 
sign from heaven has made John sure of it, so 
that he declares this man to be the Son of 
God?’ Can it be true? Could anything good 
come out of Nazareth? National pride and 
preconceived ideas of Him that was to come for- 
bade his receiving without a struggle this 
unknown man from the insignificant Nazareth. 
He thought he was alone as he communed thus 
with himself and poured out his heart to God 
in fervent petition that the shadow would soon 
lift, that the Messiah would soon come. Imagine 
then his astonishment when from the first words 
that Jesus spoke to him he found that he had 
not been alone, that someone had seen, and 
heard, and understood his most secret and 
intimate yearnings and desires. It was not 
that this Man of Nazareth had seen him 
when he thought himself alone, nor even that 
He had noticed his mental struggle—another 
might have done that—but it was that He had 
both seen and understood, had both discerned 
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and interpreted. This stranger, with whom he 
had never talked, had explained in a single 
sentence the riddle of his life. He had done 
more than explain the past, He had interpreted 
the present, and His forecast of the future in- 
spired Nathanael with new hope, by declaring 
him to be not the mean and deceitful Jacob of 
his pessimistic moods, but the Israel of his hopes 
and striving. The conviction is borne in upon 
his mind, that the discovery of the Messiah 
which Philip had announced must be true. 
This must indeed be the greater Son of David, 
Son of God, and promised King of Israel. 
While he is rejoicing in this, and testifying it 
in the exultant cry, ‘ Thou art the Son of God ; 
thou art the King of Israel,’ Jesus quietly adds, 
‘ Because I said unto thee, I saw thee under the 
fig tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater 
things than these.’ 


2. Christ’s words put the story of Jacob into 
a picturesque form, but with a difference. 
There are the angels of God as before, but ‘ Son 
of man’ takes the place of the ladder. The 
vision at Bethel was a casual thing. Jesus 
Christ promises a continuous experience to His 
followers— Ye shall see heaven open.’ When 
with sincerity we pray that heaven may open we 
are never left alone and unanswered. Nor are 
we left without means of access to the highest. 
Christ is the ladder between our earthliness 
and the heavenly Father’s love, and that ladder 
is set up in every believing soul. 

Why are the angels described as ascending 
and descending upon this Divine ladder? Why 
is that order adopted? Should it not be 
descending and ascending? Surely the angels 
must first come down from above before they 
can ascend from below. And who and what 
are these angels? Here, again, we have a con- 
spicuous example of the profundity and sug- 
gestiveness of this Fourth Gospel. The order 
is not the wrong way about ; it 1s quite correct. 
The messengers of God here spoken of are not 
only those that stream down to us in Christ 
from our Father’s compassionate heart, they 
are the aspirations that ascend from our souls 
to call the blessing down. Repentance, con- 
trition, desire for amendment of life, the prayer 
of humility and faith, of self-offering and con- 
secration, the appeal of the tempted and the 
sorrowful, the loving prayer of intercession, 
these are the angels of God—rightly named— 
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who ascend from burdened human hearts upon 
the Christ ladder every day and hour to the 
source and seat of all power. And the gifts of 
pardon, healing, assurance of redemption and 
fellowship with God, consolation in loss and 
trouble, the peace that passeth understanding, 
the love that seeketh not its own, these are the 
angels of God that are always descending in 
response to our cry of need. 


There are, who, like the Seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 

And how life’s rugged mountain-side 
Is white with many an angel tent. 


4 R. J. Campbell writes: Those who have been 
to Norway will remember how in that some- 
what bare and rugged country the peasants 
make use of every tiniest patch of verdure for 
the sustenance of their cattle. One of the most 
frequent sights in the great mountain valleys is 
that of a wire running from a little isolated 
homestead right away up to some all but in- 
accessible table-land whereon grass or corn is 
kept growing; indeed these valleys have as a 
rule very little sunshine because of the pro- 
digious height of the walls of rock which close 
them in; there is far more sunshine on the 
precipitous uplands than in the tiny farms 
below. This is why the enormous lengths of 
wire are kept in requisition. Busy helpers far 
up the mountain sides cut and bind the corn as 
it is wanted and slide it down the line of com- 
munication to those who are waiting to receive 
it in the stackyards. 


3. The ascending and descending angels 
express the continuous intercourse between earth 
and heaven. These heavenly angels ascend for 
aspiration and descend for ministry. But 
what does that mean in its spiritual signifi- 
cance? There are two things which are in- 
dispensable to human nature. We cannot get 
rid of our aspirations and we cannot get rid of 
our sense of responsibility. Our aspirations are 
the consciousness of ideals which have as yet 
been unfulfilled, and when Jesus Christ says, 
‘Heaven shall be open,’ He means that the 
ideals of mankind will be continually before 
their eyes, He is thinking of spirits that can 
claim and find the satisfaction of their aspira- 
tions in the very presence of God. 
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{| Aspiration implies the desire for something 
more than we possess. This is a characteristic 
and imperious demand of the human heart. 
It is told of a poverty-stricken woman, whose 
whole life had been cramped and narrowed by 
her straitened circumstances, that, as she gazed 
for the first time upon the apparently boundless 
ocean, she exclaimed, ‘ Thank God that there 
is enough of something!’ ‘Even at school,’ 
writes George Eliot of her lovely heroine, 
Maggie Tulliver, ‘she had often wished for 
books with more in them. Everything she 
learned there seemed like the ends of long 
threads that snapped immediately.’ 


We have enough, yet not too much 
To long for more, 


writes Miss Procter. ‘This longing for more 
expresses itself most poignantly perhaps in the 
enjoyment of music. There are moments of 
transport when the music-lover’s joy passes 
into pain. His heart actually aches with the 
consciousness of a beauty which still allures and 
still eludes.t 

Our soul life has two desires. It sometimes 
happens that one aspiration drives us into 
solitude. We long to get away from the world 
—to be near to God. But we also have another 
desire, which drives us into the world with the 
longing to be among our fellows. Our angels 
would not be satisfied if we only thought of the 


~ religious life as aspiration and emotion and 


prayer, We must go down, for the sense of 
responsibility is a power, and the desire of 
service and sharing is strong within us. Religion, 
whenever it lays hold upon a man’s heart, 
makes it impossible for the man who has reached 
heaven in aspiration to remain there. 

4] When Raphael painted his Cartoon of the 
Transfiguration he, with the infallible insight of 
genius, placed in the foreground the group of 
the sufferers in the valley waiting for the 
ministry of human helpfulness. The rapt vision 
of the Mount is a hindrance unless it is an 
inspiration to that ministry. 

e know salvation as a great reality only 
that we may be saviours. ‘Too often, like 
Benedetto in I] Santo, we have to confess: ‘I 
have felt the sin of the world with the repul- 
sion which shrinks from it, and not with the fiery 

1 R. M. Pounder, in The Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought, iii. 201. 
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sorrow which braves it and wrests souls from 
its clutches.’ 2 


Life’s Enrichment 


John ii. 1, 2.—‘ And the third day there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee.... And both Jesus was called, and 
his disciples, to the marriage.’ 


Ir is in the Fourth Gospel alone that the story 
of Cana is told, and this is a Gospel where certain 
miracles are selected with intention, and each 
for one purpose. That they were set down in 
full belief in their miraculous character is not 
to be doubted. But they were not set down 
because of this. They are confessedly selected 
as symbols. The Evangelist says they are 
‘signs.’ It is for what they are a sign of that 
they are told. They are meant to’ convey 
something and we are invited to spell out their 
meaning. We are not asked to marvel at them 
but to interpret them. They are transparencies 
like those beloved of children. You do not look 
at them but through them. They are to be 
lifted against the light, and not simply looked 
at on the flat. Lift, then, these miracles of the 
Fourth Gospel to the light. Look through them 
and they are alive with significance. If you ask 
* What light ?’ the gospel itself has its explicit 
answer, ‘These things are written that you 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son 
of God, and that believing you might have life 
through his name.’ 


1. There is a plain direction how to read the 
story of Cana. It is called ‘ this beginning of 
signs.’ We lift then this Cana transparency to 
the light, and it is something far other and greater 
than a story of magic. We see the Master of 
the spiritual world entering into and helping on 
the glad hours of a natural and happy human 
occasion, and coming to the rescue of a social 
situation when mischance and _ humiliation 
threatened it. We see Jesus at home in the 
natural order of our human world. We see 
Him altogether and whole-heartedly inside our 
human relationships heightening their joy, and 
making them sacramental. In short, we see 
Jesus as the supreme Humanist. It is a shin- 
ing symbol of the grace and power of Jesus in 
our human life, with its natural relationships, 
its social contacts and the full range of its 

1 Carey Bonner. 
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experience. It was thus that ‘He began to 
manifest his glory.’ 

It was a very great glory which at Cana Jesus 
began to manifest. Its glory is that it puts 
Him so understandingly right into our common 
life, and in the midst of our human occasions. 
He is enhancing and heightening the values of 
life. He is here putting His consecration upon 
those dear human things which make us rich, 
but which are open to sore mishandling and not 
a few mischances—afiection, friendship, neigh- 
bourliness, love, marriage, home, family. He 
reinforces the affections and tendernesses of life. 
The hall-mark of His handiwork is a heightened 
joy. There was a famous seaman of England 
to whom much was forgiven, because whenever 
he came into any situation, however drab and 
stagnant it was, things moved, and life and 
colour, radiance and romance came with him. 
It came to be called ‘the Nelson touch,’ and 
because of it, for all his weakness, that sailor 
will not be displaced from the remembrance of 
his country. It does not need to be said that 
there was nothing in Jesus which ever needed 
to be forgiven or forgotten, but it may be said 
without irreverence, there was a ‘ Jesus touch’ 
and life was fuller and more colourful for it. 


2. Our Lord comes richly into human lives by 
the way of Cana of Galilee. This ‘ Jesus touch,’ 
whereby the water is made wine, has fallen upon 
lives already rich in natural refinement, culture 
and opportunity, and it has saved them from 
the blight of self-centredness or arrogance or 
conscious superiority. If this grace of Jesus 
had not found dwelling in such lives, for all 
their privilege and endowment, there might 
have been written of them, what was once 
said of Lord Chesterfield’s son, ‘ He was one of 
those of whom it may be said that there is 
nothing to be said.’ This same saving enrich- 
ment has been seen also in lives sorely hampered 
and beset, and perhaps it is where the contrasts 
of life are most severe that this ‘ Jesus touch’ 
is most vividly to be recognized. Here is a 
courtship of man and maid which would have 
been as furtive and smeared as such a thing 
can be when there is no meeting-place save the 
pavement and in the shadows of mean streets. 
But it took another aspect, in spite of all the 
deprivations, just because the purity of Jesus 
held the heart of that maid, and the chivalry 
of Jesus had claimed the heart of her lover. 
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Here is a marriage which would have been un- 
speakably coarse but which became holy as a 
sacrament, and a poor home made sweet, where 
few homes deserved that good name, because of 
the Guest at the wedding of Cana, and a 
Presence, unseen but very real and welcome. 
Here is that relationship of brothers and sisters, 
seldom spoken of, but not the least difficult of 
relationships when a house is small and a family 
large, but now saved from rudeness and 
vulgarity and made the occasion of an unsel- 
fish devotion because an unseen Elder Brother 
dwelt there. Here is a man badly born and 
gutter-reared, who earned his daily bread in a 
hard and precarious way, but kept a touch of 
greatness because Christ walked mean streets 
beside his barrow. 

Every similar instance is an exposition of the 
Cana story, when Jesus manifested His glory 
and made the water into wine. Through them 
all there is spoken the word of Jesus, ‘I am 
come, that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’ ‘The religion of Jesus is not 
some drastic limiting of the frontiers of human 
nature, but the conquest and transfiguring of 
all its provinces. It is the entrance into a world 
of new and positive values ; not another shadow 
cast on life but the rising of a sun of healing 
upon its relations and affections. It was 
melodious nonsense when Swinburne sang :— 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 
And the world has grown grey at Thy breath. 


A stingless libel! When He touches and com- 
mands life, and when everything is ‘done as 
He commandeth,’ then as of old the water turns 
to wine. 


Dear Friend! whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious word benign, _ 

Could once, at Cana’s wedding-feast, 
Change water into wine,— 


Come, visit us, and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line, 

Revive our souls, and make us see 
Life’s water glow as wine. 


Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Earth’s hopes shall grow divine, 

When Jesus visits us, to turn 
Life’s water into wine. 
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The social talk, the evening fire, 
The homely household shrine, 
Shall glow with angel-visits when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 


For when self-seeking turns to love, 
Which knows not mine and thine, 
The miracle again is wrought, 
And water changed to wine.! 


3. At Cana of Galilee Jesus added to the world’s 
joy; He took compassion upon people whose 
cups were moty or half empty, and the more 
compassion, perhaps, because they were acting 
as if the cups were not empty. He made up 
that which lacked, and looked into the faces of 
the guests and said, ‘ Lacked ye anything?’ 
and every one could have answered, ‘ Nothing, 
Lord, nothing ! ’ 

Hard by, on a neighbouring hillside, is a 
second town, otherwise, but for His presence, 
little known, where He occupied Himself in 
subtracting from the world’s pain; from Nain 
to Cana is a very short journey geographically : 
how far is it in every-day life? When there is 
a wedding in one street, there is always a funeral 
in the next. Christ attends both, because to 
add to the world’s joy and to subtract from its 
pain are the alternating currents of the Eternal 
Love ; and it is in these ministries, which belong 
to one sacred Person, who is equally at home in 
either, because eternally occupied in both, that 
we see the glory of the Son, who would not tell 
us by precept to rejoice with them that do 
rejoice and to weep with them that weep, unless 
He had furnished the perfect example that cor- 
responds to the perfect precept. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 

The men who press with the ardour of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their 

tears— 

Both parts of an infinite plan— 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


1 James Freeman Clarke. 


The Best Last 


John ii. 10.—‘ Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine; and when men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse: but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.’ 


1. Joun was by nature an idealist, loving to 
find the abstract in the concrete. In the 
particular instance of the moment he was 
quick to see the universal law. Hearing the 
chairman speak, it flashed upon him that the 
man was speaking more wisely than he knew, 
and uttering a truth that had far wider range 
than the miracle at that Highland wedding. 
Was it not true that wherever Christ was active 
the best wine was kept until the end? In other 
words, take man apart from God and always it 
is the worse which follows; but take God in 
any of His thousand energies, and always the 
best is kept until the end. 

(1) Think for a moment of life itself, un- 
sustained by the hope we have in God. First 
comes childhood with its joy and wonder, and 
with its world compact of mystery and charm. 
Then follows youth with its ideal and vision, 
its growing energies and budding powers. 


Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from 
rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, 
the cool silver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, . . . 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for 
ever in joy! 


The world is a very noble place, and the body, 
whether for toil or joy, is a subtle and a powerful 
instrument. But the gates of the prison-house 
begin to close. Then come the heat and battle 
of mid-life, the weakness and the weariness of 
age, and the years when men say, ‘I have no 
pleasure in them.’ 


Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. 


(2) Or think again of life’s relationships on 
which the blessing of God is never sought. 
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Take the ties of fatherhood and sonship. To 
the child the father is a hero. His character is 
flawless and complete—above all question and 
all criticism; it is the image in the childish 
mirror of the dim and shadowy character of 
God. Happy the child who, when its eyes are 
opened, still finds a character that it can 
reverence! But if the father is living without 
God, who swifter to see it than the growing 
boy? And the revelation of unworthiness, with 
occasional glimpses of what is darker still, 
makes the cup bitter that was once so sweet. 
And then, the words were spoken at a marriage. 
Are they never true of that most sacred rite ? 
At first the joy of heart mingling with heart, 
life with life, exhilarates like noble wine. Yet 
sometimes the first passion and delight gradu- 
ally die out, the married life becomes a weary 
monotony, and all is dull depression. How has 
the fine gold become dim, and the wine mixed 
with water? The only answer is that such a 
marriage was a mere selfishness. It had no- 
thing in it worthy of the Divine name of love. 
The glamour wore away; the weary selfish- 
ness remained. For our human affections can 
remain pure and strong only in the glow of our 
love for the Divine. 

(3) This is above all true of sin. It is the 
token and the triumph of all sin that it always 
gives the best wine at the start. That is why 
men of open and generous natures are often 
those most bitterly assailed. They do not 
calculate, or look ahead, or reckon seriously 
with the morrow. And sin is so fair and 
pleasant at the outset, and hides its afterward 
with such consummate mastery, that the reck- 
less heart becomes an easy prey. If all the 
miseries of drunkenness were to meet a man 
upon the verge of drinking, do you not think 
he would cry out for help, and turn from 
his accursed vice, and flee? But drunkenness 
does not begin like that. It begins in the social 
hour and happy comradeship; and only after- 
wards there are the blighted prospects, and the 
shattered body, and the ruined home. 


2. But there is another side to the parable. 
Wherever God in Christ is working, the best 
wine is kept until the end. 


Not like the rulers of our vanities 
At earthly feasts art Thou, O Love Divine ; 
These pour their best at first, and still decline 
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At each full-flowing draught, till only lees 
Of bitterness remain, but Thou dost please 
To keep unto the last Thy richest wine.t 


(1) Think for a moment of creation. First 
there was chaos and the formless deep; then 
light, and the ingathering of the waters. Then 
the first dawn of life in lowliest form, mounting 
into the power of bird and beast. And always, 
under the working of that wisdom to which a 
thousand years are as a day, the path was 
upward, from dull and shapeless horror to what 
was better, richer, and more beautiful. And 
then at last, not at the first, came man, capable 
of communion with his Maker; greater, by that 
spark of God within him, than sun and moon 
and all the host of heaven. And it is in man, 
so noble though so fallen, that we discover it 
is the way of God to keep the best wine until 
the end. 

(2) The same is true in the sphere of revela- 
tion. Not all at once, in sudden burst of glory, 
did God reveal Himself to human hearts. We 
speak of revelation as progressive. That is a 
truth which we insist on now. Only as men 
are able to receive it will God reveal the riches 
of His grace. And so from age to age men were 
led on, from the first flush and crimson of the 
dawn to the perfect radiance of Him who said, 
‘T am the Light of the world.’ You remember 
how the writer to the Hebrews puts it: ‘ God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.’ Precious are the promises of 
the Old Testament, and the teachings of the 
prophets. Precious is every gleam that was 
granted to the waiting heart of patriarch and 
psalmist. But it is when we turn to Christ, 
the Son of God, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
the Resurrection, that we cry with the ruler of 
the feast at Cana, ‘Thou hast kept the best 
wine until now.’ 

(3) We may apply this thought to the life of 
the incarnate Lord Himself. It was all blessed, 
yet it was most blessed, not in its beginning but 
in its end. The revelation of Himself, which 
began at Bethlehem in all the purity and beauty 
of childhood, increased in clearness and power 
with each successive stage. We see Him at 
Jordan, there fulfilling all righteousness and 
identifying Himself with the needs of humanity, 


1 Dora Greenwell. 
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and recognize Him under the opening heaven 
more clearly than was possible in the manger- 
cradle. We listen to His words on the mountain- 
slove as He unveils the constitution and laws of 
His Kingdom, and apprehend Him there still 
more clearly. We watch His daily miracles, 
and mark His unquestioned authority, and still 
more fully recognize and know Him. But the 
best wine of all is at the end, when we see Him 
crucified for us, bearing our sins, and in His 
love pouring out His soul unto death; and 
when on Olivet also we hear His parting promise 
to be with us always. Truly His whole revela- 
tion of Himself was on this wise: always good, 
pita becoming better, and best of all at the 

t. 

(4) The actual experience of all those to whom 
He has become Saviour and Lord attests the 
truth of this statement. With the Christian 
to-morrow is always better than to-day, and 
fruit always follows bloom. We journey not 
toward the night, but toward the light, and 
each experience of His grace is better than the 
last. For with His gifts, unlike those of the 
world, comes the power of increased apprecia- 
tion, and the more we know of Him the better 
is our understanding of all that He is and 
does. Every act of obedience that we do gives 
us a new vision of His love. Sorrow and trial 
reveal His might of sympathy, as the darkness 
of the night reveals the stars. And when at 
last the wrestling is over, and like tired children 
we lie down to sleep, and when we waken and 
behold His face, in the land where there is no 
more weariness, we shall look back upon it all 
and find new meanings in it; and we shall say 
to Him, with the gratitude of hearts satisfied 
for ever, ‘ Lord, thou hast kept the best wine 
until now.’ 


The soul to God’s heart moving on 
Owns but the infinite for home: 

Whatever in the past has gone, 
The best is always yet to come.! 


- 


Miracles and Natural Law 
John ii. 11.—‘ This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee.’ 
1. Some sixty years ago the miracles of the 
Gospels were regarded as the chief evidence for 
1 Lucy Larcom. 
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the truth of the Christian faith. If an inquiry 
was made as to how it could be proved that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, a short and 
simple explanation was forthcoming which was 
deemed absolute and conclusive. Did He not 
walk on the water, restore the sick, raise the 
dead? This surely is proof positive of His 
essential Deity. Modern thought has swung 
to the other extreme. So far from being the 
main bulwark of the faith, miracles are now 
regarded as being in need of an explanation 
and defence. The reason for the change is due 
almost entirely to a more exact and scientific 
knowledge of natural laws. <A strong tendency 
has arisen to deny reality to anything that 
cannot be classified and brought under law. 
There are some Christian people who simply 
defy science and ignore its findings. Relying 
on religious conviction, they refuse to believe 
that God can be hampered in His working, and 
the more incomprehensible a miracle is, the 
more they glory in it as manifestly Divine. 
Other religious people have made a more or 
less abject surrender to science, and in deference 
to its demands have given up their belief in 
miracles, or at least physical miracles. Now, 
like blinded captives grinding in the mills of 
the Philistines, they labour to show that every- 
thing of spiritual value is conserved, that the 
Christian faith suffers no loss when relieved of 
this incubus. Neither of these positions can be 
regarded as satisfactory. On the one hand, to 
defy science is not only hopeless but irreligious. 
For all truth is of God and must be welcomed 
from whatever quarter, even though it may 
seem to contradict some cherished belief. It 
has been significantly pointed out, however, 
that Modernism, which yesterday rejected the 
healing miracles of Jesus at the bidding of 
science, to-day accepts them because science 
now concedes the possibility of psycho-therapy.t 
The question naturally suggests itself, ‘ Why 
should there be any conflict between science 
and religion?’ ‘To the religious mind, at least, 
it must be axiomatic that whatever is true in 
science or religion must be one harmonious 
whole, and that nothing that is not true can be 
vital to either. To this the scientist also would 
cordially assent. Must it not appear, then, that 
some element of misunderstanding has crept in, 
which, as so often happens, leads the one to 
deny what the other never meant to affirm? 
1D. 8. Cairns, The Faith that Rebels, 39. 
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The matter in dispute is whether or not miracles 
can be reconciled with natural law. 


2. What exactly is meant by Natural Law ? 
It will be found that a deep confusion of thought 
has arisen in many minds with regard to natural 
law and the uniformity of Nature, so that an 
important distinction is lost sight of, and two 
things, in themselves very different, are not 
clearly discriminated in our thinking. The dis- 
tinction referred to is the distinction between 
Nature in ctself and Nature as known to us. 

(1) The phrase ‘the uniformity of Nature’ 
expresses the idea that the universe is an orderly 
whole, a rational system with nothing freakish 
or chaotic about it. In accordance with this 
we must conceive that there are laws of Nature, 
whether known or unknown to us, which are the 
necessary embodiment and expression of this 
essential rationality of the universe. This, it 
may be observed, is a matter of faith. Science 
has not yet proved that the world is an orderly 
whole. Not till we had searched to the out- 
most bounds and to the inmost depths could 
we have proof that Nature is uniform. Never- 
theless, faith in the uniformity of Nature is the 
first article of the scientific creed. With this 
faith in the uniformity of Nature Christianity 
can have no quarrel, for, rightly understood, it 
is an essential element in the Christian faith. 
Whitehead has pointed out that belief in the 
rationality of Nature is derived ‘from the 
medieval insistence on the rationality of God.’ 
St Paul gives expression to the magnificent 
faith that the universe is a realm of love. 
“Neither death, nor life, nor things present, 
nor things to come, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.’ This assertion goes 
far beyond experience, yet it must of necessity 
be held, unless all the Apostle’s knowledge of 
the love of God in Christ was to be thrown 
into utter confusion. With equal conviction he 
would have held that the universe is a realm of 
reason, for faith in the uniformity of Nature 
ultimately rests on this, that there is one God 
and Nature is His handiwork. 

(2) But now we fall into a disastrous error if 
we go on to assume, as is commonly done, that 
Nature as known to us is equal to Nature in 
uself. Undoubtedly the idea is widespread that 
in the realm of science nothing is dealt with but 
incontrovertible facts, and that, when science 
formulates a law of Nature, that law has 
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universal validity and Divine authority, so that 
to alter it is impossible and to question it is 
impious. 

The so-called ‘laws of Nature,’ however, as 
formulated by science, are simply generaliza- 
tions of human experience. Now our experi- 
ence of the physical world comes through the 
senses, and it should never be forgotten how 
extremely limited in their range our senses are, 
although immensely increased by the aid of 
scientific instruments of precision. Even with 
such aids an incalculable amount of Nature 
escapes our observation. The wonders of wire- 
less have in recent years helped to bring home 
to the popular mind the fact that the surround- 
ing ether is no dead vacuum, but is all alive 
with electrical activity, however little we may 
perceive it. The world, then, would appear to 
be a far fuller place than we ordinarily take it 
to be. 

But this does not complete the story of our 
limitations. We suffer from a disability even 
more profound, in respect of the fact that we 
ourselves are part of Nature and can only view 
things from our own angle. We are as little 
able to see the many-sided truth in its fullness as 
a man looking out at the window is able to see 
all round the house. It is this necessary limita- 
tion of outlook which gives rise to those anti- 
nomies which have given so much trouble in 
the realms of theology and philosophy. But as 
Lord Balfour pointed out in his Foundations of 
Belief, ‘ the contradictions in theology are not 
more striking than the contradictions of science.’ 
And. this aspect of things has been anew im- 
pressed upon us with great force by the recent 
advances in Physics. 

§| ‘ The two theories of light,’ says Whitehead, 

‘are contradictory. In the eighteenth century 
Newton’s theory was believed, in the nineteenth 
century Huyghens’ theory was believed. To- 
day there is one large group of phenomena which 
can be explained only on the wave theory, and 
another large group which can be explained 
only on the corpuscular theory. Scientists 
have to leave it at that, and wait for the future, 
in the hope of attaining some wider 1 vision which 
reconciles both.’ 1 

All this may warn us to take a very modest 
view of those formulations which we have made 
and which we have dignified with the title of 
Laws of Nature. They are all imperfect and 

1 Science and the Modern World, 264. 
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subject to emendation. If a new fact emerges, 
room must be found for it. If our theory can- 
not find room for it, our theory stands con- 
demned. It must be enlarged to accommodate 
the fact, and, if need be, scrapped. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about these Laws. 


3. How, then, do miracles stand in the light 
of all this? It would be helpful if we could 
come to some agreement as to what we mean 
by a miracle. No definition is, of course, to 
be found in Scripture. Miracles are simply 
spoken of by such indefinite terms as ‘ wonderful 
works,’ or ‘ signs and wonders,’ while often the 
story is told without comment of any kind. 
The miracles of Jesus are often referred to as 
His ‘ works.’ No doubt these ‘ works’ were 
regarded as striking evidence of the presence 
and direct action of God, but it should be 
remembered that in that age the hand of God 
was seen in everything that happened, and the 
idea that Laws of Nature could operate as it 
were automatically and without the direct will 
of the Creator was not present in any mind. 
Suppose we take the word ‘miracle’ in its 
original meaning as simply ‘a wonderful event,’ 
no scientist would deny that in that sense 
miracles have happened and may happen? 
The whole story of evolution is a record of 

1e successive emergences of the unprecedented, 

it is generally believed that the process is 

still going on. ‘Two positions may be main- 
tained, both of which would seem to be un- 
objectionable from the point of view of science. 

(1) Miracles are not contrary to Nature — 
When we affirm a miracle we do not mean to 
assert that something has happened which in 
any way violates the Divine order of the 
we On the contrary, we most strongly 
affirm that a miracle is in perfect harmony with 
all the other works of God. This is no new 
idea. It is emphasized by Augustine, who 
may be said to have given the first philosophy 
of the miraculous. His argument is that as 
God’s will isthe ultimate source of all things, 
nothing can be contrary to Nature which 
happens by God’s will. Everything is natural, 
not to us but to God. Miracles are part of an 
established order. They are not contrary to 
Nature, but may be contrary to what is known 
to us of Nature. In view of this, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the term ‘ supernatural’ is so 


have introduced a category which is not scrip- 
tural. By our contrast of natural and super- 
natural we have fostered the idea that there is 
a lower world which runs by its own mechanical 
laws and from which the direct action of God is 
excluded, and over against that a higher world 
where God dwells and out of which He makes 
occasional excursions into the lower world. 
Religiously this doctrine is disastrous, and few 
things are more necessary in our time than a 
strong reaffirmation of the truth that God is 
everywhere on the spot, and that no laws 
intervene between Him and His creatures to 
hamper His working. But not only is this 
doctrine disastrous to religion, it is in the 
highest degree offensive to any rational mind. 
The universe must be one coherent whole. 

(2) While miracles are not to be understood 
as contrary to Nature, they may transcend our 
knowledge of Nature, so as to be quite inexplic- 
able by any known laws. When we remember 
how limited our knowledge of Nature is, it 
seems easy to concede this as a possibility. 
Only in times when science has forgotten her 
limitations has she presumed to say what was 
possible and what impossible. The science of 
to-day is in a wiser mood. Physicists are 
literally snowed under at the moment with the 
unprecedented and the inexplicable. ‘ Heaven 
knows,’ exclaims Whitehead, ‘what seeming 
nonsense may not to-morrow be demonstrated 
truth.’ 

| ‘ In considering the relations of science and 
religion,’ says Professor Eddington, ‘it is a 
very relevant fact that physics is now in the 
course of abandoning all claim to a type of 
knowledge which it formerly asserted without 
hesitation.’ 

In saying that miracles transcend our know- 
ledge of Nature we do not affirm that they must 
for ever remain inexplicable. Our knowledge of 
Nature grows, and what would have seemed 
miraculous to one age may be commonplace to 
the next. Had it been recorded in the Gospels 
that the Sermon on the Mount was distinctly 
audible in Jerusalem, the scientist of yesterday 
would have said, ‘ Impossible,’ the schoolboy 
of to-day would say,‘ H’m! Wireless.’ 

It should be observed that the Gospels re- 
present the power by which the miracles were 
wrought as being not simply intellectual but 
principally moral and spiritual through faith in 


commonly associated with miracles. Here we | God. So far is Christ from speaking of His 
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miracles as utterly beyond man’s power that, 
on the contrary, He explicitly declares that, 
where His spirit is, the like, and even ‘ greater 
works,’ may be wrought. 


As our aim has simply been to remove certain 
objections to the possibility of miracles which 
have been urged in the name of science, and to 
clear the way for an unbiassed approach to the 
records, we have not touched on the historical 
evidence of miracles. But in the Gospel stories 
we are dealing admittedly with documents 
which have come from the age of which they 
bear witness. They are contemporary litera- 
ture, and not only so, but the New Testament 
miracles are marked by sobriety and also by a 
spiritual significance which mark them off from 
similar stories, in both ancient and modern 
literature. And to this we must add that the 
effects which the Person of Christ has produced 
in the world and in history and in the spiritual 
experience of man, are quite as miraculous 
_ as the things which are recorded of Him in 
the contemporary records. His whole life and 
ministry are of a piece and manifestly bear the 
stamp of uniqueness. If the record be studied 
in that way we see that the miracles are as 
naturally the outcome of His spiritual power 
as the works of Shakespeare were the outcome 
of the genius of the poet. In that case the 
miracles of Jesus are not to be timidly defended, 
still less are they to be explained away. They 
are to be gloried in, as the apostolic Church 
gloried in them, because they are at once a 
revelation of God’s almighty power to save, 
and a pledge of what man may be and do when 
restored to spiritual fellowship with God. 


The Cleansing of the Temple 


John ii. 15.—‘ And when he had made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep, 
and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money, and 
overthrew the tables.’ 


Ir was most fitting that our Lord should begin 
His public work in Jerusalem. Here was the 
Temple, which was the sanctuary of Judaism 
and the centre of the national and religious life, 
and here He performs His first public act as 
the Messiah, the purification of the Temple. 
It was an act of holiness rather than an 
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act of power—one of supreme courage, and 
one prompted by a burning zeal for God’s 
honour. 


1. The Passover was approaching, and Jesus 
had gone to Jerusalem to participate in that com- 
memoration. Ever since He was twelve years 
of age, He had made that journey annually. On 
arrival at Jerusalem Jesus visited the Temple, 
in the forefront of which is the Court of the 
Gentiles, and He looked upon a strange scene 
cattle, a market and an exchange thrown 
into one, and all within the precincts of one 
of the Temple Courts. There were the lambs, 
the bullocks and the doves, victims required 
for the people’s sacrifices and offerings. Here, 
too, were the money-changers with their cash- 
boxes, so that the worshippers who had come 
from distant lands, whose foreign coins were 
reckoned as unclean, might be able to exchange 
their money into the Jewish currency. But 
that which was convenient and necessary had 
developed into a veritable disgrace. Hxorbitant 
prices were charged for the animals and ex- 
cessive rates by the money-changers. Jesus 
undoubtedly had noted it all agai and again 
on His former visits to the Temple. But now 
He must interfere. The flood of Divine anger 
which had been gathering in force and volume 
for years would no longer be restrained. His 
Father’s house was being desecrated, 
Father’s name flagrantly dishonoured. Collect- 
ing some pieces of cord, or possibly of twisted 
rushes with which the cattle were bound, and 
making them into a scourge He drove the sheep 
and oxen from the Temple Court; the tables 
of the money-changers were overturned, and 
at His command the owners bore away the 
doves in their cages. The sellers would of 
course rush out with the cattle, and quite as 
naturally the buyers with the sellers. These 
men might easily have resisted if they had 
chosen. It was almost incredible that it 
should have happened as it did. Yet ‘ Christ 
had,’ as Hengstenberg observes, ‘a powerful 
confederate in the consciences of the offenders.’ 
And is there not always such a power in sin- 
cerity, and in courage, when we know that 
God and His truth are on our side, and those 
on the opposite side are conscious of their 
own insincerity and guilt? In this way many 
a righteous man, witnessing for his Master, 
many a brave reformer, has been able, though 
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standing alone, to confront and awe into silence, 
or put utterly to flight, a whole host of op- 
ponents. 


2. This incident throws light on the character 
of Christ Himself. We say Jesus was the 
embodiment of truth, the incarnation of com- 
passion and self-sacrifice; and we forget His 
courage. While the all-prevailing, the domi- 
nant, trait of the gospel story is love, that love 
was as surely displayed in the courage of Jesus 
as in His compassion, in His fortitude as in His 
mercy. How striking is the zeal, the courage, 
the indignation, that Christ displayed in this 
first public act of His ministry. There has 
often been, and still is, the tendency to look 
at Jesus as out of touch with the stern condi- 
tions of the world. We have been taught from 
infancy of His gentleness and meekness, and how 
true it is. How gentle He was with children. 
How pitiful and of tender mercy to the burdened 
and bereaved. But He was not very gentle 
with the scribes and Pharisees— ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity,’ He said. On one 
occasion when He was with captious people in 
the synagogue we are told that He looked round 
about on them with anger. It is well for us to 
see this truer, stronger picture of the Christ. 

4] Liddon has well said, ‘ As the anger which 
is divorced from meekness is but unsanctified 
passion, so the meekness which can never kindle 
into indignation’ at the sight of wrong is closely 
allied to: moral collapse’ 

4] In the greatest of the saints there is strength 
as well as sweetness; if they are gentle, it is 
with the gentleness of those who know what 
they ought to do; dnd: who mean to do it. 
There is St Francis of Assisis—how patient in 
suff how meek in enduring wrong and 
insult, how tender in sympathy; yet when it 
is a question of the government of his brethren, 
of the ae out of God’s will, how forceful, 
how inflexible we find himz! St Bernard looks 
to us the gentlest of all the saints, frail and 
delicate and of an exceeding beauty; yet when 
_ he is called to deal with the excommunicated 

t William of Poictiers, so terrible is his 
glance that the Count falls before him prostrate 
on the ground.t 


3. There was courage demanded by the time 


in which Jesus lived. Here was a Divine plan, 
1§. A. Alexander, The Saints’ Appeal, 7. 
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and here was man’s frustration of it— My 
house shall be called a house of prayer and ye 
have made it a den of thieves.’ The supreme 
need was for religious reform. Religion had 
become one round of ritual; worship had 
degenerated into works grievous to be borne, 
until the kernel of spiritual truth had become 
hidden, until the washing of hands was more 
than the cleansing of the heart, repeating the 
Law more than keeping it. Conscience was 
crushed beneath a sense of shortcoming ‘and 
all the joy of worship extinguished, until there 
grew up a whole crop of hypocrisies, casuistries, 
unrealities. 

{| There is a glorious word-picture in one of 
Bishop Westcott’s books in which he describes 
the spirit of Robert Browning as ‘a knight of 
the Holy Spirit, who went about the world 
looking into the dark corners, and challenging 
everything that was evil to give up its secret.’ 
And while that is a perfectly true description of 
Browning’s power, it is a truer description still 
of the life of Jesus. 

There are almost always risks involved in a 
truly courageous deed. Jesus must have known 
that such an act as driving cattle and men out 
of the Temple Court would most likely perplex 
His disciples, be liable to be misunderstood by 
the multitude, and would certainly arouse the 
anger of the Pharisees, priests and ecclesiastical 
authorities. » But no such anticipation deterred 
Him for one moment from doing what He con- 
ceived to be His duty. ‘Every heroic act,’ 
says Emerson, ‘ measures itself by its contempt 
of some external good.’ The very essence of 
courage is the willingness to risk being mis- 
understood, risk being unpopular, risk even life 
itself. And this was no isolated exhibition of 
courage. Jesus was ever setting His face like 
a flint towards His ideal. Whether in His 
conflicts with the ecclesiastical authorities, or 
when confronted by the soldiers in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, His courage never wavered. 
It was but enhanced, too, by His aloneness, 
His desolation and apparent orphanage. For 
it is a harder thing to be courageous in such 
loneliness than when you form one of a great 
company of heroic souls. In the rush of a 
conflict, with the thought of fighting for one’s 
king and country, courage is contagious. But 
how different when standing alone, breathing 
the atmosphere of suspicion, alienation and 
misunderstanding. 
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4 I asked Kang Yu Wei, who has studied the 
Gospels profoundly, what seemed to him the 
most striking quality in the character of Jesus. 
He answered, somewhat to my surprise, as we 
generally lay the emphasis elsewhere, that what 
appealed to him most, in the personality of 
Jesus, was His courage—the manliness which 
could so quietly and dauntlessly face the hatred 
of so many of His fellow-countrymen, the fierce 
enmity of the powerful Pharisees, and, above 
all, the) certainty of death, and of the out- 
ward failure of His mission ; the courage which 
undertook a work so constructive, the valour 
which could make, and could ask from others, 
such large sacrifices. The positive attitude of 
authority and power, maintained by One who 
was, outwardly, a homeless wanderer, seemed 
to Kang Yu Wei, the dominant note in the 
character of Jesus.! 


4. Our enemies are not the same as those 
of other generations, but they are as deadly. 
The enemies of the Christian and the Church 
to-day are the love of ease, the allurements of 
pleasure, the spirit of indifference and the fear 
of public opinion. Much courage will be needed 
ere these enemies are vanquished within and 
without. How then shall we get this courage 
that will take risks for Christ’s sake? Let us 
company day after day, in the reading of the 
Gospels, in the secret thinking of our hearts, in 
the ideals which we seek, in the work which we 
perform, with the One in whom God radiantly 
dwelt and the inevitable will happen. We shall 
grow like Him whom we love. A theory of 
courage is little use, but an example of it—how 
contagious ! 


Realism and Idealism 


John ii. 25.— And needed not that any should testify 
of man: for he knew what was in man.’ 


Wuat was it that our Lord thought of man? 
For He, so the writer tells us, ‘ knew what was 
in man,’ These words have immediate refer- 
ence to an incident which occurred at the 
opening of Christ’s public ministry. He had 
come up to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of the 
Passover, and in the Cleansing of the Temple 
had laid claim to His royal powers and announced 


1 Charles Johnston in The Hibbert Journal. 
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Himself as the Messiah of Israel. And the con- 
sequence had been a certain state of excitement 
among the multitudes with whom Jerusalem 
was then crowded. Many, we are told, ‘ be- 
lieved on his name, when they saw the 
miracles which he did.’ But it was on His 
name only. They were inclined to become 
His followers because these signs were so 
marvellous. But this was not the kind of 
allegiance that Jesus valued, nor was wonder 
the quality He cared to see; for He knew that 
it leads to nothing. He would not accept 
them as followers upon those terms. He could 
not trust a loyalty built upon the recognition 
of Him as a worker of miracles. He knew that 
they had no real trust in either His person or 
His work, so ‘ he did not commit himself unto 
them.’ We are bound to judge by appearances, 
but Jesus was able to pierce through appearances 
to realities. 


1. Perhaps we are told this story at the 
beginning of the Gospel as a reminder that, 
whatever dreams and visions appear later as 
the story proceeds, the feet of the Master are. 
always planted on firm, solid ground. He is 
not the prophet of disappointed expectations or 
deluded hopes. Whatever dreams Jesus has 
either for men or for the world, whatever faith 
He teaches, all the time He knows with whom 
He is dealing. The worst side of things is just 
an open book to Him. He is Master of the 
situation. The captain not only knows his 
course, but he knows his crew. That false 
habit of idealizing Jesus beyond the reach of 
common life has sufficient answer here: ‘He 
knew what was in man.’ Certainly He touched 
the heights of the scale at one end; but He 
knew with whom He had to deal at the other. 
Your most hard, practical, matter-of-fact man 
cannot teach Jesus anything. The superficiali- 
ties, the little deceits, the strange twists and 
turns that go to make up human nature—He 
knew them all. Take any assortment of men 
out of the modern world—they could all be 
matched in that little circle of people who 
gathered about Him. There is, for example, 
Thomas, who has sufficient of the business 
instinct never to accept a cheque drawn on 
the bank of faith. There is Peter, reckless, 
impulsive soul, who is hugging men one day 
and cursing them the next. There are those 
characters who gather round the table where 
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Jesus sat, men like Zaccheus and Levi, who 
have forfeited their countrymen’s respect by 
their work of tax collecting. And there are 
those hardened, self-righteous people whose 
poor thin parody of virtue always gives the 
a his best chance. They are all there, and 
esus knows them all. And yet He cares, He 
trusts, He plans; ‘ having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the end.’ 
‘His own’ were men of that common clay ; 
and yet He loved them unto the end. No 
swift disillusionment settled down upon His 
dreams. And all around Him, touching Him, 
jostling Him was the obscenity, and the cheat- 
ing, and the callousness, and the meanness of 
the world in its every-day clothes. 

{| Epictetus tells us that when his teacher 
was lecturing on motives and the like, the 
class to a man sat hot-faced and uncomfortable, 
each of them feeling confusedly that things had 
grown too personal and pointed. For this being 
depicted was evidently his own portrait—there 
could be no manner of doubt of that—and 
painted too with such merciless fidelity and 
skill that nobody could fail to recognize so 

ing a likeness. And they glanced at their 
fellows guiltily, with some anger indeed; for 
somebody, they felt, must have been giving 
things away, only to find that same detected 
look in every pair of eyes! And who of us, as 
we read the Gospels, does not feel, often and 
often, that He is looking straight at him, is 
reading from his character; that here is One 
who knows us through and through, with an 
uncanny thoroughness, before which the usual 
safeguards that, partly from shyness and re- 
serve, and partly, perhaps, from less worthy 
motives, we run up instinctively to seclude and 
shield ourselves from one another, simply melt 
away; and Christ deals with us, not as we 
appear to be, not as sometimes we want to be, 
far less as what we would like to be supposed 
to be, but in blunt fact, and as we actually are. 

§| Of Zelter, as architect and musician, Goethe 
once remarked that * as soon as he enters a city, 
the buildings stand before him, and tell him 
their merits and their faults. Then the musical 
societies receive him at once, and show them- 
selves to the master with their virtues and their 
defects.’ 


2. How easy it is for ordinary men and 
women to lose heart and hope; and we are 
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surrounded by two classes of people who give 
us no help. There are the plam matter-of-fact 
people who never expect, and hardly desire, any 
great change to appear. They tell us they know 
human nature too well to expect it; the world 
will always be the same world, and it is enough 
for them if there is a small place in it for them- 
selves. They ask no more of life than that. 
These are the people who laugh at the idealist 
who lives in a world that has little relation to 
this actual sinning, tragic world we see and 
know. 

If we are to do our best by the world and play 
our proper part in it, it is essential that we should 
get the right view of life, a true conception of 
the human nature with which we have to work. 
And we get the true outlook only as we combine 
realism with idealism; see things as they ar 
without attempting to gloss them over, and ved 
hold that there are in every soul infinite possi- 
bilities of good. Only this combination will 
enable us to see life steadily and see it whole. 
The need of the world to-day is for a faith that 
can live in contact with men as they are, and 
yet dare to believe, and strive, and go on to 
the end undefeated. Your ordinary humdrum 
person who expects nothing just needs a soul. 
Your disappointed idealist needs a backbone. 
Where is the combination of the two to be 
found unless it be in Jesus Himself? For, if 
you look into the heart of the question, it is 
precisely those two qualities that are so wonder- 
fully blended in Him. 

{| Sabatier puts this in memorable words. ‘I 
can accept no other God and Master than Jesus 
Christ, because in Him, and in Him alone, 
optimism is without frivolity, and seriousness 
without despair.’ 


3. It is the blending of those qualities that 
gives Christianity its hold and its mission, 
There are times when all our own hopes fail ; 
there are times when the things on which we 
counted slip away from us: there are times 
when results seem to bear no proportion to the 
strain of effort. When we are face to face with 
the facts of life it is no superficial kind of 
optimism that can be our support; it is too 
one-sided, and fails to reckon with the darker 
aspect of things. We are driven back on the 
deeper levels of faith; there alone do we find 
the help we need, and the faith that has reckoned 
with the evil of the world, and has come back 
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undaunted—our faith in Christ. Christian faith 
means at least this—exchanging our doubts and 
our fears for Christ’s confidence and Christ’s 
trust. How easily we come to lose hope when 
we leave Him out of the reckoning, but immedi- 
ately we look to Him our fears, our doubts are 
shamed, until before His presence they slink 
away. For He bore so much more than we 
bear, or can bear; and yet He never lost hope. 
That is a fine sentence of the old saint: * Our 
apprehensions are not canonical.’ No, the only 
thing that is canonical is this spirit of Jesus, 
enduring in effort, undaunted in hope, and 
seeing all, even the Cross, yet seeing beyond it 
to the ultimate joy and triumph. 


The Insight of Christ 


John ii. 25.—‘ For he knew what was in man.’ 


As we read the story of Jesus Christ, are we not 
filled with a certain feeling that He understood 
the nature with which He had to deal as we do 
not understand it? He was so much calmer 
than we are; He was not taken by surprise as 
we are. There never came to Him any of those 
moral panics that sweep over us. He saw men 
brutal and false and bad, but He did not throw 
humanity aside as hopeless. He saw men true 
and strong and unselfish, but He did not exalt 
humanity as perfect. Neither Judas nor John 
deranged His judgment. 


1. Every man’s theory of life is determined 
by three things: What he says, the way in 
which he treats other people, and the way in 
which he treats himself. 

(1) First, what does Christ say about human- 
ity? The most familiar, but also the clearest, 
most comprehensive, and most representative of 
all His statements of the theory of man is the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. Analyse that 
story. There are three points in it—a noble 
origin, a wilful degradation, and a power of 
return. There are three emphatic features— 
the house where he was born, the swine among 
whom he grovelled, the road where his father 
met him on his return. And what distinguishes 
the theory of man which Christ sets forth in 
this parable is the union into which these three 
ideas are bound ; and all together constitute in 
His mind one complete theory of human life. 
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Dignity, misery, hopefulness, all blend together 
and make one being. That is the theory of the 
prodigal son. 

{] ‘ Man is a plant of heavenly growth, and 
not of earth,’ said Plato. And to Christ in 
every one, however sordid, there is something 
of God, some aptitude and capability of spend- 
ing life courageously after God’s generous un- 
selfish way, some possibility of great things now 
and of growth into the very best at last. 

(2) That same theory appears in all Christ’s 
treatment of men. He could not look at the 
dying thief without seeing the Divine origin in 
him. He could not look at His brave, loving 
Peter without seeing the evilim him. He could 
not look at the Magdalen without seeing the 
hope in her. Hence came the strong, beauti- 
ful treatment of them all from the calm poise 
of those three sides. How healthily and truly, 
with what an appeal to their own consciousness, 
with what a power over their actions, His praise 
or His blame came to the men to whom He 
spoke ! 

(3) It is not so easy to consider how Christ 
must have regarded His own humanity; and 
yet when we read that ‘ He knew what was in 
man,’ we cannot help feeling that a part, at 
least, of His knowledge must have come from 
His self-consciousness, from that human life, so 
deeply, intensely human, in which He lived. 
And there is one mysterious scene which seems 
to stand as the type of this self-knowledge— 
our Lord’s temptation. We shall never know 
the meaning of that scene in full. But we 
cannot be mistaken if we think that Christ, in 
that mysterious experience, was making real to 
Himself those facts about humanity which He 
needed to know in His own life. Down into 
the depths of His temptation He must have 
looked, and seen the darkest human possibilities. 
Standing upon the brink Himself, He could look 
over and see where souls go that fall into the 
gulf. 

4] Charles Kingsley says: ‘To understand 
any man, we must have sympathy for him, even 
affection. No intellectual acuteness, no amount 
even of pity for his errors, will enable us to see 
the man from within, and put our own soul 
in the place of his soul. To do that one must 
have passed more or less through his tempta- 
tions, doubts, hunger of heart and brain.’ 

On the other side, in the reality of His trial 
He felt about Him the strong hand of God. 
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He felt that He belonged to God; the dignity 
of that human life which God made capable of 
such a trial, the preciousness of that gold which 
could need or bear so terrible a test, came home 
to Him. And when His work of Saviourhood 
began, it was One who knew how closely 
humanity belonged to God who claimed man 
for His Father. By and by all that He had 
done and been rounded and completed itself in 
the death which He suffered for man’s sake. 
The Cross was His supreme declaration what 
He thought of man: noble, so that he was 
worth the saving; sinful, so that he needed to 
be saved. The Cross abides a challenge to 
belittling views of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
§] The French scholar, Muretus, a Protestant 
exile from Toulouse in the seventeenth century, 
fell seriously ill in Lombardy, and was taken 
to a pauper hospital, where he overheard the 
physicians who were consulting about him say 
in Latin, not thinking that the pauper could 
understand that tongue of the learned: ‘ Faci- 
amus experimentum in anima vili’ (‘ Let us try 
an experiment with this worthless creature ’). 
And from his bed the sick scholar startled them 
by murmuring: ‘ Vilem animam appellas pro 
Christus non dedignatus est mori?’ (* Will 
you call worthless one for whom Christ did not 
disdain to die ? ’) 


2. Christ believed in man. But did He shut 
His eyes to any fact ? ‘This is my body which 
is given for you,’ He said to Peter and John 
and the whole group of half-hearted disciples. 
Into those same faces He looked and said: * Ye 
shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’ He was aware of all the worst 
of them, and yet the enthusiasm of humanity, 
the honour and the hope of man, burned on 
unquenched. 

Is not this what we want? For a manly 
indignation against sin, and at the same time 
a reasonable and inspiring human hope, we 
need to see man as Christ saw him. If we can 
do that, every act of men will instantly create 
its true reaction on our healthy hearts. Sin 
will make us indignant, but not cruel. Good- 
ness will make us hopeful, but not foolish. 
And all the life about us will draw out from us 
that brotherly en of man which was the glory 
of the Saviour’s life 
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Nicodemus 


John iii. 1, 2.—‘ There was a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews: the same came 
to Jesus by night.’ 


Ir is in John’s Gospel alone that we get an 
account of Nicodemus. Three times he is 
mentioned in the gospel story; first as a 
seeker after truth, then as a witness, and lastly 
as a disciple of Jesus Christ. 

It is of importance for the understanding of 
this story that we keep in mind throughout the 
position of Nicodemus and the high esteem in 
which he must have been held by his fellow- 
countrymen. He was ‘a man of the Pharisees,’ 
not one of those who were merely actors of 
goodness—so often denounced by our Lord— 
but one of those righteous, honourable men such 
as aged Simeon, and Gamaliel, and Paul. He 
was not only a man of education and blameless 
character, but of such marked ability that he 
had been chosen a member of the Sanhedrin, 
the highest civil and ecclesiastical court of the 
land. He was a scholar with a passion for 
truth, though, no doubt, his thinking as a 
Pharisee was somewhat narrow in range. 

4] It would be a real difficulty in the way of 
accepting Christianity, says Dr Gwatkin, if it 
did not attract the best men of every time. But 
it does! It had a Paul and an Origen and an 
Athanasius and an Augustine in the early days ; 
it has had a Newton and a Kepler and a Faraday 
and a Clerk-Maxwell and a Tait and a Kelvin 
in these days of ours. The mightiest minds 
find in Christ their Master. And at the head 
of the procession of the gifted and the learned 
who own Christ as Lord is this great teacher of 
Israel who came to Jesus by night. 


1. There had been strange unusual happenings 
which had greatly stirred the Jewish nation. 
The long silence of the generations had been 
broken and a new prophet had appeared at 
the Jordan. The Pharisees were agitated into 
an excited wonder, and a deputation was sent 
from Jerusalem to Bethany beyond Jordan to 
inspect John the Baptist’s work and to report 
upon it. The suggestion—and by no means an 
improbable one—is that Nicodemus was one of 
that deputation. Even if not there personally, 
he must have known of John’s testimony to 
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Jesus. How puzzling that message of John’s 
that the Kingdom was at hand; and he had 
said nothing about sovereignty and dominion 
and emancipation. The purpose of the Messiah 
was not to destroy the Romans, but to destroy 
sn. The deputation returned to Jerusalem 
disappointed and bewildered. 

Then came Christ’s first visit to Jerusalem 
after the beginning of His public ministry. In 
Galilee He had kept His Messiahship hidden, 
but now in Jerusalem He asserted it. At this, 
the first Passover of His public career, He had 
announced His Messiahship in bold and strik- 
ing fashion by exercising authority within the 
Temple, and sweeping it clean of the traffickers 
who defiled its precincts. ‘ My Father’s house,’ 
He had called it. He set aside priests and 
Levites. Theirs, at best, was but a delegated 
authority, and they had abused it. But He 
was the real Lord of the Temple. This action 
—and certain other signs which He did (prob- 
ably miracles of healing)—stirred Jerusalem to 
its depths and made Him the subject of universal 
discussion. 
that passed from lip to lip. ‘Many,’ says 
John, * believed on him’; but the rulers of the 
Jews were not among them. When He said 
that His Father’s house had been turned into a 
house of merchandise, it was on these very 
men that His accusation fell. They knew that 
they, and none other, were the guilty parties. 
They were encased in prejudice and moved to 
hatred, and all they cared for was to get rid 
of this uncomfortable Prophet. 

To this rule there was but one exception, and 
that one was Nicodemus. He did not allow 
prejudice and hate to,make his judgment blind. 
Unlike his colleagues, he was quite sure that no 
one could do the mighty works which Jesus did 
except God were with Him. But was He any- 
thing more than a great and good man? Was 
He anything more than a prophet? Could it 
be that He was the long-promised Saviour ? 
Such questions puzzled Nicodemus, and gave 
him no rest. And at last, in his honest and 
determined desire to know, he sought out 
Jesus for himself. Through the dark streets 
of Jerusalem he went that gusty night in 
spring until he reached the place where Jesus 
lodged. 


Through that pure Virgin-shrine, 
That sacred vail drawn o’er thy glorious noon, 


‘Who is He?’ was the question | 
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That men might look and live, as glo-worms shine, 
And face the moon, 
Wise Nicodemus saw such light 
As made him know his God by night. 


Most blest believer he ! 
Who in that land of darkness and blinde eyes 
Thy long expected healing wings could see, 
When Thou didst rise ; 
And, what can never more be done, 
Did at mid-night speak with the Sun! ? 


2. Why did Nicodemus choose the darkness 
for his visit? We do him a great injustice if 
we lay emphasis on timidity, as some have 
done. It is true he did not want to be seen. 
Several things combined to make Nicodemus 
cautious. There was the fact that he himself 
was not sure. He did not know what to make 
of Christ. The interview lends no support ‘to 
the idea that he was a secret disciple. He was 
considering, but not convinced. Some of the 
people, seeing Jesus’ signs, had jumped to the 
conclusion that He was the Messiah. But 
Nicodemus was not a man to jump to con- 
clusions, He was a ‘teacher in Israel.’ He 
was a man of weight and authority, and there- 
fore of responsibility. Now we all know that 
caution grows with responsibility. A Cabinet 
Minister, for instance, dare not allow himself 
the freedom of speech which a private member 
of Parliament not only claims but often exercises. 
Newspapers report his words; the people of 
the land look to him for information and 
guidance; so he feels constrained to be exact 
and accurate and measured in his speech. It 
was something like that with Nicodemus. He 
‘counted’ in Jerusalem. The people looked 
up to him and depended upon him. Such a 
man had to be careful in his attitude. While 
his mind was perplexed and undecided, a visit 
to Christ would be misconstrued. P 

§| ‘ There are several kinds of believers,’ says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘ whose history we 
find among the early converts to Christianity. 
There was the magistrate, whose social position 
was such that he preferred a private interview 
in the evening with the Teacher to following 
him with the street-crowd. He had seen 
extraordinary facts which had satisfied him 
that the young Galilean had a divine com- 
mission. But still he cross-questioned the 

1 Henry Vaughan. 
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Teacher himself. He was not ready to accept 
statements without explanation. That was 
the right kind of man. See how he stood up 
for the legal rights of his Master, when the 
people were for laying hands on Him!’?! 


3. Nicodemus’s distinguishing and dominant 
characteristic is not his caution, but his candour. 
In all his class he was the one glorious exception. 
The rest of the rulers and Pharisees condemned 
Christ straight off, without even taking the 
trouble to inquire into His claims. They knew 
He came from Nazareth, and that was enough 
forthem. They dismissed Him and His mighty 
works with the comment that He had a devil. 
But Nicodemus was a glorious exception. He 
was a man of honest and candid mind. Before 
he formed a judgment, he insisted on examining 
the facts. He had been stirred, moved, arrested 
by what he had seen and heard of Jesus. Ques- 
tions had been started by Him which he could 
not answer. And so, honest man that he was, 
he went and saw Jesus for himself. His was 
the spirit of the true scholar—the open, guile- 
less, receptive spirit. He was resolved to know 
the truth, even though it hailed from Nazareth! 
So to the lodging of Jesus the old Rabbi went 
* by night.’ 

§| Bunyan tells us that when they came to 
the Delectable Mountains, Christian and Hope- 
ful met with four shepherds feeding their flocks. 


And the names of the shepherds were Know- 


ledge, Experience, Watchful, and Sincere. Now 
Nicodemus was a shepherd of the people. He 
was a ‘ruler of the Jews’; he was ‘ the teacher 
of Israel.’ And he answers to the shepherd 
“Sincere? whom the pilgrims saw. 


4, Nicodemus’s candour won its great reward. 
Prejudice is fatal to perception. If we want to 
understand science and the laws of this great 
universe, we must come to its study with an 
honest mind. Nature never reveals her secrets 
to the man with a prejudice. And all this is 
tenfold more true when the knowledge we speak 
of is the knowledge of God! ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart,’ said Jesus, ‘for they shall see 
God.’ ‘The pure in heart ’—the people of the 
candid mind—they are the people who see. 
Nicodemus had this mind, and he saw, as we 
know from his subsequent history. We may 
be quite sure of this, that before the close of 


1 Hisie Venner, ch. xxviii. 
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the great and moving conversation recorded in 
this chapter he was not far from the Kingdom. 
The honest soul sooner or later arrives at the 
truth. There may be dreary tracts to traverse, 
steep paths to tread, dark ways to pass, but, if 
the honest heart is there, the day of discovery 
shall surely dawn. 


5. Dr Edersheim says that Nicodemus must 
have been tremendously in earnest to have 
paid the visit at all. He was like some of our 
modern ‘ martyrs of science’: he was deter- 
mined to have the truth at all costs. Or if we 
will not allow Dr Edersheim’s contention that 
in this secret visit he showed courage, Scripture 
makes it abundantly plain that his courage 
increased as the days passed by. 

When next we read of him events have 
moved rapidly towards a crisis; the gulf has 
been steadily widening between Jesus and the 
nation’s leaders. The Sanhedrin had taken 
steps to have His movements watched and His 
words noted, and the favourable opportunity 
came when Jesus was in Jerusalem during the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The Sanhedrin sent 
their officers to arrest Him, but these men, less 
prejudiced than their masters, returned empty- 
handed, their explanation being ‘ Never man 
spake like this man.’ The anger of the rulers 
was boundless, and it was then that Nicodemus 
rose to protest. ‘Doth our law judge a man 
except it first hear himself and know what he 
doeth?’ But the Sanhedrin, in no mood to 
listen to reason, not only ignored the advice 
of Nicodemus, but accused him of being a 
follower of the Galilean. Under any circum- 
stances Nicodemus would have stood for justice, 
but one feels sure there was a deeper reason, 
too, and that his words reveal the attachment of 
one who honours the Christ. 


6. Nicodemus appears once again in the 
gospel story, when the rulers have at last 
succeeded in their purpose. Jesus Christ has 
been crucified—this Teacher come from God— 
and His sorrowing disciples are scattered and 
discomfited. But in the dark night of Christ’s 
trial and death there were a few faithful ones 
who stole out into the open, and among these 
were Joseph of Arimathewa, who provided Him 
a grave, and Nicodemus, who brought a hundred 
pounds’ weight of spices for the anointing of 
His body. In the day when all Jerusalem 
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wreaked its wrath and hate and spite upon | 4. Inthe presence of this doctrine of regenera- 
Jesus, this man stood forth and said: ‘I loved tion we have difficulties as real as those of 


him and I believed in him.” 


Nicodemus, for at its face value the metaphor 


If we ask how he got this magnificent courage, | of physical birth seems to suggest that man is 


like the other disciples he got it from his Master. 
“When they perceived the boldness of Peter 
and John, they took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus.” No one could be a 
coward in the company of Christ. No one 
dreamed of shrinking, ‘by this Captain led.’ 
‘How can a man be born when he is old?” he 
asked despairingly of Christ. How can a man 
go back upon himself? Make a fresh start? 
Nicodemus did not see how such a miracle 
could ever be! But if he was ever timid, then 
he himself was an example of that miraculous 
transformation. He was an old man when he 
came to Christ. But he was born again, though 
he was old. He was delivered from all his 
doubts, and enabled bravely to confess Christ 
in the day of Christ’s rejection and shame, 


The New Birth 


John iii. 3.— Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’ 


Ir is a favourite idea of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John 
that one does not come into full possession 
of himself or share in an adequate way in the 
life of the Kingdom of God until he has been 
“twice born.’ In the famous conversation with 
Nicodemus, which has figured more prominently 
in theology than almost any other passage ever 
written, the essential word is difficult to trans- 
late. We may read ‘ Except a man be born 
again, or ‘except a man be born from above.’ 
Throughout the first Epistle by the same 
author the recurrent phrase is ‘ born of God,’ 
that is, born from above the natural order. 
‘The children of God’ are described as persons 
who are ‘ born not of blood nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of men, but of God,’ 
that is, they are not merely natural beings, 
they participate in a higher order of life; they 
are born from above. This writer, in every 
part of his interpretation of spiritual, or eternal 
life, takes it as settled that something from 
beyond the man himself must ‘come’ or be 
‘received,’ before one can attain the type and 
quality of life which Christ has inaugurated. 
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no more responsible for his eternal destiny than 
he is for his earthly existence. Consequently 
we echo, though with a different emphasis, the 
incredulous words of Nicodemus, ‘How can 
these things be?’ It is the metaphor of 
physical birth which lies at the root of our 
difficulty, but we must always be careful not 
to overstrain a metaphor or to read into it 
what is not there. As Dr Campbell Finlayson 
pointed out years ago in a very able reply to 
Henry Drummond, physical birth is not to be 
confounded with creation. Strictly speaking, 
physical birth is the coming of an already living 
creature into the environment for which it has 
been created. Consequently, if the metaphor 
be properly applied, what Jesus called spiritual 
or second birth is the coming of the human soul 
into that spiritual environment or those spiritual 
relationships for which it was created. 

{ Professor H. R. Mackintosh, m his Studies 
in Christian Truth, insists that there must be 
some union with God to which the demand of 
conversion may appeal. ‘Clearly there must 
be within us that which the new perception of 
God can challenge, and to which, in a moral 
sense it can be fastened. If conversion is 
neither caprice nor magic, we must offer to the 
forces producing it a really intelligible front of 
attachment. And we do. For one thing, the 
soul and God are linked by a deep kinship. As 


Browning says: 


Though He is so bright and we so dim, 
We are made in His Image to witness to Him. 


‘The worst of us at his very worst has some- 
thing in him to which God can appeal, some- 
thing akin to God, round which, in a land like 
this, gather thoughts and feelings that im their 
multitude and their variety have constituted a 
subconscious life.’ 

§| ‘ Laid aside for the moment,’ says R. J. 
Campbell, ‘by temporary indispositi 1 
watched from the window of my bedroom the 
swaying of the branches of some apple trees in 
the wintry blast. I could remember so well 
when those same apple trees had almost obscured 
the view from the window by their very luxuri- 
ance of summer beauty, now bare and dead, 
with no suggestion of the spring-time about 
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them. One looked with something of regret 
for a departed glory. Then I remembered that 
inside every one of those gnarled branches, 
beneath the deadness, all the foliage, 
the blossoms, the fruit of the spring and summer 
days are latent now. The warmth and bright- 
ness of a day to be will call them forth, but it 
Peeps call them forth if they were already 


2. Though there is a similarity between 
physical and spiritual birth, there is also a 
difference due to the difference between body 
and soul. The body, like any other material 
thing, can be controlled by external forces. It 
is so indeed at birth, and so also in regard to 
much of our earthly activity. All of it is con- 
ditioned by natural law. But the soul cannot 
be into spiritual relationships; indeed 
the very idea of such relationships involves 
consent. No one, for instance, can be com- 
pelled into a relationship of love with his 
fellows, or of hate, or envy, or pity; which 
means that a from the self-determination 
of the soul, spiritual relationships are meaning- 
less. We must therefore keep this fact in view 
when we speak of spiritual birth. It means, 
as we have said, the coming of the soul into the 
environment for which it has been created, but 
it is by consent and not by compulsion that this 
second birth takes place. 

So it is with the Holy Spirit in regard to 
living the Christian life. That Spirit, which is 
the very presence of God, is always moving 

nm the heart of man. Think, for instance, of 
the voice of conscience in the presence of duty, 
or what the Quakers call a ‘ concern’ in the 
presence of opportunity. We are all conscious 
of similar impulses and feelings urging us to 
fe 0 to the high 1 ideals presented by Christi- 
That ‘ urge,’ however it is manifested, 
is rapt adequately explained as the pressure 
upon our life of God's Holy Spirit. It is in 
our power to resist the pressure of that Spirit 
or to yield to it. If we resist we remain of our 
own choice on the level of earth; but if we 
yield we enter into the spiritual relationships 
for which we were created, and that is to be 
‘born from above.’ When we are thus re- 
generated, the Spirit of God controls the springs 
of our life’s activities, and so, working through 
our will, but never against it, it guides us into 
-2 RB. J. Campbell, The Song of Ages, 152. 


the Kingdom of God which is the fullness of 
the Christian life. 

§] Adolphe Monod, the famous French 
preacher of the nineteenth century, gives this 
account of his conversion: ‘I saw that to 
expect to put a stop to this disorder by my 
reason or by my will, which were themselves 
diseased, would be like a blind man who should 
pretend to correct one of his eyes by the aid of 
the other equally blind. I had then no resource 
save in some influence from without. I re- 
membered the promise of the Holy Ghost, and 
what the positive declarations of the Gospel had 
never succeeded in bringing home to me I 
learned at last from necessity, and believed for 
the first time in my life, in this promise, in the 
only sense in which it answered the needs of 
my soul, in that, namely, of a real, external, 
supernatural action, capable of giving thoughts 
and taking them away from me, and exerted 
on me by a God as truly Master of my heart 
as He is of the rest of nature. Renouncing, 
then, all merit, all strength, abandoning all my 
personal resources, I went home and prayed as 
I never yet prayed in my life. A new interior 
life began for me. . Hope had entered into 
my heart and, once entered on the path, the 
God of Jesus Christ, to whom I had then 
learned to give myself up, little by little did 
the rest.’ 


3. What is the relation between conversion 
and the second birth? By conversion we 
generally mean a definite, conscious, cataclysmic 
experience in our personal history by which we 
deliberately turn from the path of sin or in- 
difference into the ‘ way that leadeth unto life.’ 
Such a radical change of life is at once sudden 
and complete. Suppose that a man after he 
comes to years of discretion suddenly awakes 
to the consciousness of the Christ-ideal. If 
that consciousness goes deep enough, he will 
turn or be ‘ converted ’ from his former manner 
of life and bring his being into harmony with 
a Christian environment. In such a case ‘ con- 
version’ and ‘ second birth’ are two aspects of 
one and the same experience—regeneration, or 
the second birth, being wrought by the trans- 
forming power of the Spirit, and conversion 
being our conscious choice and decision to live 
in accordance with that Divine influence. 

But, on the other hand, there are multitudes 
of cases where Christian people have not been 
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conscious at any given moment of a definite 
change in the religious direction of their life. 
From childhood they have been nurtured in 
a Christian atmosphere, and so gradually and 
unconsciously they have grown in their appre- 
hension and acceptance of things spiritual until 
their character bears the hall-mark of Christi- 
anity. If, then, words have any meaning, such 
people are in harmony with a spiritual environ- 
ment, and therefore as truly ‘ born from above’ 
as the man who can tell the hour and place of 
his conversion. 

{ Robert Rainy’s decisive religious experi- 
ence, it may be safely said, was not so much a 
reaction as a realization—that equally genuine 
type of conversion (though the word conversion 
seems inappropriate to describe it) which con- 
sists in the love and grace of God in Jesus 
Christ becoming, and that perhaps not at any 
special time but with the natural development 
of mind and heart and will, something personal 
and something vital. A Christian life thus 
originated is at once supernatural and normal. 
It is the Christian life of one who not only has 
been converted but has been converted and 
become as a little child, with a child’s natural 
trust in its father, a child’s sheer happiness in 
goodness, a child’s instinct of recoil from the 
impure. This was the note of Principal Rainy’s 
religion to the end, and it seems to have been 
so from the beginning.? 

It is probable that the consciously ‘ twice- 
born’ are more intense, more dynamic, more 
convicting in their influence—but not more 
completely saved and not any more precious 
to the heavenly Father. The only thing that 
counts is whether we respond with heart and 
will to the appeal which the Spirit of God makes 
to our inmost soul. 


4. The necessity of regeneration is a truth 
which a good many people are slow to believe. 
They cannot understand its urgency. Nico- 
demus could see that a Gentile might need a 
new birth into the Jewish communion, but how 
could it apply to the Jews who were already 
God’s chosen people? Similarly we have many 
who observe the letter of approved rules of 
Christian conduct, they are model citizens; if 
they make no great display of excessive virtue, 
at least they are honourable, upright, generous, 
and pure in their personal lives. Where then 
1 Pp. C. Simpson, The Life of Principal Rainy, i. 25. 
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is the necessity for the second birth? Is 
morality not sufficient? The answer is in the 
nature of morality. Morality is correct con- 
duct, something that is external and visible; 
it may be rooted in nothing deeper than habit. 
But mechanism is not life and it can there- 
fore never take the place of the Spirit within. 
Moreover, morality crystallized into a code of 
a religious system cannot adapt itself to new 
situations. We need a morality that grows and 
develops, a new morality for new situations. 
Just now the prime need is for a new social 
morality to meet the pressing problems of the 
social order. And this can only be discovered 
by taking the Spirit of Jesus Christ into social 
relationships and applying His mind to the 
social situation ; and this can only be done by 
those who are ‘born of the Spirit,’ and in 
whom the Spirit of Jesus lives. Thus Jesus 
went right to the centre of our human need 
when He based Christian morality, not upon 
rules of conduct, but upon the inspiration that 
comes when a man is ‘ born from above.’ 

When our Lord proclaimed this truth, He 
also made it possible for us to realize it, for in 
Him the Spirit of the living God was revealed 
to human eyes, through His words the Spirit 
spoke, by His deeds the Spirit worked. IH, 
therefore, we would be ‘ born of the spirit,’ we 
must yield our hearts’ allegiance to Him in 
whom the Spirit lived. 


Wind and Spirit 
John iii. 8.—‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.’ 


Tuis is one of the profoundest sayings, and yet 
it bears to us every mark of being occasional 
and unpremeditated. The time was night— 
the place some quiet lodging—the theme the 
regeneration of the Spirit. Then it may be, 
right across the talk, there came the sighing of 
the night-wind ; and Jesus, whose ear was ever 
quick to catch and use the parables of Nature, 
said, ‘ Hark, Nicodemus, don’t you hear it? 
The wind bloweth where it listeth.” It is 
Christ’s parable, infinitely beautiful, of the 
operations of the Spirit. It is Christ’s picture 
of certain large realities in the experience of 
the regenerate. 
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1. The first feature which our Lord selects is 
freedom— the wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 
A well-known character in Shakespeare claims 
for himself a liberty which will have ‘ as large 
a charter as the wind.’ In every literature the 
wind is the emblem of liberty. We may tell 
its direction, whether east or west; we may 
invent instruments to measure its velocity; we 
may watch its path across the field of corn, or 
where the giants of the forest bow before it ; 
but in spite of minutest observation, and all 
the imprisoning energies of science, the wind 
is still gloriously free. We cannot control its 
movements. We can raise no barriers that will 
block its progress. We cannot divert it as it 
crosses the ocean, or bid it halt in its hurrying 
for an hour. To-day, as long centuries ago 
when it passed on its way through the deserted 
streets of Jerusalem, the wind bloweth where i 
listeth. 

Similarly, the Spirit reveals a sovereign free- 
dom of action in His dealings with men. This is 
a fact to which Scripture and experience alike 
bear testimony. Perhaps there is nothing in 
connection with the religious experience of men 
that is clearer than this, that it is God who takes 
the first step in human salvation, ‘ What is 
distinctive of Christianity in this regard,’ says 
Professor H. R. Mackintosh, ‘ is the truth that 
in religion the initiative lies with God.’ ‘ Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you,’ is 
Christ’s own witness to this fundamental truth. 
It has never yet been true that man was the 
full author of the story of his soul. Paul never 
planned that meeting upon the Damascus road, 
nor Hlijah that voice upon Horeb. The pro- 
phets have always been taken unawares at 
the moment when they cried, ‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me.’ The methods of the Spirit 
seem i to human eyes though they are 
in accord with an inner Divine harmony. The 
great changes are of the nature of births and 
not of manufactures. God is always the incal- 
culable element. 

And this is not all. There are facts of 


individual experience—strange interminglings 


of light and shadow, unaccountable ebbings 
and flowings of the tide of spiritual life within 
the soul—which must also in the last resort be 
traced to the sovereign actings of the Spirit of 
God. Everyone who keeps up the practice of 
daily prayer is well aware how sometimes we 
seem to have no devotion in us; whereas at 
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other times it is as if a breath of spring had 
breathed over the icy fields of the heart. 
Every person who reads the Bible daily is 
well aware how sometimes chapter after chapter 
may be read without a single gleam of inspira- 
tion. 

*|‘ I have sometimes seen more in a line of 
the Bible °—it is John Bunyan who bears the 
quaint testimony in the conclusion to Grace 
Abounding— than I could well tell how to 
stand under; and yet at another time the 
whole Bible hath been to me as a dry stick, or 
rather my heart hath been so dead and dry 
unto it that I could not conceive the least 
dram of refreshment, though I have looked it 
all over.’ 

We cannot command spiritual experience, we 
cannot, by merely wishing it, make our hearts 
warm with love of God and men. But if we 
cannot command the Spirit we can strive to 
put ourselves in line with the Spirit’s operations. 
How are we to do this ? 

(1) We must fill our souls with the thought 
of Christ. It is not for nothing that in the one 
great service of the Church we are bidden to 
feed upon Him in our hearts. If our lives are 
to be under the full influence of the Holy Spirit, 
we must be turning back every day to our 
reading about Christ and our communing with 
Him. The Power of God operates throughout 
the Universe; but it is concentrated in the 
Life and Death and Resurrection of Christ as 
the rays are gathered in the focus of a burning- 
glass, and it is as drawn from Him that it will 
most affect us. 

(2) Another method of holding ourselves 
under the Spirit’s influence is this. Let us live 
by our own best moments and be true to our 


ideals. It is only now and then that we feel the 
Spirit’s power. High purposes are not formed 
every day; visions are rare; the sense of 


God’s Presence, even while we pray, is not at 
all constant. Let us cling then with all our 
force to the belief that in those best moments 
we reached truth and not illusion. Something 
has stirred us, and we have formed a new re- 
solution; then the thrill passes by and we 
are left with our resolution to fulfil. That is 
the testing time. In that resolution of ours, to 
which the Holy Spirit urged us, the power of 
the Holy Spirit is still to be found if we will 
only seek it there. The effort to keep it will 
bring the strength to keep it. 
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2. The second thing said in the text about 
the wind is, ‘ Thou hearest the sound thereof ’ 
—that is to say, though the agent is invisible 
it is discernible in its effects. The wind is one 
of the most powerful agents in Nature, but it is 
mysterious on this account—that it is invisible. 
Still we see its effects. It is discernible to the 
ear. We catch its murmur among the trees; 
we hear it rustling among the withered leaves 
of autumn; we hear it moaning like a melan- 
choly ghost round the eaves of the house at 
night ; we hear it whistling in the storm. And 
it is discernible in its effects to the eye. When 
the field of grain bends hither and thither 
before the rising breeze, when the wind springs 
up from the land and the sails are filled and the 
masts bend, there we have the invisible agent 
made discernible to the eye. 

So with the movement of this life-giving Spirit 
in human souls. He is discernible to the person 
in whom He is working. There are many 
people who cannot give any very clear or 
connected account of their religious experiences 
and who often despair when they hear the clear- 
cut accounts others are able to give of theirs, 
and yet such persons may be able to say with 
great confidence, ‘One thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.’ They are 
certain that they are different men from what 
once they were, and that the change has not 
been produced by themselves. In such changes 
there is great variety. The experience of no 
two Christians is exactly the same; but all is 
the work of the self-same Spirit. 

And the effects of the Spirit are visible also 
to onlookers. We recognize a strange and 
sudden desire for better things in those who 
were once of the earth, earthy. A new power 
of spiritual discernment arises within those 
who were frivolous and indifferent. We see a 
mourner comforted. We listen to the song of 
praise from forgiven and liberated captives. A 
home is transformed and softer voices speak 
within it. In all these things we have the 
effects of the Spirit’s work discernible to all. 

But it is perhaps most clearly of all in 
Christian work that this difference is apparent. 
In such work, as in any kind of human effort, 
zeal will do much, plans well laid and efforts 
continuously made will have a certain success, 
but what a difference it makes in our work 
when there has come upon it a real breath of 
the Spirit of God. 
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q I daresay at the seaside in summer you may 
have seen a boat high and dry on the beach, 
and those to whom it belonged were trying to 
get it down to the edge of the water, but though 
they pushed and pulled, every minute it was 
lurching to one side or the other, and getting 
deeper into the sand. But when the tide comes 
stealing up the bay with noiseless step and 
reaches the boat, what a difference between the 
way it takes it up and bears it on its breast and 
the way in which men have to struggle and strive. 
That is the difference between Christian work 
when only we are doing it, and the same work 
when it is taken in hand by the Spirit of God.t 


3. The third thing which our Lord says in 
this verse about the wind of the Spirit is, “ Thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ’—that is to say, mystery hangs over 
its origin and its issue. Now, of course, to a 
certain limited extent, we always can tell which 
way the wind has come. We have our vanes 
to indicate its course, and a straw will show 
which way the breeze is blowing. If from the 
west it has travelled from the sea; if from 
the north it has reached us from the hills. If 
it be balmy, it tells of warmer lands; and if it 
be icy, it speaks to us of snow. And yet, when 
all is known that can be known, what a range 
and reach there is that we know nothing of! 
Sooner or later men find the source of rivers, 
though they be hidden and shrouded as that of 
ancient Nile. But the wind, that river of the 
upper air—thou canst not tell, says Jesus, 
whence it cometh. 

If there is one thing clear it is that this is 
true of spiritual renewal. There was never a 
man yet who was born of God who did not 
feel that it ran into the mysteries. Some of 
the processes involved in the great change we 
can trace and describe, but when we come to 
that point of contact between the Spirit of God 
and the spirit of man which issues in the transi- 
tion from death unto life, we find that there is 
a veil which hides from our view ‘the secret 
bridal chambers of the heart.’ From what 
small beginnings does the new life sometimes 
spring, and by what unlikely means is the 
miracle accomplished. Sometimes it is a 
thought of home that brings a man to his 
right mind. Sometimes it is a desire for 
better things, rising up in the heart, faint and 
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inarticulate, that marks the new starting-point. 
Or, again, a verse of Scripture fastens itself 
upon the mind and pierces the slumbering 
conscience like Bunyan’s ‘ Jerusalem blade.’ 
We cannot think of the conversion, say, of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, or of Hedley Vicars, 
or of William Cowper, without being impressed 
with the fact that, in His dealings with the 
souls of men, the ways of the Spirit are past 
finding out. 

4] One of the most remarkable illustrations 
of the Spirit’s working in the whole range of 
Christian biography belongs to our own time, 
and is told in a volume entitled A Gentleman in 
Prison. Tokichi Ishii was a scoundrel of the 
worst type, a thief, a burglar, a prison-breaker, 
a murderer many times over, but one day in 
his prison cell in Tokio he reads the story of 
the trial and crucifixion of Jesus, and his life 
is transformed through the power of a single 
text. ‘I went on,’ he tells us in his own 
untaught but graphic style, ‘and my attention 
was next taken by these words, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
I was stabbed to the heart as if pierced by a 
five-inch nail. What did this verse reveal to 
me? Shall I call it the love of the heart of 
Christ? I do not know what to call it. I only 
know that with an unspeakably grateful heart 
I believed.’ 

And if the origin of the new life is mysterious 
its influence is incalculable. We cannot tell 
whither it goeth. In a life which is truly con- 
secrated to God there are immeasurable possi- 
bilities. Of many a follower of Christ it may 
be said as truly as of John Brown, that while 


‘his body is mouldering in the grave his soul 


goes marching on. The message which he pro- 
claimed, or the life which he lived, or the cause 
which he championed, continues to be an 
inspiration to mankind long after he himself 
has gone the way of all flesh. Dr Parker used 
to say that the ee seats of the City Temple 
were in the Rocky Mountains, and there are 
ministries that exert even a wider influence 
re the medium of the printed page. 

And the destiny of the new life is a mystery 
too. Now we know in part, but there is much 
that God has not disclosed to us, and we must 
wait until the veil is drawn aside. It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. The Christian life 
has issues which can be measured only by the love 
of God. Thou canst not tell whither it goeth. 
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He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest 
may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


The Amazing Gift of Love 


John iii. 16.—‘ For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life ’ (R.V.). 


TuEse words hold a unique place in the mind 
and heart of Christendom. The deepest thinker 
sees in them a summing-up of the gospel; the 
humblest believer feels that they express the 
whole substance of his faith. The inspired 
writer gathers himself up, as it were, to a 
supreme effort, and presents in one majestic, 
sweeping, comprehensive sentence the essence 
of Christian belief. And there stands the 
declaration still in all its simple grandeur, in all 
its boundless love, in all its mighty power. Time 
has failed to impair its freshness ; it is the same 
to-day as it was yesterday. That which it is 
to-day it will be for ever. 

{| Luther, a fortnight before his death, inter- 
preted the text for the last time, and said, 
* What Spartan saying can be compared with 
this wonderful brevity? Itisa Bible in itself!’ 
And in his dying moments he repeated the words 
of the text three times distinctly in Latin. 

What the Evangelist sets before us in the text 
is the supreme fact of love, the supreme proof of 
love, the supreme gift of love, and the supreme 
goal of love. 


1. The Fact of Love-—‘ God so loved the 
world.’ It is a common fact of experience that 
those who live within sound of church bells after 
a while do not notice their striking; may we 
not say that something similar is true of the 
great bell-note that is struck for us in the 
opening clause of the text? Which of us is 
sufficiently sensitive or responsive to its vibra- 
tions? Which of us realizes sufficiently that these 
words proclaim a final truth, the culmination 
of religious thought, something never to be 
transcended ? 

What does the word ‘God’ mean to us? 
There is probably no question that goes deeper 
to the root than this. We are not specially 
helped, certainly not in our religious life, when 
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we have admitted that there must be a Supreme 
Power which has created and sustains the visible 
world; granted that is so, such a Power has 
little to say to us—we might acknowledge its 
existence as we acknowledge the existence of 
some far-off fixed star, and with just as little 
effect upon our thought and life. Not that God 
is, but what God is, is what matters to us; 
nobody can be vitally interested in some far-off 
great first cause, and we certainly are no better 
off—worse, if anything—when we hear or use 
such empty phrases as the totality of being, 
instead of speaking of our Father in heaven. 
For aught we know, a ‘ Power’ or “ Cause’ may 
have produced the world blindly, unconsciously, 
mechanically, with no aim or purpose ; for aught 
we know such a ‘ Power’ or ‘ Cause’ might be 
wholly unconcerned in such beings as ourselves. 
And the pantheist’s conception of God is just 
as unhelpful to us; being simply the All. He 
cannot look with any more approval upon the 
saint than upon the sinner. The greatest of all 
pantheists, Spinoza, with his logic as clear and 
as hard and cold as crystal, laid it down quite 
distinctly that God cares nothing at all for the 
individual, and is not affected by man’s conduct. 

A God who does not care, does not count; if 
He is not interested in us, how—to say it boldly 
—are we to be interested n Him? That is 
why, in practice, pantheism is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from atheism ; we cannot worship a 
totality of being 
less Power that is heedless of our welfare, not 
concerned in human joy or despair. No, the 
assurance which man’s soul craves is that which 
bursts upon him in this declaration, ‘God so 
loved the world.’ He called souls into being, 
not for the purpose of conducting an endless 


series of aimless experiments, but in order that | 


His love might have objects on which to bestow 
itself; He leads them, not through a gnat-like 
span of existence to the gloom of annihilation, 
but to the home of everlasting love. That con- 
ception—and it alone—gives us anything worth 
calling a religion; and because Christianity 
insists upon and emphazises this conception— 
God’s love of the world and for the human soul 
—it is the absolute religion. 

If our endeavours, our struggles, our failures, 
our hopes, our aspirations were nothing to the 
. Eternal, what could the Eternal be to us? But 
if we feel that His eye is upon us, that our little 
lives mean something to His heart, that we 


; we cannot pray to a name- | 
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matter to Him, and that His intention is for 
our good, then that very fact lifts our lives 
out of insignificance, makes the conflict worth 
waging, and enables the toiler, the sufferer, the 
sitavis for truth and right to say in the midst 
of seeming defeat and desolation, ‘And yet I 
am not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 
God loves the world: all faith which stops short 
of that lacks the element which makes it faith 
indeed. 

{| In her Life of Edward Irving + Mrs Oliphant 
tells us how he once went to visit a young man 
in Glasgow who was dying of consumption. 
When he entered the sick-room, the great 
preacher went up to the bed-side, and looking 
into the face of the patient said softly, but 
earnestly, “ George, God loves you; be assured 
of this, God loves you.” After the visitor had 
left, the young man’s sister came in and found 
her brother in a tearful ecstasy not to be 
described. ‘ What do you think? Mr Irving 
says God loves me!’ cried the dying lad, over- 
whelmed with the confused pathetie joy of that 
great discovery which had brought glory into 
the chamber of death. 


2. The Proof of Love.—But what is the reason 
we have to give for this faith? If the fact of 
God’s love is mere assertion, may it not be 
mere delusion? And had we not at all costs 
better know and face the truth rather than 
inhabit a house of dreams? Well, we need not 
be afraid of the results of inquiry; the proof 
follows the statement immediately— God so 
loved the world that he gave.’ 

This is always and everywhere the sign and 
token of love, this generous need to give itself 
forth. Love is prodigal—a reaching out, an., 
overflowing beyond the borders and boundaries x 
of self; an imperious desire to make some 
sacrifice, to do something for the sake of the 
beloved. Wherever you meet this passion of 
affection, you will meet that same splendid 
impetus ‘of self- -giving. The one great passion 
of a poet like W. E. Henley is a love of his 
country—not always wise but always genuine— 
and it bursts forth into those exultant lines: 


What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own? 
1 Vol. ii. p. 87. 
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So, again, on a higher level, the great lovers 
of their fellows have at all times found a mystic 
rapture in pouring out their talents, their 
possessions, their very lives in the service of 
mankind, never counting the cost to them- 
selves; not to be able so to give, so to spend 
itself{—that is love’s purgatory. And if God is 
the great Giver, it is because He is the great 
Lover. 

4] The story is told by Luther that when his 
translation of the Bible was being printed in 
Germany, pieces of the printer’s work were 
allowed to fall carelessly upon the floor of his 
shop. One day the printer’s little daughter 
coming in picked up a piece of paper on which 
she found just the words, ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave ’—the rest of the sentence 
not having yet been printed. It was a veritable 
revelation to her, for up to that time she had 
always been told that the Almighty was to be 
dreaded, and could only be approached through 
penance. The new light thrown upon God’s 
nature by the scrap that had fallen into her 
hands seemed to flood her whole being with its 
radiance, so that her mother asked her the 
reason of her joyfulness. Putting her hand in 
her pocket, Luther tells us, the girl handed out 
the little crumpled piece of paper with the un- 
finished sentence. Her mother read it, and was 
perplexed: ‘He gave—what was it He gave?’ 
For a moment the child was puzzled, but only 
for a moment; then, with a quick intuition, ‘ I 
don’t know; but if He loved us well enough to 
give us anything, we need not be afraid of Him.’ 
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3. The Gift of Love—‘ He gave his only 
begotten Son.’ It is not necessary for us to 
discuss such a term as ‘ only-begotten,’ which 
ought, perhaps, to be rendered ‘ unique’; nor 
need we trouble ourselves with theories of our 
Lord’s pre-existence ; it is enough to ask our- 
selves what the world would have been without 
this Life of lives—how much poorer, how much 
darker a place—in order to have some notion of 
the greatness of the boon we have received in 
Him. In the short space of His public ministry 
and preaching He not merely exalted the moral 
ideal—He transformed it, setting up a new 
standard of manhood. He made goodness 
appear not only more lovable, but more attain- 
able than ever before. He addressed Himself, 
not to some inner circle of favoured initiates 
with a secret doctrine, but spoke to ordinary 
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men and women, with everyday minds and 
everyday trials and everyday sins, and He had 
a word of counsel and cheer, a word of com- 
passion and upward call for each of them. He 
announced one great mystery—that they who 
of their own accord gave up their lives should 
gain life, that the way of life was the way of 
self-surrender; and He made that mystery 
believable by living out and demonstrating its 
truth. He uttered the astounding invitation, 
made the astounding claim involved in the , 
words: ‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary ~ 

and heavy laden, and I will give you rest’; and 
the weary and heavy laden who have heeded 
that invitation have found His promise true. 

Must we not say more and go further than 
this? Must we not say that, in giving us 
Jesus Christ, God gave us Himself, just so far 
as we could receive this culminating gift? Is 
it not the fact that in Him we have the Way to 
God, the Truth about God, and the Life of God 
lived out among men? Is it not He who has 
made God real for us, by interpreting Godhead 
in terms of Fatherhood, so that henceforth we 
know God and have seen Him? He brings 
men to God as Teacher and Leader; but, even 
more wonderful, He brings God to men by 
visibly manifesting the Divine within Himself. 
In the face of so great a proof we can no longer 
doubt the love which prompted it. Men had 
thought of the Eternal as of some mighty 
Potentate, irresponsible in power, jealous of 
His own dignity, exacting obedience and praise 
and sacrifices; but in Christ they saw God 
willing to seek and to save, ready even, incred- 
ible though it might seem, to suffer and agonize 
for their sakes, loving men even in their dis- 
obedience and wilfulness, and giving Himself 
for them. ‘God so loved the world that he 
gave’ Himself to us in His own dear Son. 

{| Schiller once said a foolish thing. He was 
speaking about Goethe. ‘I could never love 
him,’ he remarked, ‘ for, with all his giving, he 
never gives himself, he gives like a god.’ The 
purblind fool! Stand upon Calvary, and you 
will learn how God gives, gives His most, His 
best, His all. Seneca could have taught him 
that. ‘The gods are not like men,’ he said ; 
‘we heap up for ourselves; they give and give 
to others till they leave themselves bare.’ + 

{| Men readily concede that God gave us 
Jesus, but they do not seem to see with equal 

1A, J. Gossip. 
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clearness that God gave Himself in Jesus, 
and that He still continues to give Himself 
in everything worthy of Jesus that is making 
the world better, nobler, kinder. I remember 
reading during the South African war that the 
greatest deaths were those of the mothers 
who died in their sons, the greatest gifts were 
those of the mothers who gave their sons, the 
keenest anguish was that of the mothers 
who suffered in their sons for the sake of 
England. Here is a figure of the word of God 
for the world.t 


4. The Goal of Love‘ That whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. That is the goal of love, mani- 
fested in Christ; the whole aim of the gift of 
Christ is this, that we may have life, and have 
it abundantly. Belief in Christ is not to be 
confounded with belief in this or that historical 
statement concerning Him ; it means something 
quite different, at once easier and harder: we 
believe in Him when we follow Him, when we 
accept the ideals He set before us, when we 
keep His commandments. There is nothing 
mysterious, nothing that transcends the reason 
in this at all; there is only one way in which 
we can show our faith in a leader, and that is 
by following him. If we believe that He knows 
the way; if we believe that He can help us to 
surmount its difficulties; if, above all, we 
believe that the goal to which He desires to 
, bring us is worth striving for and worth attain- 
ing, we shall not merely express that belief in 
words, but bestir ourselves and walk in His 
steps. Nothing else, no recital of creeds, how- 
ever elaborate, avails in the least. Belief in 
Christ is not a theory, but a practice; not a 
substitute for action, but the most powerful 
incentive to it. 

Unbelief is a deadly thing; but, again, it is 
not so much a rejection of this or that dogma 
as a practical denial which constitutes unbelief ; 
that which Jesus Himself characterized in the 
phrase: ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not.’ Which of 
us has not so denied the Son of God again and 
again? We have all of us looked away from 
the standard He set up, and preferred easier 
ones; we have every one at times been fully 
conscious of the higher, and deliberately sought 
the lower satisfaction; we have preferred the 
way of the world, and the pleasing of self, and 

1R. J. Campbell. 
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the shifts of expediency to the demands of the 
gospel. And from every such refusal of Christ 
we have emerged with our vitality lowered, 
with the flame of life quenched and the glow of 
life dulled. To accept Christ means to believe » 
that truth and right are worth witnessing and, 
if need be, suffering for, in daily life, in the 
home, and the shop, and the office, and the 
factory ; it means that to give is more blessed 
than to receive ; 
victory of goodness, all appearances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; it means the acknow- 
ledgment of the kingship of love. How far are 
we one and all from that consummation! Yet 
not so far but that we desire, and in our best 
moments strive after, it. 

And it is true that the issue of belief in the 
Son of God is life eternal; for love is life, and 
its denial is death. Only let us learn to give 
to the term ‘ eternal life’ its highest meaning, 
to understand it not merely .as length but as 
quality of life, a life which, by its quality, knows 
itself to be deathless. We have that con- 
sciousness, that intuition, in our hours of 
completest self-emptying, of surrender of all 
egoistic desires; whenever our life becomes 
suffused with the radiance of the Christ-life, 
the thought of an ending grows alien and un- 
thinkable to us. Only the unreal comes to an 
end, just because it is unreal. The false, the 
vain, the self-centred—these pass away; the 
real persists, and love is the great reality. _ 


The Judgment of Light 


John iii, 19.—‘ And this is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.’ 


In the Revised Version ‘judgment’ replaces 
the ‘ condemnation ’ of the Authorised Version, 
and there can be no doubt that the alteration 
comes nearer to the intention of the original. 
The Greek language has a remarkable niceness 
and accuracy of discrimination which no other 
language equally possesses. It has three words 
for judgment, and the one here used refers to 
the process by which the verdict is made 
apparent. The best translation would there- 
fore be, This is the judging. The coming of 
light is part of a process of separation which 
leads to a verdict. The Greek crisis always 
implies something of the meaning which the 


it means a firm belief in the 
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word ‘crisis’ has come to bear in our own 
language. There is a point in the process 
where the evidence begins to turn to one side, 
where the truth is disentangled from confusion, 
obscurity and falsehood; a critical moment, 
and it is this crisis that the coming of light 
precipitates. 

For the perfection of this process the evangelist 
does not seem to think that the passing of con- 
demnation is necessary. This does not mean 
that in the Divine process of ‘edibiherst con- 
demnation is not brought home; but the con- 
demnation is always self-pronounced. It is the 
coming of the light that immediately reveals the 
verdict ; just as a lightning flash on a dark and 
cloudy night suddenly reveals the hidden and 


unknown landscape. 


1. Human Judqment.—How clumsy and false 
human judgment seems beside this judgment by 
light. In criminal procedure all that we can 
decide is whether the man actually committed 
the crime alleged against him, and our sense of 
justice is satisfied when to this we have added 
some entail of discomfort, suffering, or death ; 
the social conscience is then relieved of its fear 
and anger. Such a process may be criticized as 
entirely lacking in any sort of moral satisfac- 
tion, Many of our criminals are those against 
whom society has sinned rather than those who 
have sinned against society. Even when we 
are right, our punishment more often than not 
confirms the criminal in the course which he has 
adopted. And it is this practice, with which 
we remain so largely satisfied, that is allowed 
to determine our conception of the judgment 
of God. The police court rather than the Bible 
is the source of a good deal of popular theology. 

In all our judgments we are apt to assume 
that there is only one standard against which 
all are to be compared. It is right enough to 
believe that there is a standard to which we all 
need to be brought and made aware of; but it 


- is worse than cruelty to punish those who fall 


short of a standard they have never glimpsed. 
Yet how rarely we stop to ask what were the 
sinner’s own ideas about things; how much did 
he know, what light did he possess? , 

Many religious people seem to make a most 
unwarrantable application of the evangelic 


- principle of judgment. They are content to 


make the material of judgment entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Gospels. They insist that 
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it is what a man believes that makes the real 
determinant of judgment, and they imagine 
that the Fourth Gospel supports them because 
it says believe. But the one use of the word 
means that which a man professes, and the 
other means that by which a man lives. But, 
it may be asked, do not the Gospels divide men 
up into two very sharp divisions: those who 
travel the broad way and those who travel the 
narrow way? Such divisions are right and 
true but what is wrong is that we, judging from 
without and on very limited observation, can 
tell where the dividing line runs. 

§; What is commonly wrong, says Gladstone, 
is ‘ to pass a judgment on our fellow-creatures. 
Never let it be forgotten that there is scarcely 
a single moral action of a single man of which 
other men can have such a knowledge, in its 
ultimate grounds, its surrounding incidents, 
and the real determining causes of its merits, 
as to warrant their pronouncing a conclusive 
judgment upon it.’ 


2. Divine Judgment.—The Divine judgment 
is according to the light received. The recogni- 
tion of this standard has been brought into 
prominence by science, which is simply more 
accurate and classified observation, and it forces 
us to recognize that human conditions should 
profoundly determine the condemnation we pass 
on one another. When we notice that criminals 
come in the vast majority of cases from the 
poor, the half-starved, and the slum-bred 
classes, we ought to begin to ask ourselves 
whether the two things are not in some way 
connected. A great deal of crime is simply a 
form of insanity, as many a criminal expert can 
tell us. In order to form-an accurate judg- 
ment, therefore, we ought to know something 
about a man’s ancestry, environment, education 
and condition of brain; and how impossible it 
is for a human agent to know all these things. 
But Divine judgment takes us far beneath mere 
externals. It asks not what were a man’s con- 
ditions, but what was the measure of light of 
which he was conscious, what were his moral 
intuitions, what were his ideals; for these 
conditioned the responsibility of the man. And 
here again we have to confess that we are 
utterly incompetent to judge. The only judg- 
ment possible is that no man is fully living up 
to the light that he possesses; and this means 
that we are all guilty. But this is just what 
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our Scriptures say: All have sinned in that 
they have come short of the glory of God. It 
is evident then that this judgment must be left 
to the God who seeth in secret, and before 
whom all things are naked and open. 

We ought not, however, to hide our moral 
convictions of what we feel to be right or wrong, 
good or evil, even though this does not enable 
us to pronounce on how far the man who does 
these things is responsible. One clear duty for 
us is, that of conforming our outer life to our 
inner light, and of spreading everywhere the 
truth as we see it. Hvery man is called upon 
to be a witness of what he has. And this 
sufficiently occupies us. Our chief religious 
duty is to shine; a very burdensome limitation 
for some people, but a splendid test for us all. 


3. The Coming of the Light—The coming of 
the light precipitates a crisis, and this crisis is 
for us a supremely personal concern. We might 
try to evade this by asking questions which 
no one can answer. Yet to wait until we can 
answer these questions means to throw away our 
chance of life altogether. We may quarrel with 
the conditions of life, but while we are quarrel- 
ling, life locks up the treasures which we might 
have won. It is moral failure to defer action 
until all questions are answered. For, whatever 
be the secret of life, is it not undeniable that our 
light is far ahead of our attainments? While 
we cry for the moon, the candle of the Lord is 
alight in our hearts. Who of us can claim that 
we have conquered in all that we see, and are 
left sighing for fresh worlds to conquer ? 

It is not what a man knows, but his faithful- 
ness to what he knows, that is the standard of 
judgment. In no other thing is our age more 
likely to be led astray than in confusing superior 
enlightenment with superior moral excellence. 
Let us remember that what we can see we can 
be, that the ideal which commands us is our 
duty. The light we have, that is our judgment. 


The partial light men have, 
My creed persuades me, well employ’d, may save; 
While he that scorns the noon-day beam, per- 
verse, 
Shall find the blessing, unimprov’d, a curse.t 


In Jesus Christ we find the Light of the world. 
Although that Light has been obscured by 
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theories and controversies about His Person, 
there is enough beyond all question to throw 
upon our life a clear and guiding light. He 
reveals what this life of ours can be, if only it is 
lived for certain ends. He abandons His own 
will and immediately another Will is revealed 
through Him. He dies upon the Cross and 
makes a path through His broken heart for the 
glory of God to stream. He shows us what is 
the peace for which all our hearts long. It is 
not in pillowed ease, not in cloistered with- 
drawal from the tumult of the world, not in the 
avoidance of burdens and pain. Peace comes 
when the heart’s door can be left wide open 
because it has no secret that we fear to be made 
known, no treasure that we are afraid might be 
stolen. To will the will of God brings strength 
and order to a divided and weakened nature, 
and enables us not only to bear our own burdens, 
but to lift the weakness of others. It matters 
not whether it is for one’s own personal life or 
for the transformation of society, Jesus is simply 
the light of life, the one light of the world. 

But the coming of such a light as that is the 
coming of judgment. First of all He lays His 
life alongside our own; and all our meanness, 
wrong motives, paltry ambitions and cowardly 
fears are revealed in their true light. He comes 
not to condemn, but to reveal, not to destroy, 
but to fulfil, and yet this is the worst condemna- 
tion that could ever be. To blame us for failure 
or betrayal sends us hunting round for an 
excuse or pleading extenuation; but to show 
the example of sacrifice draws the heart and 
makes us long for a similar heroism. Before 
His Cross the world for which we have lived 
shivers into dust and ashes. By His life we 
are convicted of living unheroically, unadven- 
turously. His ethic is full of danger to our 
moral contentment, and is quite unsafe for 
societies founded upon a false basis of riches or 
force. To see Christ anew would mean conviction 
of sin for world and Church alike. 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Thou judgest us: thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn ; 
The love that draws us nearer thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 
1 Whittier. 
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4, The Judgment of the Future —The light is 
going to burn in upon us. God is preparing a 
dawn of truth, and before its oncoming the 
sleepy eyes will have to open. There is some- 
thing in the constitution of the human mind 
that is porous to truth. For years we may 
turn our attention elsewhere, we may hide away 
the truth in some convenient place of forget- 
fulness, we may refuse to admit the discomfiting 
light. But somewhere we have got to face the 
whole truth, to sit calmly down and consider 
the whole story of ourselves, without possi- 
bility of escape or subterfuge. What pain and 
shame it will mean, who can tell? The judg- 
ment is intensified in the fact that what we have 
at length to face is not merely broken law, but 
that we have to come face to face with a Person 
we have wronged, with an incarnation of truth 
which we have insulted. We must look upon 
Him whom we have pierced. When we realize 
that all this gradual overbearing of our defences 
was due to a persistent love, to an unchanging 
and unwearied solicitude for our very best, how 
shall we bear the revelation? Yet this is the 
end of God’s judgment—not pain or punishment, 
but the welcome of the light, the admittance of 
the truth. 

Close companionship with our Lord will pre- 
pare us to stand before the judgment seat. If 
we have learned to look upon the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ, we shall be able to 


_ look unblinded at the awful glory of God’s 


unveiled face. If we have knelt in penitence 
before the Cross, we shall be able to stand un- 
abashed before the judgment throne. If we 
have walked much in the company of Christ, we 
shall find that we have learned something which 
will endure when the lust of the flesh and the 
pride of life and the glory of the world pass 
away. There is no refuge from God save in 
God; there is no hiding place from the Lamb 
but on His pure and holy breast. 


The Voice of the Bridegroom 


John iii. 29.—* He that hath the bride is the bridegroom : 
but the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice.’ 

Ir is no disparagement to say that John the 
Baptist’s voice was raucous, compared with the 
voice of Jesus. For John summed up himself 
as being vow clamantis in deserto. But that 
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meant open-air preaching, and nothing is worse 
for the human voice than much open-air preach- 
ing. He had to cry in the wilderness, and across 
great distances, as prophets are wont to cry to 
those that are afar off, that they may be brought 
near. And he knew the difference there was 
between voice and voice ; so did the people who 
made the congregations. They registered the 
change from John to Jesus, both in matter and 
in manner. One was preaching judgment, and 
the Other mercy—not merely mercy, but mercy 
with judgment deliberately set on one side. 
Thus, for instance, in His first synagogue 
sermon, He cut short His reading when He came 
to the words, ‘the day of vengeance of our 
God’; and for that Sabbath at least He was 
satisfied with fulfilling in their ears the great 
things which He had found in Isaiah Ixi. 


1. Now, up to a certain point the two messages 
were in perfect harmony. Where John stopped, 
Jesus went on. The formula that ‘ the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand’ passed from one to the 
Other, and so did the injunction to ‘ Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ After 
a little while, ‘ Repent’ becomes ‘ Repent and 
believe’; but even faith is to some extent 
implicit in the Baptist’s teaching: he bade men 
believe Him who should come after. If John 
the Baptist belongs to the Old Testament and 
Jesus to the New, you could at the beginning 
hardly see the join between them, they fit so 
perfectly. But you would have noted a differ- 
ence in their voices. One was a herald. He 
was selected like a town-crier, who is chosen 
because of his far-reaching and resounding 
voice, and furnished with a bell to eke out his 
cry. Whereas Jesus“did not lift up His voice 
to be heard in the streets, He did not strive or 
ery, and the bell with which He attracted 
attention was the soft, musical chime of the 
wedding. The people knew the difference. 

Of both prophets we read that the people 
bore witness of them. The witness that they 
bore to John the Baptist was not merely 
ephemeral; even after he was dead and gone, 
it was not safe for the rulers to speak adversely 
of his authority before the people. For all men 
knew that John was a prophet indeed. He had 
obtained a permanent testimony to the reality 
of his calling, and this popular witness was 
accepted implicitly by Jesus with regard to His 
Forerunner. When Jesus began to speak, we 
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are again told that all bear Him witness, and 
marvelled at the words of grace that came from 
His lips. The testimony was the same, but 
more so. When John began to preach, men 
said, ‘ God has visited his people.’ When Jesus 
came, it was said, ‘ The Day-spring from on high 
hath visited us.’ Apparently the feature which 
impressed men first and foremost in the preach- 
ing of Christ was the ‘ gracious words’ that fell 
from Him. The Evangelist tells us that ‘ He 
opened his mouth and taught them, saying ’— 
and he leads us to infer that the mere opening 
of Christ’s lips was a signal, a charm, a music, 
a, benediction. 

We remember how once St Paul addressed 
and quieted a raging crowd with a few words in 
Hebrew. He would have been stoned had he 
talked Greek; but when he began in their 
mother-speech, the mob was still directly. 
They had been howling him down as their 
enemy, but he could not be their enemy and 
talk Syriac. They had been assiduously trained 
to believe that he was destitute of national 
feeling—a pro-Greek in fact, or a pro-Roman, 
or, worse still, an international. Someone had 
heard that in his letters St Paul wrote about 
there being neither Greek nor Jew, and about a 
man not being a Jew who obviously was a Jew. 
Moreover, he had been seen walking arm-in-arm 
with a foreigner, and had called him brother ; 
had even gone with him into the Temple. But 
in a moment the Apostle stayed the rising tide 
of riot by speaking to those furious Jews in 
their own speech; and now, for a while, he was 
no more an alien or a foreigner. 

§| I remember a meeting in Wales when things 
were going badly until someone shouted out 
“Cymraeg! Cymraeg!’; then the speaker 
changed his tongue and began to speak Welsh 
and aroused fresh interest and presently kindled 
enthusiasm.1 

This is what we call the mother-tongue ; for 
it is what we heard from our mothers, and 
caught from our fathers, and talked in confidence 
with our friends. And this is the speech which 
Christ uses to us in His gospel. ‘ Never man 
spake like this man’ was a curious testimony to 
come from the lips of the constables or soldiers 
who had been sent to arrest Him, and who were 
overcome (as constables and soldiers are little 
wont to be) by the accent and the matter of His 
discourse. It was as when we have travelled 

1 J. Rendel Harris. 
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far away among strangers and foreigners, per- 
plexed by their unmusical talk, made harsh by 
their harsh gutturals; and then, suddenly, in 
the midst of a crowd we hear the syllables of 
our native tongue, and we are back again among 
the mountains and see them roll out at our feet, 
or we watch the boats glide along the canals, or 
trace the slow streams across dewy English 
meads, 


Where peaceful rivers soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 


4 In her autobiography + Dame Nellie Melba 
tells a moving story of Lord Kitchener. After 
her tour of the ‘ back-blocks’ of Australia in 
the autumn of 1909, Melba was invited to dine 
with the great soldier at Government House, 
Melbourne. ‘ After dinner,’ she writes, ‘ when 
Lord Kitchener, the Governor-General, and the 
Governor of Victoria came in from the dining- 
room, they all approached me, and with one 
accord pretended to fall on their knees... . I 
laughed and said, “ I know what you want, but 
I won’t.” The men looked at each other as 
though to ask what was to be done next. Then 
Lord Kitchener looked me straight in the eyes, 
‘“Madame Melba, I have been an exile for eight 
years. Won’t you—won’t you sing me just 
one verse from Home, Sweet Home.” “TI can- 
not resist that,” I said. ... When the song 
was finished I looked across at Kitchener. He 
did not speak, but there were two big tears on 
his cheeks.’ 

The voice of the Bridegroom is a sudden 
irruption and invasion and descent of the love- 
speech of heaven, which those who hear once 
can never rest on earth agam. That speech 
overheard will make us friends of the Bride- 
groom, or, better still, mcorporate with the 
Bride. Such a voice it is which makes wander- 
ing ones sane and wilful ones obedient, which 
provokes Ephraim to cry, ‘ What have I to do 
any more with idols? I have heard him, I 
have observed him.’ This was the voice which 
people were hearing, which was charming the 
congregation away from the preacher who was 
not the Christ to Him who was. 


2. Mystical writers have expounded from the 
Song of Songs the doctrine of the Bridegroom 
and the Bride, and of the Bridegroom’s voice 
and of the Bride’s low replies. We easily con- 

1 Melodies and Memories. 
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vict such writers of being erotic or sentimental. 
But there is nothing weak or sentimental about 
John the Baptist. When he says ‘ Bridegroom,’ 
this word is not to be understood as suggest- 
ing weak sentiment stripped of moral force or 
spiritual reality. We know what it means, 
this word, in human life—it means man at his 
highest and woman at her best. Nature is too 
strong for the ascetics in this matter, and so is 
grace. But when we say ‘ Bridegroom’ in the 
spiritual world we mean the music of the great 
organ which is God, with the Vox Humana stop 
pulled out. Early apostles may have made 
mistakes in their interpretation of Jesus, but 
they never imagined Him erotic or effeminate. 
They may have made and perpetuated mis- 
understandings as to His coming again, but 
they were quite sure that, when He did come, 
it would be with the voice of the archangel and 
the tones of the trump of God. They said of 
His speech that His voice once shook the earth, 
and that it would one day shake the heaven 
also. And yet the voice was not known, in the 
first instance, by its intensity, or by its apoca- 
lyptic resonance, compared to the sound of 
many waters. John the beloved, who was 
among those who knew the Bridegroom’s 
voice, and rejoiced in it, tells us that all His 


sheep know it; and one does not talk to sheep | 


through a megaphone. On the contrary, as 
St Teresa says, the Shepherd’s voice, which is 
the same as the Bridegroom’s voice, is so 
delicate that the sheep can distinguish it from 
every other sound. They distinguish it as a 
call to duty, though it whispers low. 

| A modern saint, Pierre Charles, says: ‘I 
hear the Voice of the Lord within me, in the 
depths of my soul, where He speaks now as 
Master, and now as One entreating; humbly 
as One who petitions, and absolutely as One 
who commands. I have known it for long, 
and like the child Samuel in the sanctuary I 
have learnt to recognize the Voice of the 
Lord.’ 


He drew me, and I followed on, 
Charmed to confess the voice divine. 


The same voice which calls to duty invites 
also to service. It says, ‘Come after Me, man, 
woman, child! Follow Me, apostle, disciple, 
saint!’ And almost as soon as the delicate 
voice has begun to vibrate, men and women are 


_ vibrating in obedience to it. They straightway 
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leave their nets, and immediately forsake the 
seat of custom—whether it be the money which 
they are changing for other people, or that 
which they are accumulating for themselves. 
Then the voice sounds deeper and more inward. 
It allures us on from service unto sacrifice. We 
are farther off than ever from the street and the 
market-place. We are taken out of the city. 
‘Let us go hence,’ says the Bridegroom. We 
move garden-wards, Gethsemane-wards ; pre- 
sently, and with some hesitation, Calvary-wards. 
The Bridegroom says He must suffer many 
things and be set at nought; and the Bride 
knows that if He is despised and rejected, she 
must be despised and rejected too, and is glad 
to have it so, and rejoices greatly because of the 
Bridegroom’s voice. 


What Jesus Did for John the Baptist 


John iii. 29, 30.—‘* He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom: but the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth 
and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice: this my joy therefore is fulfilled. He 
must increase, but I must decrease.’ 


WE often talk of the work that John the Baptist 
did for the Lord Jesus Christ, but rarely of the 
work that Jesus did for John the Baptist. The 
ministry of the preacher on the banks of the 
Jordan on behalf of his cousin is fully recog- 
nized; the greater ministry of the Saviour for 
His forerunner is almost, if not altogether, 
ignored. We see the herald, picturesquely clad, 
as with clarion notes he calls men to repentance, 
and announces the arrival of the long-desired 
and eagerly expected Deliverer; but we forget 
the strange spell that had already been cast over 
that preacher’s soul by Jesus. 

The fact is, men cannot enter into definite 
relations with Jesus Christ as students, as 
preachers, or as social workers, and remain 
exactly what they were before. Carlyle said: 
‘Souls grow by contact with souls.’ There is 
destiny in the soul’s relationship to personalities, 
and above all in its relation to the most unique 
personality that ever lived and wrought upon 
our earth. The pioneers of righteousness and 
justice, liberty and equality of opportunity, 
social reform and civic regeneration are them- 
selves quickened in spirit, enlarged in soul, and 
equipped for service by Him in ways they do 
not fully know. 
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It is the positive values Jesus Christ added to 
his personal worth, the wealth of character with 
which He enriched him, that gave John his 
fullest right to link together the Old and New 
Testaments, and secured his place in the Gospels 
as showing what Jesus Christ can do for men of 
the finest religious character. True, the records 
are very scant; but they tell us enough to let 
us see that John owed his growth in the noble 
qualities of his manhood to Jesus Christ, and 
was indebted to Him for the disposition and 
achievements which add such effectiveness to 
his career. 

They show that Jesus gave to John the 
assured hope of the arrival of a new humanity 
and toned his ascetic nature to the key of joy ; 
that He endowed him with the grace by which 
he put all personal aims and gains out of sight 
in his passionate devotion to the Kingdom of 
God; and that He soothed his spirit when 
chafed with doubts and fears, and fed his 
patience and fortitude in his imprisonment. 


1. Let us listen to the conversation between 
John and his disciples concerning his waning 
popularity. ‘ Your work is failing,’ they say ; 
‘the crowds are leaving you and going after 
Him whom you baptized on the other side of 
Jordan. Youare being displaced. Already the 
lustre of your fame is dimmed!’ ‘ Yes,’ says 
John, ‘no doubt. I do not question it. But 
you are not reading the events rightly.’ 

And then a new tone is heard in the preacher’s 
voice; an accent of gladness comes into his 
speech ; and he says: ‘ You see the facts, but 
you do not see what they mean. Here is no 
occasion for sorrow. A new and more fruitful 
day is dawning. Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father, has united Himself in indissoluble bonds 
with humanity; and the joy of John is com- 
pleted by the simple fact that he has the un- 
speakable honour to be the Bridegroom’s friend. 

This is an entirely new tone coming from a 
new soul. In bell foundries there is a process 
which is called the toning of the bell. The bell 
has been cast according to carefully calculated 
measurements as to height and width, as to the 
composition of the metal and the thickness of 
it; but it has to be toned, so that it may give 
the exact note required when it is struck. The 
bell-founder takes his hammer, and close by 
him is a man with a violin. Before the bell- 
maker strikes the bell the violinist draws his 
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bow across the strings, and the bell-maker 
listens intently to catch the note. Then he 
strikes ; and if the bell does not give the tone 
required, its thickness or its depth is reduced 
until the right pitch is secured. | 

John’s note, when we first hear it, is harsh, 
denunciatory, severe, without the softness that 
is born of pity for the weaknesses of men and the 
gladness that springs from hope in God. But 
Christ gives it a new tone, a tone of deep joy 
and of expectation of the brighter day. He 
brings John into tune with the infinite. His 
character advances toward completeness. Christ 
has filled in its gaps and given it fullness and 


harmony. 


2. But Jesus wrought a greater work for John 
than even that—a work going deeper into his 
soul. He set him free from the paralysing 
effects of pride in his own work, from vanity as 
to his personal standing, and constrained him, 
not merely to accept, but rejoicingly to wel- 
come, the widening advance of the Kingdom of 
God. Christ made him entirely selfless, nobly 
magnanimous. Without that victory over the 
lower self, John would have been little more 
than a Rabbi Hillel or Shammai, Gamaliel or 
Akbar; but through the expulsive power of 
his new affection for Christ he takes his loss of 
place and power with joy. There is not the 
slightest trace of littleness in his great soul. 
Not a single stain of self is on his work. He is 
the greatest of the prophets. 

Life is the emergence of the consciousness of 
self, of our individuality with all our potential 
wealth and responsibility ; and yet, so strangely 
are we built that life reaches its maximum 
energy when the self we have thus formed is 
forgotten in completest use of our gifts for 
highest and most universal ends. It is self- 
consciousness that is always cripplmg us—that 
blotches the artist’s canvas, spoils the singer’s 
song, jars the orator’s speech, and takes the 
power out of the preacher's sermon. Self- 
forgetfulness is the condition of personal 
effectiveness. 

Nothing could be nobler than John’s attitude 
to his decline. ‘ By far the best thing that the 
Baptist ever said or did,’ writes Dr Whyte, “ was 
what he said to his jealous disciples: ‘“‘ A man 
can receive nothing except it be given him from 
heaven. He that hath the bride is the bride- 
groom. He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
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I would rather have had the grace from God 
to say that than have been the greatest man ever 
born of woman. For he who thinks, and says, 
and does a thing like that is born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’ 

4] Perhaps the secret of Father Stanton’s 
success as a preacher is told in the advice he 
once gave to all his fellow-preachers, and most 
steadily followed in his own ministry : ‘ Remem- 
ber, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has 
made you fishers of men, and a good fisher 
keeps himself well out of sight. Let your 
Master be always to the fore and yourself in 
the background. Then, when the time comes 
for you to go behind the scenes, and for others 
to take your place, you will be comforted by 
the words of the greatest among men of all the 
preachers, [lum oportet crescere, me autem minut.’ * 

{| Mary Carpenter, who did so much for the 
moral and social well-being of the children, and 
not least for the women of India, ‘ used to fancy 
that she could not pass through life with any 
tolerable comfort unless she became distin- 
guished in some way’; but after much travail 
of spirit, she found peace in the reflection that 
‘the highest and most difficult attainment of 
any is a resignation to be as mean an agent 
and as unsuccessful a one as God pleases to 
make us.’ 

“Depend upon it,’ says Carlyle, ‘the brave 
-man has somehow or other to give his life away.’ 
He has. The surrender must be made, and it 
cannot be made on terms and conditions of our 
own framing. It is inevitable, if we are to 
make the best of our existence, that we surrender 
to that will whose workings are all around us 
and are predestined to triumph in the end. 
“God must increase.’ The backbone of our 
self-will must be broken. Our stubbornness 
must go. ‘We must decrease.’ His will is 
our peace, the acceptance of it is our liberty, 
and obedience to it is our blessedness here and 
for ever. 


3. Let us look now at what Jesus did for 
John in the dark and cloudy day of his imprison- 
ment. The scene is very familiar. The Baptist’s 
bold attack on kingly vice has brought him into 
trouble, as such speech will. He is in prison, 
and the solitude of the cell tests his faith and 

strains his hope to the breaking-point. In a 
19, Clayton, Father Stanton of St Alban’s, Holborn, 83. 
— Vol. XXI.—D 
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fit of despair he asks two of his disciples (for 
some of them still feel the mastery of his leader- 
ship) to visit Jesus and seek evidence of His 
Messianic mission. ‘ Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we for another ? ’ 


From first to last I knew I must decrease : 
This in the Wilderness hath been my peace. 
Now in my cell He hath deserted me. . . . 
I wonder, is He Christ—can it be He ? 


I have sent messengers to ask Him plain 

Is He the Christ ? Before they come again 
I see Him on the road . . . I am sufficed! 
He is the Lamb of God, He is the Christ. 


Not a word of censure on the doubter escapes 
the lips of Jesus. It is not His way. He wel- 
comes the inquirers as one who delights to see 
men engaged in the resolute search for truth, 
and then meets the seekers by giving them a set 
of concrete facts. His appeal is directly to the 
realities of experience. ‘Tell John,’ He says, 
“what you see and what you hear,’ and then, 
lifting the meaning of all His work up to the 
heights of a bold generalization, full of comfort 
to the spirit of the social reformer now immured 
in jail, He says, “ Assure him that the poor have 
the gospel preached to them.’ That was the 
good news for such a strong evangelistic soul in 
its perplexity. It was bread for his famishing 
spirit, medicine for his sickness, and comfort 
for his heart. 

It is not easy always to keep the heights the 
soul is competent to gain. All our hours are 
not hours of insight. ‘The trial of our faith’ 
is sure to come sooner or later; but this is our 
rejoicing that the Redeemer of our souls under- 
stands all the perplexities of the intellect as well 
as the sorrows of the heart and the bafflings of 
the will. If we seek Him we shall surely find 
Him, and in Him the message that will help 
us to face our temptations and hold fast the 
beginning of our confidence to the end. 


What Do We Mean by the 
Holy Spirit ? 
John iii. 34.—‘ God giveth not the Spirit by measure.’ 


In our time there is a widespread craving in the 
hearts of men for a new generation or effusion 
1 Michael Field, Mystic Trees, 118. 


ii. 34 


of spiritual power. The word ‘ spiritual’ has 
returned to our common vocabulary. It may 
be used loosely, but the significant thing is that 
it is used at all. For one thing, science has 
destroyed the old materialistic jargon by giving 
us new views of the Universe. For another, 
sheer human need is crying out against the 
tyranny of the machine which threatens to 
crush us. ‘Give us back some true ideals’ is 
the cry of anguished hearts which can already 
perceive the edge of the abyss to which we are 
being driven. The world is becoming afraid of 
the Frankenstein that it has created. It has 
perfected mechanism, and is now asking what 
is to become of its soul. We have forgotten 
that we are spiritual beings, incarnate for a 
time upon earth, and that nothing can raise us 
to our true height save the power of the Eternal 
Spirit. 

Our first need, then, is experience, at a need 
equally great is that of understanding. It is 
true that a great religious experience is possible 
apart from an understanding of its mystery, as 
it is possible—and common—for a man to eat 
wholesome food and rejoice in its benefits 
without the least knowledge of the chemistry 
of food, or of the laws of digestion. But know- 
ledge gives wisdom and confidence, helps us to 
a right choice, and enables us to avoid errors. 
We ought not to be content with speaking in 
general terms of the ‘ power of the Spirit’: we 
should understand the meaning of the words 
we use. 


1. What, then, do we mean by the Holy 
Spirit? To begin with, what do we mean by 
‘spirit’? The idea was born long ago of 
human experience. Certain men found them- 
selves for a time possessed of exceptional powers. 
They were ‘carried out of themselves’ and 
enabled to perform deeds, to think thoughts, 
and to utter words beyond their ordinary 
level, to which, after the experience, they fell 
back. They believed that something entered 
into them from without, in virtue of which they 
did great things. Beyond this, all had an ex- 
perience of the world. They saw everything 
around them change. In the winter Nature 
seemed to be dead. But each Springtime life 
returned. Primitive man reflected upon this. 
He saw there was something that was stable 
amid incessant change. Further, he saw that 
he himself was subject to the same rhythm of 
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life and death. He grew, became strong, then 
weakened. Yet he knew himself to be the same 
person, unchanged, all through the story. He 
tried to account for these experiences. What 
was that unchangeable thing in the world 
which every year put on new garments? What 
was the unchangeable thing in himself which 
lived through all changes? What was the 
mysterious power which came upon him and 
enabled him for a period to do exceptional 
things? He made many attempts to explain 
it, and finally he called it ‘ wind’ or ‘ breath.’ 
We can understand why. Around him stirred 
the air, a great mystery to him. It was in- 
visible, yet he could feel it. When violent it 
could effect much damage. But it brought life 
to him. He had to breathe it in to live at all. 
Experience made him understand that this 
mysterious ‘ breath’ was the main thing by 
which he lived. So he gave the name of ‘ wind’ 
to that other mystery which puzzled him. For 
that is the meaning of ‘spirit’ in most languages, 
as in our own. From this point an advance was 
made. Since the effects of this mysterious power 
upon themselves were personal, then the power 
itself was deemed to be personal. Finally, the 
human mind came to the conception of the 
One all-pervasive power which moved upon and 
within all things, and so God was known as the 
great Spirit. 

But had there been no more than that the 
heart of humanity would have been left cold 
and unsatisfied. It was in Jesus that the warm, 
glowing truth was made known. In the ancient 
world, men here and there were raised for a 
time to a great height: were ‘inspired’ for a 
special purpose. But the inspiration was not 
continuous, and most of the inspired men were 
humanly defective—sometimes morally so. For 
the first time men saw in Jesus a Supreme Man, 
in whom inspiration was continuous. To Him, 
says the Evangelist, the Spirit was given 
‘without measure.’ He Himself declared that 
all His mighty works and His teaching were 
done in the power of the Spirit. His teaching 
was so Divinely exalted that it continues to 
challenge and to hold the world. And His life 
overflowed with power for the healing and 
redemption of men. In Christ we see what life 
in the Spirit means: no vague sentiment, no 
neurotic emotion, but human life raised to its — 
highest altitude and shot through with Divine 
force. Here, then, is no vague * wind’ blowing, 
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no impersonal force operating. In Jesus the 
Spirit of God was in action. 


2. It was not until the eve of His departure 
from the world that Jesus spoke specifically of 
the Spirit. He was leaving His disciples, and 
what were they now to do? ‘I will not leave 
you orphans,’ He said; ‘I will come to you’; 
and He promised to send them the Spirit who 
was also the Spirit of God and Himself. Christ 
is still to be their Helper, another yet not 
another, who shall abide with them for ever. 
The broken bands of separation are to usher 
a new age into the world, the age of a Divine 
presence, never before so intimate, never before 
so constant, never before so permanent. 

While Christ was on earth the Spirit was 
among men but not in them as a Paraclete. 
The last phase of Divine indwelling was condi- 
tional on the withdrawal of Christ’s bodily 
presence. During the Incarnation the Spirit 
was with us in Christ; since then Christ has 
been in us by the Spirit. 

The whole conception of revelation is dynamic. 
The light comes into the world and burns, never 
more to be extinguished. The truth is not a 
collected body of facts but the power that makes 
us free. The life is an inexhaustible spring of 
Divine energy. And so the Spirit, in whom life 
and truth and light have their being, is the 

power of God, God Himself in action upon the 
~ human soul. Questions about His personality 
were not asked till much later, and we need not 
trouble ourselves about them ; only let us never 
forget that the Spirit of God is the Spirit of 
_ Christ, whose office it is to help us to understand 
Christ better and to teach us how to follow in 
His steps. 

The Holy Spirit has been far more certain in 
personal religion than in dogmatic theology. 
Debates and controversies about the nature 
of Christ occupied most attention in the early 
centuries of the Church, but for us who live in 
a time when the centre of gravity in religion has 
passed from authority to experience, and when 
the psychology of religion is studied with a new 
interest, the most vital problems cluster round 
the nature and the work of the Holy Spirit. 
And it is important to recognize that the 
visitations of the Holy Spirit are not connected 
with anything physically or psychically ab- 
normal, 
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iii. 34 
O Power, more near my life than life itself 


Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 

Not darkness, or in darkness made by us. 

If sometimes I must hear good men debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 

As if there needed any help of ours 

To nurse Thy flickering life, that else must cease, 

Blown out, as *twere a candle, by men’s breath, 

My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt 

Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof : 

While she can only feel herself through Thee, 

I fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with 
dreams 

Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, Thou, 

Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with men, 

Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 


3. The religion of the Spirit, it has been lately 
said, represents man as a vast reservoir of 
spiritual force, unused, undeveloped, perhaps 
even unborn, but waiting for liberation. It is 
far more courageous than Pharisaic religion 
because it feels behind it the creative and the 
renovating power of God, the fresh springs 
which can never fail. Those who belong to the 
Church of the Spirit overleap man-made barriers, 
hardly realizing their existence. We know that 
it is so with the life of devotion. The Protestant 
feeds his spiritual hunger with ‘ The Imitation 
of Christ.’ The Anglican may be refreshed by 
the Quaker practice of silent worship. The 
Church has never been divided in the chambers 
where good men pray; and in social life the 
spiritual man finds in unexpected places that 
the unity of the Spirit is a bond of peace. 
Below the surface waters of religious life, which 
are so prone to run into separate channels, there 
flows a great subterranean river of thought and 
life which gushes up intermittently and floods 
the Christian community. It may sound a hard 
saying, but the Church of the Spirit mistrusts 
machinery and avoids complication. It leaves 
these methods to others, and attacks the world 
directly, by substituting its own standard ot 
values. Above all things, it says to every man 
and woman who wishes to enlist in the army of 
Christ: Take heed to thyself, not because thine 
own soul is worth more than another’s, but be- 
cause no one can have part or lot in the work of 

1 Lowell. 
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the Spirit unless he is himself at least beginning 
to be spiritual, one whose body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. 


The Woman of Samaria 


John iv. 7.—‘ There cometh a woman of Samaria to 
draw water.’ 


It is a beautiful story—this of the woman of 
Samaria. Evidently, the writer was himself 
greatly impressed by it; he devotes much space 
to it; he fills it in with an elaboration of detail ; 
he felt it was God’s own hand laid on the 
Master’s arm that led Him through the glare 
of the hot sunshine and by dusty roads to that 
well, drowsing there in the heavy noonday 
stillness. ‘ He needs must go through Samaria,’ 
he says. Yet it was not the inevitable route. 
For the national animosity between Jew and 
Samaritan was apt to bicker up into a sudden 
gleam of steel, a scuffle, and an ugly murderous 
stab. And many people took the other some- 
what longer road. 

But Christ had chosen this. And, looking 
back, the writer feels that it was not a whim but 
a divinely given instinct that had guided Him 
to where a poor sinful soul had need of Him. 
And there is hope for us in that. Wherever there 
is need, there Christ is sure to be. For, as some 
creatures can sense the sea from miles away, and 
make their unerring way to it over long wastes 
of hot and trackless sand, so, wherever there is 
a breaking heart, or a sick soul, or a life tangled 
and knotted and soiled, there we can count on 
Christ. ba 

1. It was a tashed, worthless-looking thing 
Christ came upon by the well-head ; not with- 
out something likeable in her—does any one 
lack that ?—with some pathetic traces of the 
old wit and alertness that had once made her 
popular, but faded now, like her worn beauty. 
Have we ever thought out why it was that she 
came to the well at the unusual hour of noon, 
toiling through the fierce sunshine when every- 
body else was resting? Was it to escape the 
scornful looks of the clean women, always apt 
to be more cruel in their haughty righteousness 
than men? Was it that she was tired of being 
left. alone, while the others chatted friendlily 
together? Here, at least, was a soul that had 


to hide it even from herself. But whom every- 
body else despised, God loved; and sent Christ 
straight to this one lonely, frivolous, sinful, 
defiant, beaten, most unhappy soul. 

And it all happened at the least likely of all 
possible times. When Christ found her it was 
not in the coolness of some leisure moment when 
she had time to think, but when fretted and 
worried and overdriven and hot. And again 
there is hope for us in that. ‘God pity me,’ 
cried Jowett of Balliol, ‘ but I cannot keep the 
thought of God in my mind’; and from our 
minds also He is crowded out by a mass of 
things, individually little nothings, but to which 
we must attend and that seem to leave no room 
for Him. The hours in the stuffy schoolroom 
fray the temper, the clamour of the children all 
the day, and far into the night, saps our energy, 
makes us quick-tongued or peevish before we 
are aware ; we are so busy that we have no time 
for spiritual things or God. In such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which I have to live, we say, 
no soul could flower. And so we cease to 
bother with the straggling, sickly thing, and 
let it die, or at least pay it small attention. 

But, after all, are we entitled to make that 
complaint? ‘ In order to dispose our hearts to 
devotion,’ says old Bishop Wilson, who had 
tried both ways of it, ‘the active life is to 
be preferred to the contemplative,’ a startling 
dictum surely, robbing us of the plaintive and 
self-pitying excuses we make for ourselves. 
And yet there is this fact to be faced, that it 
was in just such circumstances as we say make 
success a vain dream for us that Jesus won His 
triumph. Mark shows us very vividly how con- 
stantly He lived in the centre of a rush of duties 
treading on each other’s heels, of a press of 
jostling folk, eagerly struggling to get near to 
Him ; how very seldom He could win even an 
hour’s respite from it all. And yet it was the 
best life ever lived by far. No, our excuses will 
not do! In any case we can be certain Christ 
will find some way of breaking in to us. It was 
while Matthew was at the receipt of custom 
that a shadow fell across his very money-bags ; 
and a tax office is not the place where one would 
naturally look for spiritual happenings! It was 
while some fishermen were at their ordinary job, 
mending their nets, that the call came to them. 
It was when she had had a tiring, fretting morn- 
ing, with everything going wrong, that the 


failed in life, and knew it; though she tried} woman of Samaria came upon Jesus Christ. We 
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shall get our chance. For God is far more eager 
over it than we are. Surely the finest thing 
Christ ever said is not even the Prodigal, but 
that even deeper parable where He compares 
us to a piece of silver lost in the dark, and tells 
us of God’s searching hands, feeling and groping 
for us, nearer and yet nearer, till they light on 
us at last. Always we are surrounded by a 
persistency of grace which, like the sea on the 
Dutch dykes, keeps feeling and looking for an 
opening into our lives, and if it find even the 
smallest one, soaks and sucks and trickles and 
at last pours in. Without doubt we shall get 
our chance. 


Ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity, 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpsed turrets slowly wash 
again ; 

But not ere Him who summoneth 

I first have seen. 


2. We note how it began with this defeated 
soul—with a request from Christ. ‘ Give me to 
drink,’ He said, throwing Himself upon her 
courtesy and charity. That is worth remember- 
ing. For while He has many appeals, that 
seems to be the one that most touches the 
rising generation. They are not much inter- 
ested in Christ’s gifts, look a little queerly at 
- His injunctions to prayer and the culture of 
the spirit, feeling that these things lie outside of 
their world. They are not sure of immortality ; 
they are not thinking very much about their 
poe ; but they do wish to serve God and their 
fellow-men, and, when they hear Christ’s call 
to that, their cheeks flush and their hearts 
thrill. And that is well. For we are all too 
apt to fall into the sin of Judas, poor muddled 
soul, who gave himself to Christ largely, it seems, 
for what he could get out of Him. 

But our Lord’s appeal is far finer, nobler, 
higher. Come to me, He said, and ‘I will 
make you fishers of men.’ And those to whom 
He spoke knew exactly what He meant. They 
knew that it meant endurance, toil, a hard life 
of it day by day. Yet it thrilled them that 
Christ needed them, trusted them, threw Him- 
self upon their help. And is not the most 
amazing part of Christ’s grace to us all, not 
even what He gives, but that He stoops to take 
from us? - 


iv. 7 


We must be careful of two dangers in which 
this woman would certainly have lost her 
chance, had it not been for our Lord’s careful 
shepherding. To begin with, she misunder- 
stood Christ altogether, had no conception of 
His greatness, or how vast were the things that 
had suddenly come within her reach. So material 
and prosaic and earthbound was she, that all 
that she wanted was an easier time of it, some 
lessening of the monotonous drudgery of life, 
some added leisure. ‘ Give me this water,’ she 
said, and spare me this long tramp through the 
hot glare. That was all she saw in Christ: and, 
face to face with Him, that was all that she 
coveted! And to-day are not we all, even in 
the Church, laying the emphasis on the lesser 
things in Christ, and leaving the bigger lying 
unappropriated and unclaimed? The popular 
preaching for the moment dwells upon social 
reform. That is a healthy reaction from an 
indifference that was sinful, a proof that we are 
learning the lesson that Christ’s folk cannot pass 
by on the other side, unaffected by any wrong 
or tragedy. And yet are we not forgetting that, 
if Christ is a social Reformer like none other, He 
is greatly more? He is the Saviour; and the 
most wonderful thing He does is to change, not 
our environment only, but ourselves. No doubt, 
it is always a shock, as Carlyle said, to find to 
our dismay that the real seat of our troubles 
lies within ourselves. Christ never shirks telling 
us that. But, He always adds that He can save 
us from ourselves, and will. And till we know 
Him as Saviour we know Him only afar off. 

Saved from that danger, the woman fell into 
another, from which Christ had to extricate her 
with delicate care. She was a quick-witted 
creature; and, seeing her chance, she rushed 
into religious controversy, and talked round and 
about the thing. But Christ checked that at 
once. No, no! He said, let us keep to the 
point, to your own sinfulness and failure, and 
how we are to save you from it. And that 
mood of this very human woman is a perpetual 
danger for many of us. For we enjoy loitering 
about the environs of religion, we are interested 
in the Church or in theology, we like to think 
of them, or talk about them; but we end with 
that and do nothing really practical. 

4] Buddha has a delightfully sarcastic dialogue 
in which a poor soul shot by a poisoned arrow 
becomes intensely interested in all kinds of 
things about that arrow, the wood of which it 
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was made, the kind of bow that shot it, what 
bird’s feathers winged it, even the complexion 
of the archer, was he dark or fair, anything and 
everything that touches it, however remotely. 
He keeps talking and thinking round and round 
about the arrow, and learns everything about 
it ;—but never pulls it out, and dies. You tug 


it out, cries Buddha, before the poison soaks | 


through your system. After that we can dis- 
cuss it, but not till then. 

It was when our Lord had steered her past 
all that, that things began to happen! ‘ Come!” 
she cried excitedly, and no wonder, ‘ see a man 
who told me all that ever I did: is not this the 
Christ?’ And that is what strikes every one 
who deals with Him, how intimately He knows 
these erratic hearts of ours which we hardly 
understand ourselves. 


He took the suffering human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear : 
He struck His finger on the place, 

And said, ‘ Thou ailest here and here.’ 


And we flush at the truth of it. But since His 
diagnosis is so accurate, is it not likely that He 
has also prescribed aright ? If we will only try 
Him, we, too, will find that it works out. 


If Thou Knewest ! 


John iv. 10.—‘ Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou 
knewest the pift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water.’ 


‘ Ir thou knewest.’ But the woman of Samaria 
did not know. She failed as yet to realize her 
opportunity. She was on the edge of the 
supreme moment in her life, and apparently she 
could find nothing better to do than talk and 
tease, until it seemed as though she would 
actually allow the chance to pass, oblivious of 
its size and offer. For, as not unfrequently is 
the case in human experience, the turning-point 
came unawares. Nothing warned this woman 
of the significance which attached to the con- 
versation or of the momentous possibilities with 
which she was triflmg in her interview with 
Jesus. She had no presentiment, inward or 
outward, of the crisis. The sunlight flickering 
on the sand, the stones and water of the well, 
the common sights and sounds of the place, 
were as they had been on countless other days, 
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and she herself had probably trudged out with 
her pitcher in that listless mood which renders 
people too dull to expect any fresh experience 
or any vital change. 

The keen sense of capacity and aspiration 
may readily fade out of the religious life. Any 
thought of a God who is actually moving and 
speaking, or breaking into the circle of experi- 
ence, is practically as foreign to some people as 
it was to this woman. And sometimes for much 
the same reason. The trouble is that they 
stand upon a level where religion is viewed 
mainly in the past or in the future, rather than 
as a force and factor in the realities of to-day. 
‘Our father Jacob,’ she exclaimed; and then, 
“when Messiah cometh.’ As if religion could 
be resolved into historical traditions or apoca- 
lyptic hopes! Any notion of God’s living 
presence or of His personal interest in herself 
has apparently ebbed out of her mind. She 
no longer expected anything immediate or great 
at the hand of God. 


1. ‘I do not wonder,’ said Ruskin, 
men suffer; but I wonder often at what they 
lose.’ They often suffer through what they 
lose, and, in religion especially, they often lose 
through their insensibility to God’s power and 
grace of taking the initiative. Many people, 
like this woman, find it extremely hard to 
believe in God’s generosity and spontaneity. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, that belief has 
seldom been easy for human nature. It takes 
God to convince men of His spontaneous love. 
Primitive paganism, for example, was haunted 
by incurable suspicions of the gods. It is 
pathetic to notice the deliberate emphasis with 
which ancient legends will explain how comforts 
like fire and so forth had to be stolen or extorted 
from reluctant deities. Nothing, we may say, 
was further from the average pagan mind than | 
the conception of a god who freely benefited 
men, or of one whose favour had not to be won 
by force or fraud. Survivals of this pagan spirit 
cling to human nature still. They reappear un- 
consciously in people who tacitly assume, in 
practice if not im theory, that the initiative in 
religion rests with men rather than with God. 


‘at what 


Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 
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Wordsworth’s verse of remonstrance might be 
applied not unfairly to many people in the 
Christian world. To how many, it must be 
confessed, a God who may be aa is really 
more credible than One who finds. How often 
a God who may be worshipped seems more 
intelligible than One who actually seeks wor- 
shippers to worship Him. Even upon a well- 
trained Christian belief, is it not occasionally a 
strain to preserve the simple confidence in a 
God who acts upon us and for us freely, in 
One who is not only a welcoming Father but a 
Redeemer who comes to seek and save the lost, 
in One who has access to us in ways beyond our 
consciousness ? If we know life we can hardly 
deny this. It springs in many cases from our 
private experience of injury or neglect at the 
hands of our fellow-creatures. People, like this 
Samaritan woman, may start life with generous 
hopes and trustful affections which are rudely 
beaten down as advantage is taken by others of 
their good-nature ; the result is that they learn 
to be suspicious of their neighbours, until frank- 
ness and graciousness ebb out of their relation- 
ships. They dole out gifts, perpetually on their 
guard against being taken in or imposed upon. 
They even distrust any lavish profession of good- 
will. In the simplest offer no less than in the 
most ordinary request they suspect ulterior 
designs. And the further mischief and misery 
is that this spirit reacts upon our conception of 
. God, till a certain reluctance is associated with 
Him, as though He, too, bargained somehow 
with men, instead of seeking their good un- 
grudgingly. 

§| ‘I was much pleased with your discourse,’ 
a man once wrote to M‘Cheyne, ‘ but it struck 
me that in your prayers you seemed to think 
God was unwilling to give.’ 

{| George Gissing speaks of a time in his 
poverty when, on a long walk, he gathered 
brambles and ate them as he went, and only 
when he came in sight of an inn did he realize 
that his hunger was satisfied. And he adds, 
* A sort of bewilderment came upon me; could 
it be that I had eaten, and eaten sufficiently, 
without paying? At that time, my ceaseless 
preoccupation was how to obtain money to keep 
myself alive. But here Nature had given me a 
feast which seemed delicious, and I had eaten 
all I wanted. The wonder held me for a long 
time, and to this day I can recall it and under- 
stand it.’ In a pictorial way, that describes 
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the cravenness of our attitude to God. Our life 
has prepared us so badly for doing justice to His 
liberality ; we have lived at so sordid a level 
with one another, that it seems incredible that 
there should anywhere be satisfaction, and for 
nothing.! 


2. Jesus meets this temper by revealing His 
own personality. ‘If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that is speaking to thee.’ 
The free gift of God is simply God giving and 
giving of Himself in Jesus. God spared not 
His Son, and the Son spared not Himself, to 
make the gift real to men. Only, as none of 
the higher gifts can be received without some 
sensitiveness or capacity in the receiver—for an 
influence is not received like a flower or a coin— 
the preliminary task of God is to stir in men, as 
in this puzzled, heedless woman, those feelings 
of uneasiness and wistfulness which are the 
earliest symptoms of a Diviner change. It is 
the spirit of Jesus which thus renders us un- 
comfortable and disturbs our lower satisfaction. 
Jesus and this woman met that afternoon. 
‘Then cometh he... to the well.’ ‘ There 
cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.’ 
But His thirst for her awoke before her thirst 
for Him, and that proved the saving of her. He 
was a stranger to her, but she soon discovered 
that her life was neither strange nor indifferent 
to Him. To be understood and trusted by 
a single human being may often prove the 
beginning of moral redemption for blunted and 
lowered lives. And who can set limits to the 
regenerating power of a belief that God has still 
interest and confidence in us? Men are justified 
by God’s faith in them as well as by their faith 
in Him. They awaken at times to find them- 
selves believing in Him, clinging desperately to 
hope and goodness, in spite of their unpromising 
past and their as unpromising present, because 
He generously believes in them. Jesus is their 
living proof of this undeserved and unchanging 
love in God. He assures them that man’s life 
with God is larger than the struggle of the soul 
to reach and persuade God of its great need. 
‘My soul followeth hard after thee.’ In the 
order of experience we are often conscious of 
our own efforts, of our prayers and aspirations, 
first of all. But we soon learn what underlies 
these mental and moral struggles; we add, 
‘Thy right hand upholdeth me.’ It is God’s 

1W. M. Macgregor. 
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personal touch which sustains us even in our 
most spontaneous and instinctive moments. 
And how much more in our apathy, when it 
stirs the conscience! What though we have 
felt the heartlessness of other people, the moral 
emptiness that follows self-indulgence, or the 
drudgery and vicissitudes of life. What though 
we are prejudiced and ignorant and shallow. 
What of all that, when under our vain and 
vacant moods, beneath the rubbish of trivial 
interests and vulgar circumstances, Christ is 
here to stir, in our bewildered and stained 
characters, a fountain of fresh hope towards 
God. He gets behind our evasions and levity. 
He works on us with the tact and patience of 
love for the very purpose of moral regeneration. 


To realize this is the pivot on which every-’ 


thing may turn. ‘If thou knewest!’ This 
woman came to know it. ‘ Our father Jacob,’ 
she said, and she was a truer daughter of Jacob 
than she understood. As her ancestor once 
awoke in a strange place to find God had been 
beside him, though he knew it not, so, centuries 
later, did this woman of Sychar realize the 
presence of Christ with a start of wonder. And 
so, centuries later still, do we. On us, as on 
her, life’s revelations often surge along some 
ordinary, simple channel, unexpectedly. 


God comes to us 
With every day, with every star that rises ; 
In every moment dwells the Righteous, 
And starts upon the soul with sweet surprises. 


Strangely and suddenly, through a conversa- 
tion, or a reverie in some glen or lane, through a 
phrase of music, a text of scripture, a sentence 
in some book, God visits us as He visited the 
woman of Samaria with a noiseless, arresting 
experience, a reaction against our lower self, a 
sudden flash revealing new possibilities, a dis- 
turbance of our languor and prejudices; in a 
moment life seems to fall apart, leaving us face 
to face with a Presence that will not be put by ; 
the inertia of things is broken up; the meaning 
of Jesus starts up through the letters of our 
commonplace religion; through some casual 
and ordinary event, as it were, the presence of 
the living God becomes real and near and dear 
to us, and we go back to life from these pregnant, 
precious moments, with something—something 
intimate and holy that makes the world a new 
place to us ever afterwards. 


The Living Water 


John iv. 13, 14.—‘ Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ 


Tue idea of thirst has no terrors for us in this 
country. Hunger is, unhappily, not unknown 
to the very poor, but the cup of cold water can 
always be had for the asking. But in the 
parched-up land of Palestine, surrounded by 
waterless deserts, a country where even the 
rivers are swallowed up in the sand or dried by 
the fierce heat, so that they never reach the sea, 
it is very different. The misery of thirst, one 
of the greatest torments which the human frame 
can endure, was familiar to the Jews, as it is 
to those who inhabit the interior of Australia. 
The word thirst in such climates calls up the 
idea of the most passionate and painful craving 
that a man can experience. It is the protest of 
the body against being deprived of its most 
vital need. When we remember this we shall 
realize the full meaning of those passages in the 
Bible where thirst is used metaphorically : ‘ Like 
as the hart desireth the waterbrooks, so longeth 
my soul after Thee, O God’; ‘My soul is 
athirst for God, yea, even for the living God’ ; 
‘O God, Thou art my God; early will I seek 
Thee: my soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh 
longeth for Thee in a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is’; ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’ And then 
our Lord’s own words: ‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.’ 

GQ In her Story of an African Farm Olive 
Schreiner describes this thirst of the soul. ‘ Why 
am I alone, so hard, so cold? It is eating 
my soul to the core, self, self, self! I cannot 
breathe! I cannot live! Will nothing free me 
from myself? I want something great and 
pure to lift me to itself.’ 


1. The spiritual thirst of the human heart is 
universal, but man does not always interpret 
it aright. He is dissatisfied with his present 
position, and longs for something different. He 
is dissatisfied with his life, and wishes it better. 
He is dissatisfied with the pleasures he has, and 
wishes others. Vague longings fill his heart for 
he knows not what. And he tries to satisfy 
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these longings with what is material and 
temporal. He plunges into physical enjoy- 
ments, and finds in the end that these can bring 
no permanent and satisfying pleasure. He may 
seek his satisfaction in higher esthetic pleasures, 
but finds in the end that these too are in- 
adequate. Or he throws himself into the cares 
and business of life, takes the enjoyment he can 
get out of wealth and comfort, and the influence, 
power, esteem that these bring. But the deeper 
wants of the soul are not satisfied. These things 
only touch the surface of man’s nature; they 
do not reach down to the depths. 

Our Lord says here in fact what the preacher 
in the Book of Ecclesiastes bears witness to 
from his own experience. ‘I drank of all the 
wells which were known under the sun—wells 
of knowledge and wisdom, wells which thinkers 
had dug, and which genius had hewed out, wells 
of music and song, art and poetry. I drank 
freely, too, of the coarse and sensual things; I 
heaped up gold and silver and made myself 
rich in all manner of treasures; I fed every 
appetite and ministered to every sense. And, 
lo! I got to the end of them all; I exhausted 
them all; and I was still as empty, parched, and 
unsatisfied as ever. So is it always. Ifa man 
seek for the origin and end of all things out of 
God he is like the proverbial blind man seeking 
in the dark for a black object which is not there. 
With no lamp in the soul there is no light in the 
world. Knowledge and wisdom can do much 

to occupy a man’s reason and cultivate his 


tastes ; but there are greater wants that remain. — 


Shakespeare has rightly made Hamlet, who had 
most knowledge of character of all his creations, 
likewise one of the unhappiest; and Goethe’s 
Faust, after failing to solve the insoluble prob- 
lems of life by study and research, plunges, like 
Ecclesiastes, deep in pleasure, in a vain attempt 
to seize the phantom of satisfied desire. But 
the end is invariable— an illusion and a chasing 
of the wind.’ ? 

§] Human nature has not changed since the 
eighth century, when Abdalrahman, the monarch 
of Cordova, whose magnificence is famous, ex- 
claimed : ‘I have now reigned above fifty years 
in victory or peace; beloved by my subjects, 
dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my 
allies. Riches and honours, power and pleasure, 
have waited on my call, nor does any earthly 
blessing appear to have been wanting to my 

1 Hubert L. Simpson, Aliars of Harth, 194. 
Vol. XXT.—D* 
Hagin 


iv. 13, 14 


felicity. In this situation I have diligently 
numbered the days of pure and genuine happi- 
ness which have fallen to my lot; they amount 
to Fourteen: O man, place not thy confidence 
in this present world!’ 1 


2. Christ knew, as no other knew, what this 
quenchless thirst meant. It is the craving of 
our nature for something supernatural. When 
the psalmist writes, “ My soul thirsteth for God, 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 
God,’ he was not speaking for himself only. He 
was personating and representing humanity. 
Every man has that thirst if he only knew it. 
We say the youth thirsts for amusements and 
excitements, and the covetous man thirsts for 
gold, and the public man thirsts for place and 
applause and power, and labouring men thirst 
for more wages. We do not think that in most 
of these there is any Divine thirst, but that is 
the true meaning of it. They are all thirsting 
for something greater than they have known or 
found—something that will satisfy them. They 
are thirsting for the highest good, that is, God. 
God, in fact, has made us in that way. It is 
our highest dignity; it is the proof that there 
is something Divine and eternal in us. Our 
very discontent shows that we were created for 
higher things. The heart of man is too deep to 
be filled by anything short of God, and it must 
always be thirsting until it finds and knows and 
enjoys Him. 


A not unkindly world 
Hath done its best for me, 

Yet have I found, O God, no rest, 
No harbour short of Thee. 


For Thou hast made this wondrous soul 
All for Thyself alone ; 

Ah! send Thy sweet transforming grace 
To make it more Thine own. 


3. To the soul in its thirst for God Jesus 
offers Himself as an adequate satisfaction. The 
thirst for God, for the light God can give us on 
the way, for the peace and rest that can only 
come from reconciliation with God, for the 
victory over sin which the indwelling of God in 
our hearts alone can secure, for the joy for 
which the heart craves and which it can only 
have in fellowship with God, for all this Jesus 

1 Gibbon, The Decline and Fall, vi. 26. 
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offers Himself to us. Has His promise been 
fulfilled ? What is the testimony of the saints 
in all ages, of those who have taken Christ at 
His word and have drunk of the fountain of 
living water He has offered? It is unanimous 
that He has satisfied the longing soul and filled 
the hungry soul with good. The hymnology of 
all ages is full of this testimony, from Bernard 
of Clairvaux who sang in the twelfth century— 


Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts, 
Thou Fount of life, Thou Light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 


to Bonar who sang in our own time— 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
‘ Behold, I freely give 
The living water; thirsty one, 
Stoop down and drink, and live’: 
I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him. 


{| Dr Sherwood Eddy writes: ‘I remember 


a day twenty years ago when that verse (John. 


iv. 14) broke into my life like a pent-up rushing 
stream that had burst its dam. It was the 
darkest day of my life. I was suffering from 
nervous prostration and insomnia. My work 
was a failure and I was discouraged and rebelli- 
ous. The whole world looked black—and blue. 
That morning I cried to Him to show me the 
way out, for somehow I had missed the way. 
My life had been filled with over-work, rather 
than overflow. It had been one of strain and 


THE NATURE AND 


worry, not of peace and joy. Somehow I had 
missed the fresh gospel, that glad good news of 
the larger life, and I cried to Him to show me 
the way out from that wilderness, just as Hagar 
had done when her son was perishing of thirst, 
And that day He showed a very fountain of 
life-giving joy, the fountain of life itself. And 
this is what He said, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” On that morning twenty years ago I 
began to drink of the deeper springs of life. 
Before, I had been drinking of those “ broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.” I had gone 
across Europe in search of pleasure, yet some- 
how happiness had always eluded me. I was 
not satisfied and I knew that something was 
wrong. I had been serving two masters, God 
and mammon, Christ and self. But that day 
I came back to the fountain of Jesus Christ 
Himself. There have been failures since. One 
could spend pages telling of these failures, but 
He on His side has kept the promise these. 
twenty years. For in all the years since that 
morning, by His grace, there has not been one 
hour of despair, not an hour of darkness. There 
have been intellectual problems that one could 
not solve, the pressure of the problem of evil, 
the problem of pain and human suffering, and 
unjust social conditions, but at the centre there 
has always been a satisfying certainty of peace 
and joy. So full and so satisfying has Christ’s 
presence been, so constant and growing, that 
the doubts and difficulties and problems lie out 
on the fringe of life. One thing I know, that 
Jesus satisfies. Sick or well, at home or absent, 
in apparent success or apparent failure, so long 
as we drink, we surely shall never thirst.’ + 
1 The Maker of Men. 


WORSHIP OF GOD 


John iv. 24.—‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 


We have here one of the most profound words 
of Scripture, our Lord’s declaration of the 
nature of God and the manner of His worship. 
It brings before us a theme of vital importance, 
yet one which confessedly transcends the highest 
powers of the human mind. The greatest 
intellects of the ages have pondered it and been 
baffled by it. It might well seem, therefore, 


to be no fit subject for popular exposition. And. 
doubtless it has often been discussed by the 
learned in terms that are unintelligible to the 
common people. 

It is well, in view of this, to begin by observ- 
ing for our encouragement that this profound 
revelation was not given in the first instance to 
the learned but to the ignorant, not to any high 
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priest or master in Israel but to a poor broken- 
down woman of Samaria. In giving it to her 
our Lord undoubtedly gave it to all in her state 
of intellect and heart. He thereby proclaimed 
that the message was not only for the wise and 
learned but for all people, however ignorant and 
foolish and poor. It is intended to be a revela- 
tion of God to all plain folk. We are, therefore, 
entitled and encouraged to believe that however 
unfathomable this doctrine of God may be, as 
in its height and depth and majesty it surpasses 
all human imagination, it is meant for us. It 
is given not to gratify intellectual curiosity but 
to be bread of life to hungry souls, to guide the 
wayfaring man on his heavenward pilgrimage. 

Our text falls naturally into two parts, the 
first declaring the nature of God— God is a 
spirit,’ and the second telling how God is to 
be worshipped— they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.’ Obviously 
the two are vitally connected, for in every 
religion the character of the God worshipped 
determines the nature of the worship that is 
rendered to Him. The immoral gods of the 
heathen are worshipped with immoral rites ; 
the true God, the God who is a spirit, is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


I 
Tur Nature or Gop 


* God is a spirit.’ We utter the words, yet we 
know not what they mean. Who can tell what 
spirit is? We often deceive ourselves in using 
words till they become familiar and we think we 
understand them, while their meaning remains 
wholly vague and undefined. Such common 
words, for example, as life and death, time and 
eternity are in use every day, yet when closely 
examined their meaning is most elusive and we 
find it impossible to define them with precision. 
So is it with ‘ spirit.’ From the earliest times, 
ever since critical thought awakened, it has been 
the chief topic of discussion among philosophers. 
They have found themselves unable to deter- 
mine the relation of the spiritual to the material, 
and their learned discussions show no signs of 
reaching a conclusion. 

Thank God, we do not need to wait for the 
conclusion of the philosophic argument. The 
woman at Jacob’s well was no philosopher, but 


an 
Lin Dot. 
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she had, as we all have, a sufficient practical 
understanding of what is meant by spirit. We 
recognize that there are things visible and things 
invisible. We see that the visible is controlled 
by the invisible, for all the life and energy of 
the world belongs to the realm of the invisible. 
Especially do we recognize in ourselves a 
spiritual presence which is of the very essence 
of our being. In comparison with our spirits, 
which are our very selves, our bodies appear 
external to us, and little more than the instru- 
ments which our spirits animate and use. Basing 
ourselves, then, upon this practical experience 
which we all have of what spirit is, we may hope 
to gather something of what our Lord meant 
when He said ‘God is a spirit.’ Two great 
truths in particular He intended to teach. 

1. God is Everywhere— The most high 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands,’ nor 
is He limited to any special place or nation. 
This is obviously the first lesson our Lord meant 
to teach, for the Samaritan woman had ques- 
tioned Him as to the proper place where God 
was to be worshipped. Is He to be found in 
Jerusalem or in Mount Gerizim, she had asked, 
and His answer signified that God is to be found 
everywhere. It may have been necessary in 
the religious childhood of the race to conceive 
of God as having a local habitation, otherwise 
men might not be able to realize the presence of 
God at all. But we can see in the history of 
the Old Testament how this limitation narrowed 
men’s thought of God. We note the surprise of 
Hagar when she found God in the desert, and of 
Jacob when he met God at Bethel. ‘Surely the 
Lord is in this place and I knew it not.’ We 
hear David lamenting that in being driven out 
of his native land he is being driven away from 
his fathers’ God. We hear the despondent 
prayer of the exiled psalmist, ‘ From the ends 
of the earth will I cry unto thee.’ 

All these devout souls had not yet learned 
that God is a spirit, that it belongs to His nature 
to be omnipresent. This truth was indeed dis- 
cerned in the highest moments of prophetic 
inspiration. The classical example is found in 
the 139th Psalm: ‘ Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: if I 
make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If 
I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea: even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall 
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hold me.’ But now it is fully and explicitly 
proclaimed by our Lord Himself. Not once 
but often does He declare and illustrate the 
great truth, assuring us that the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered and that not even a 
sparrow can fall to the ground without our 
Father. 

God, then, is to be thought of as an all-pervad- 
ing spirit, to be found and worshipped every- 
where. The materialist, looking at the world, 
sees only that which is visible, the mere mechan- 
ism of it, and is blind to that animating spirit 
which pervades the whole. This view, strangely 
prevalent a generation ago when men’s minds 
were obsessed by the triumphs of machinery, 
is now felt to be wholly inadequate to explain 
the intricacy and beauty of the world. Not 
merely the poet and the artist but also the 
scientist is becoming increasingly conscious of 
the spiritual element in Nature, of that invisible 
Power which Wordsworth in the oft-quoted lines 
speaks of as, 


A presence which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts); a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


2. God is Personal.—This also our Lord 
emphatically taught, and it is necessary to a 
right belief in God as a spirit. Personality is 
the highest form of spirit. Our own spirits 
are personal, and that means that we are self- 
conscious, that we have knowledge and will 
and feeling. In being a self-conscious spirit 
man surpasses the brute creation and is de- 
clared to have kinship with God. The Creator 
‘formed man of the dust of the ground,’ but 
He also ‘ breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.’ Most 
fitly, then, may we think of God as a trans- 
cendent personality, having in infinite fullness 
and perfection those spiritual qualities which 
we find in man. There are those who believe 
in a spiritual presence in the world, and would 
repeat Wordsworth’s lines with fervour, but 
who conceive of that spiritual presence as 
something vague and unconscious, without will 

1 Lines above Tintern Abbey. 
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or feeling, a blind power working in the dark. 
The doctrine of pantheism signifies a_ belief 
that. God is everywhere, but not as personal. 
The God of pantheism is identified with the 
world, entangled in it, diffused through it like 
an essence or a fragrance, attaining to a limited 
consciousness in the mind of man, but else- 
where an impersonal force moving through all 
things as the sap moves within the tree. 

The God who is revealed to us in Christ is 
the personal Ruler and Father of all. Men in 
olden times, however narrow their conception 
of God might be, did believe in God as personal, 
One who could see and feel and act. He was 
a living God, the supreme Doer whose will 
was not to be thwarted. In the simplest faith 
they looked to Him as the ultimate cause of all 
events. God sent the rain or the pestilence, 
God gave the victory, God in their view did 
whatever was done. Modern man concerns 
himself more with what are called secondary 
causes, which are in reality the agents through 
which God works. We have greatly extended 
our knowledge of these and our mastery over 
them, so that man is increasingly tempted to 
feel that he is lord of an inanimate world 
which he may yet learn to bend completely 
to his will. No one will deny the wonderful 
progress which has been made in this way, 
but if we lose sight of the first great Cause the 
religious loss will be greater than the material 
gain. For, ever behind all, there stands the 
will and purpose of God, a God with whom we 
have to do, the God ‘in whom we live and 
move and have our being.’ God is One who 
rules supreme over the world which He has 
made, One who wills and acts, who judges 
human conduct, who loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity, who hears prayer and is mighty 
to save. From His presence there is no escape. 
‘Thou knowest my downsitting and mine up- 
rising, . . . and art acquainted with all my 
ways.’ 


II 
Tue Worsuie oF Gop 


According to the nature of God so is His 
worship. ‘God is a spirit,’ and therefore ‘ they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ These two words, ‘ spirit’ and 
‘truth,’ are not to be taken together as if they 
formed a single phrase, but each has its own 
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distinctive meaning. Ruskin rightly distin- 
guishes them. ‘There is a wider division of 
men than that into Christian and Pagan. 
Before we ask what a man worships we have 
to ask whether he worships at all. Observe 
Christ’s own words, “God is a spirit and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” The worshipping in spirit comes 
first, and it does not necessarily imply the 
worshipping in truth. Therefore there is first 
the broad division of men into spirit worshippers 
and flesh worshippers; and then, of the spirit 
worshippers, the further division into Christian 
and Pagan — worshippers in falsehood or in 
truth.’ + 

1. God must be worshipped ‘ in spirit.’—Wor- 
ship is to begin with an affair of the heart. It 
does not consist in outward forms and cere- 
monies as the Jews and the Samaritans were 
wont to think, and as multitudes even in our 
own day still appear to think. Worship is an 
inward reverence, the bowing down of the soul 
in the presence of God, an awesome sense of 
our dependence on Him, the blending of our 
finite spirits in faith and love with His infinite 
spirit. It is a solemn consciousness of the 
Divine, a secret communion with the Unseen. 
What our Lord says of prayer may be applied 
to all worship. ‘Thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which seeth in 


~ secret,’ 


All the great saints have been unanimous and 
insistent upon this, that worship is an affair of 
the heart. St Augustine says, ‘If perchance 
thou seekest some high place, some holy place, 
make thee a temple for God within. For the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
Wouldest thou pray ina temple? Pray within 
thyself. Piety is God’s worship; it is only in 
loving Him that we worship Him.’ One of the 
most distinguished thinkers of our time has said : 
* Religion is what the individual does with his 
own solitariness. . . . Collective enthusiasms, 
revivals, institutions, churches, rituals, bibles, 
codes of behaviour, are the trappings of religion, 
its passing forms. They may be useful, or harm- 
ful; they may be authoritatively ordained, or 
merely temporary expedients. But the end of 
religion is beyond all this.’? This statement 
has been criticized on the ground that the 


1 Stones of Venice, ii. 54. 
2 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 16. 


writer ignores the social aspect of religion, but 
without doubt he simply means to emphasize 
the fact that religion is essentially a spiritual 
thing. 

If this be so the question may be raised, 
indeed it has often been raised, what then is 
the value of religious forms and ceremonies? If 
worship is a spiritual thing, and the ancient 
ritual of the Temple is done away, why should 
we have any outward and formal worship at 
all? Is it not enough for each man to worship 
God in the sanctuary of his own heart? The 
answer is that outward forms and ceremonies 
are brought in to aid our spirits in devotion. 
And they do aid, as all worshippers will testify. 
It is idle to tell us that in the New Jerusalem 
there is no temple to be seen. We are not yet 
in the New Jerusalem, we are still in the body. 
Our spirits dwell in earthly tabernacles and 
are influenced by earthly things. Our feelings 
naturally crave some outward expression, and 
by noble forms of expression they are elevated 
and inspired. Of course, if any man were to 
find that he received no spiritual help from 
some outward observance, then such outward 
observance would be no necessary part of his 
religion. But the general experience of all 
earnest worshippers has been that the time 
spent in the outward observances of religion has 
been well spent, and has been all too short for 
the due culture of the spiritual life. For, in 
truth, we all need every outward help and 
impulse we can get to stir our sluggish hearts 
to a true devotion in the worship of God. There 
is a danger, however, which we must jealously 
guard against, the danger of becoming mechani- 
cal in our worship. The longer we use the 
forms of religion, the greater is this danger. We 
grow familiar with the most solemn observances 
and offices of religion, and they may end in 
becoming a soulless routine. We keep up the 
empty forms when the spiritual virtue is gone 
out of them. Only by ceaseless vigilance can 
we keep our religious observances fresh and make 
them real aids to the spiritual life. While, 
therefore, the due ordering and arrangement of 
them should be the subject of the most reverent 
thought and care, while our aim should be to 
make them the best possible of their kind, the 
most impressive and inspiring to the hearts of 
the worshippers, none the less they must ever 
hold a subordinate place and be used as means 
to a spiritual end. When we realize this we shall 
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doubtless feel with the poet Browning that the 
simplest ritual is the best. 


My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship, as most to His mind, 
Where earthly aids being cast behind, 

His All in All appears serene 
With the thinnest human veil between, 
Letting the mystic lamps, the seven, 

The many motions of His spirit, 

Pass, as they list, to earth from heaven.+ 


2. God must be worshipped ‘in truth.’—Worship 
is an affair of the mind as well as of the heart. 
Our Lord said to the Samaritan woman, ‘ Ye 
worship ye know not what: we know what we 
worship, for salvation is of the Jews.’ It is 
not enough to have the spirit of worship. That 
spirit must be rightly directed, so as to bring 
the worshipper into touch with reality. There 
are many sincere, yet blinded, worshippers, 
whose minds are filled with false notions about 
God and who go far astray, following their own 
imaginations. They worship ‘in spirit’ but 
not ‘in truth.’ They do not know the object 
of their worship, they are not in communion 
with the true God. 

We need to emphasize this element of ‘ truth’ 
in worship. For there is a strong tendency in 
our time to regard all the religious aspirations 
of man as being much on the same level. The 
African sacrificing to his fetish, the Hindu bow- 
ing before his idol, the Buddhist with his prayer 
wheel, the Christian at the Lord’s table are all 
in their own way doing the same thing. Now, 
we may regard all these with sympathy, we may 
not question their complete Sincerity. They 
may all be worshipping God ‘ in spirit,’ but not 
all are worshipping God ‘in truth.’ Again, here 
is a theory which has found wide acceptance in 
our time, that all religion is sheer imagination, 
nothing more than a projection upwards of the 
human soul. It is just an elaborate process of 
building castles in the air. It does not bring 
us into touch with reality. Man’s spirit goes 
searching and groping outwards towards the 
void, but there is nothing there to meet it. 

But our gospel is that in Jesus Christ we have 
a revelation given us of the true God, and are 
enabled to worship and commune with Him. 
‘I am the truth,’ He said, and again, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ Here, then, 


1 Browning, Christmas Eve, xxii. 


we come into touch with ultimate reality. ‘ We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true, and we are in him that is true, 
even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and eternal life.’ 

3. ‘The Father seeketh such to worship him.’ 
—Religion is not merely man’s search for God, 
as it has too often been represented to be. 
Pathetic pictures have been drawn of man as 
a painful climber on the ‘ altar stairs that slope 
through darkness up to God.’ If that were 
the whole story, then man might well give up 
his search and his climbing in despair. But 
God is a seeker as well as man. When Socrates 
came home after seeing all the wares in the 
market-place, he exclaimed, ‘O, my God, how 
many things there are that I do not want,’ and 
he rejoiced that in this he resembled God, for 
God, he said, wants nothing. Commenting on 
this an old English divine remarks, ‘ Yes, that 
is the only God that the philosophers knew, and 
He wants nothing.’ That is not the God who 
is revealed in Christ, the God who has a Father’s 
heart, who wants us, claims us, seeks us more 
earnestly than we seek Him. This is our hope. 
‘Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh to 
you.’ Say not, “ Who am I that I should find 
God or have fellowship with Him?’ Ours is 
no unaided or hopeless search. The heavenly 
Shepherd seeks the sheep, the Father seeks 
His children. Therefore are we encouraged to 
believe that if we seek we shall surely find. 

J. H. Morrison. 


The Father’s Will 


John iv. 34.—‘ My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.’ 


WueEn Jesus rejected the kindly entreaties of 
the disciples that He should partake of the 
food which they had bought in Sychar, and 
declared, ‘I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of,’ the disciples were unable to conceal 
their disappointment. Had they been fore- 
stalled ? Had someone been beforehand with 
Him, and anticipated their invitation and 
service? That was the thought which occurred 
simultaneously to the Twelve. How wide of 
the mark they were in their conjectures and 
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interrogations! ‘My meat,’ said Jesus, inter- 
rupting their whisperings, ‘is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish his work.’ 
‘What wonder,’ comments Augustine, ‘ that 
the woman did not understand about the 
water! Lo, the disciples do not understand 
about the meat ! ’ 

When we speak of the Will of God, we ought 
to bear in mind that it expresses itself, as far 
as human beings are concerned, in two forms. 


1. On the one hand it manifests itself as the 
supreme law of life and conduct. The Will of 
God is goodness, the ideal that ought to be 
realized in thought and word and deed by 
man. It is the standard to which conformity 
on man’s part is due at all times and in all 
circumstances. It represents the course our 
thinking ought to take, the direction in which 
our desires should go out, the line of speech or 
action we should adopt at any given moment 
and at every stage in our lives. 

Now, the life of Christ is unintelligible unless 
we acknowledge that He rendered a perfect 
obedience to the Will of the Father. There is 
no valid ground in reason for denying this. 
Does not the moral ideal in every man’s ex- 
perience cry for a perfect realization of itself ? 
Moral endeavour has no meaning if it be not 
attended with faith in such a possibility. In 
the lists of life we do not feel that we are sum- 
moned to take part in a contest, the issue of 
which has already been decided. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 


Our sense of responsibility for wrongdoing 
repudiates the notion that we had no other 
alternative than to give way to temptation. 
Hence, while the records of history, and the 
facts of life as we know them, would compel 
us to marvel exceedingly at the phenomenon 
of a ‘sinless’ character, the testimony of the 
moral consciousness as such, so far from fore- 
closing the possibility of such a character, 
declares both that it should be, and that it 
might be, realized. 

If we are not disposed to go the length of 
denying the fact that God does reveal His will 
through the human conscience, we are shut up 


to the conclusion that Jesus Christ gave a 
continuous and complete fulfilment to it. Any 
rift in the ethical consistency of His character 
would have brought down the whole super- 
structure of privileged experience of Divine 
Sonship, and of conviction regarding His 
capacity to redeem and His right to judge. 
On any other theory than that He rendered a 
perfect obedience to the Will of His Father, 
the keystone which locks and co-ordinates the 
rounded arch of His amazing consciousness of 
Himself in relation to God and to mankind 
would be dislodged. What we are left with in 
the Gospels would be not the portrait of a 
human being conspicuous amongst His fellows 
for the purity of His soul and the penetrative 
power of His moral insight, but the representa- 
tion of a mind and character the most abnormal, 
incoherent, and terrifying that the records of 
history are able to show. Call it what you 
please, the fact that our Lord at no time failed 
to realize and give perfect expression to His 
Father’s Will remains by far the most credible 
interpretation of His person. 


2. On the other hand, the Will of God 
manifests itself in the ordering of the circum- 
stances of men’s lives. Jesus Christ not only 
rendered a perfect obedience to the Will of 
His Father, as that Will revealed itself to Him 
in the form of a law of conduct, He also 
acquiesced unmurmuringly in the Will of His 
Father, as that Will manifested itself in the 
outward conditions of His life. He accepted 
these conditions as providing Him with the 
stage He required for fulfilling the part He 
was sent to discharge. He never quarrelled 
with His circumstances, or complained that 
they were too narrow and too mean to allow 
Him to accomplish His mission. He hailed 
them as opportunities for doing His Father’s 
Will. 

(1) Our Lord acquiesced in His Father’s 
ordaining for Him a short life. He was little 
over thirty years of age when He was con- 
demned and crucified. During the greater 
part of His adult life He lived in obscurity. 
Only for a period of about three years was He 


| definitely engaged in the work of His public 


ministry. How rapidly they must have seemed 
to Him to pass! Between His going down into 
the Jordan to be baptized by John and His 
going forth outside the gate of Jerusalem to be | 
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crucified by a detachment of Roman soldiers, 
how short the interval must have appeared ! 


He was young 
Who for my sake in silence hung 
Upon the Cross with passion wrung. 


And yet, brief as His time of service was, He 
accepted it as adequate. To Him it consisted 
of a day’s full measure of twelve working 
hours. | Into it He crowded a succession of 
deeds of mercy. Before the clock struck, He 
found opportunity to utter many a word of 
eternal life. Behold, a Sower went forth to 
sow, and ere the shadows of evening fell and 
the darkness came down, He had cast into the 
furrows of the earth an abundance of grain, 
whereof the full harvest is yet unreaped. 

We can hardly help anticipating for ourselves 
a long life. We reckon that, however it may 
fare with others, we at least shall grow old and 
enjoy a goodly length of years in this world. 
And so it may be. Only let us not, in view of 
that expectation, postpone the giving up of 
ourselves to God, and the rendering of the 
obedience to His Will which He requires of us 
now. For we may be disappointed. These 
fleeting days may represent our sole oppor- 
tunity. And in any case they do represent an 
irretrievable opportunity. Are we satisfied 
with regard to the manner in which we are 
spending them? Are we laying up for our- 
selves no incapacity to respond worthily to the 
possible tasks of later years, no sluggishness of 
will to prevent our rising up and giving a noble 
interpretation, and an enthusiastic fulfilment, to 
the duties which God may put in our way? 

49] Arthur Hopkins, the young Wesleyan 
minister, died at the age of thirty-three after 
having been an officer in the West Indian 
Regiment and in the Royal Air Force, and 
minister at Rochdale and at Newchurch. His 
was a full life and an adventurous one. His 
last fight was his greatest. This fine strong 
soldier, pastor, and scoutmaster, was stricken 
down with an incurable disease, and after much 
suffering saw that death was near. Speaking 
from his bed of pain to a friend, he said: ‘ You 
remember that talk we had, when I said I 
would put up a fight. Well, I’ve fought as 
well as I knew, and I’m going under, but I’m 
going down smiling, and I’m not beaten, for 
faith has not wavered, and Christ has never 
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left me. Christ died at thirty-three. And 
what was not a tragedy to Him cannot be a 
tragedy to me.’ 1 

(2) Our Lord acquiesced in His Father’s 
ordaining for Him a life of poverty. A carpentry 
business in Nazareth cannot have been a luc- 
rative concern. And whatever wages Jesus 
earned at His trade, they were required, we 
may be sure, for the upbringing of His younger 
brothers and sisters. When He left His home 
and His bench, He probably took no money at 
all with Him. We know for certain that 
during the three years of His ministry He was 
dependent on the charity of friends. And 
while kind hands were not wanting to minister 
to His necessities, there were times when He 
had not ‘ where to lay his head.’ 

It is true that ‘ Hast is East and West is 
West.’ Under the social conditions that exist 
in the East, the same degree of disrepute has 
never attached to poverty as is fastened upon 
it in the West. In India to this day the figure 
of the sage or saint is familiar, who has nothing 
but his cloth and his dish, and who yet takes 
rank in the reverence of the people with the 
great men of the land. And as we can readily 
exaggerate the humiliation of poverty in 
Oriental society, so we can also easily overstate 
the discomfort attendant on that condition in 
a kindlier climate than our own. Neverthe- 
less there is no getting past the fact that, no 
matter in what country it is experienced, 
poverty involves many sore hardships. It was 
under this burden that Christ lived His life, 
and accomplished His work. 

God does not appoint for every one the same 
outward circumstances. As men differ from 
men in their talents and habits, so there will 
always be some wealthier than others on what- 
ever basis society may happen to be organized. 
And let us beware of belittling the power of 
money and of underestimating the opportuni- 
ties for doing good which it affords. At the 
same time let us never be afraid or ashamed to 
be poor. 

4] ‘It is certain,’ says William James, ‘ that 
the prevalent fear of poverty among the 
educated classes is the worst moral disease 
from which our civilization suffers.’ 

We are often tempted to think that a con- 
dition, straitened as regards outward circum- 


1 Leonard T. Towers, Mr Valiant: the Life Story of 
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stances is essentially a condition straitened as 
regards the possibilities of our living a great 
life of service to God and to our generation. 
But wherever our lot is cast we can hold before 
ourselves a high ideal of the romance our life 
in fellowship with God may become, and strive 
to be found faithful to His Will. 

(3) Our Lord acquiesced in His Father’s 
ordaining for Him a life that was an apparent 
failure. We know that Christ finished the 
work that was given Him to do, and that the 
manifold fruits and trophies of His obedience 
are still being gathered to His feet. But, while 
anything but a real failure, His life was un- 
doubtedly an apparent failure as far as outward 
signs of success were concerned. The crowds 
that had gathered to hear Him at the beginning 
of His ministry gradually melted away. Galilee 
rejected Him, and the populace of Jerusalem 
took up stones to destroy Him. The moment 
He was arrested His disciples forsook Him and 
fled. And when He was hanging on the tree, 
the only person who believed in Him was a 
man who had been a malefactor. 

§| Among the distinguished scholars of chem- 
istry in Paris during the Reign of Terror was 
Lavoisier. The science of chemistry was just 
coming into being and he was working on 
various researches for the well-being of the 
French people. But the crowd in the commune 
threatened to guillotine this ardent seeker for 
truth, ‘ having no need for chemists.’ Lavoisier 
went through many shocks in his career, but 
none was as keen as the pain he felt when it 
was decided that what he had to give was not 
needed. That which he knew could save life 
and make the earth more productive was 
thrown aside as worthless. 

To be misunderstood, to be unappreciated, 
to be denied the joy of seeing the results of one’s 
labours—that is, indeed, a sore trial. Are we 
prepared to drink of such a cup, and be baptized 
with such a baptism? We dare not invite 
God to subject our faith and courage to so 
severe a test. It may never, indeed, be our lot 
to have to face it. We may have the happiness 
of being the reapers of our own sowing. But 
if we are put to the proof of having failure 
attributed to us, and testimonies of gratitude 
withheld from us, let us reach out towards God 
for the strength that will enable us to remain 
constant to His Will, and cherish the conviction 

1 G. Stewart, The Crucifixion in our Street, 40. 
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that a life clean, and strenuous, and dedicated 
to Christ cannot fail to accomplish great, if 
delayed, results. 


Follow Me, Jesus said, and they uprose, 

Peter and Andrew rose and followed Him, 

Followed Him, even to Heaven, thro’ death 
most grim 

And thro’ a long hard life without repose 

Save in the grand ideal of its close. 

Take up your cross and follow Me, He said, 

And the world answers still thro’ all its dead, 

And still would answer had we faith like those. 


The Well-Spring of Religion 


John iv. 34.—‘ My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work.’ 


1. Ir has been a matter of controversy time 
out of mind which is the true well-spring of 
religion ; and to this question, which is fresh 
in every age, there are two answers which 
demand attention. 

On the one hand there are many reverent 
thinkers who trace the roots of religion to the 
reason. It is because we are reasonable beings 
that we know the infinite reason, which is God. 
A dumb beast is not endowed with reason, 
though the rudiments of it be latent in its 
instinct. It is man alone, lifting his forehead 
heavenward, who is a truly reasonable creature ; 
and in man alone, because he is so gifted, is 
there the craving for the eternal being, and the 
assurance, at the back of all things visible, of 
a hand that guides and of a heart that plans. 
Thought is the lattice through which the 
human spirit peers forth upon the vista of 
eternity. Thought is the mystical ladder that 
goes heavenward, and lifts itself through the 
silence to the throne. And if the angels, clad 
in their garb of ministry, move up and down 
upon ‘its steps of radiance, it is because the 
head that lies upon the pillow is that of a reason- 
able man. 

On the other hand there have been many 
thinkers who have denied this primary place 
to thought. It is not from reason that religion 
springs, they tell us; it is from the deeper 
region of the feelings.| How can the frag- 
mentary thought,of man reach forth to the 
perfect thought of the Almighty? Can any 
by intellectual searching find Him out, and are 
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not His thoughts different from our thoughts ? 
Do we not know, too, that an age of so-called 
reason is never a time when eternal things are 
clear, but always a time when voices are but 
faint that come with the music of the far- 
away? On these grounds there has been 
raised a protest against reason as the well- 
spring of religion. Not upon reason is religion 
based; it sinks its shaft into the depth of 
feeling. It is born in the longing we cannot 
analyse; in the emotion that is prior to all 
thought; in the craving for God that rests 
upon no proof, and stirs in a depth below the 
reach of argument. 


2. But when we turn to the word of Jesus 
Christ, and to its translation in apostolic 
doctrine, we discover that neither thought nor 
feeling is laid at the foundation of religion. 
Christ had no quarrel with the human intellect. 
He recognized its wonder and its power. His 
own intellectual life was far too rich for Him 
to be a traitor to the brain. Nor was Christ 
the enemy of human feeling. He never made 
light of tenderest emotion. He who wept 
beside the grave of Lazarus could never be the 
antagonist of tears. But in the teaching of 
Christ it is not thought or feeling that is the 
well-spring of personal religion. ‘My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me’; the well- 
spring is in the region of the will. It is there 
that a man must pass from death to life. It 
is there that the path of piety begins; not 
in the loftiest and holiest thought, or in the 
rapture of excited feeling. The first thing is 
the dedication of the will; the response of a 
free man to a great God; the yielding of self 
to that imperious claim which is made by the 
loving Father in the heavens. 

It is thus that we begin to understand the 
condemnation of Christ on indecision. ‘ He 
that is not with me, is against me ’—' No man 
can serve two masters. No matter how 
ignorant a man might be, Christ never was 
without hope for him. No matter how de- 
praved he was, there was a spark within him 
that might be fanned to flame. But of all men 
the most hopeless in Christ’s sight was the 
irresolute and undecided person, the man who 
refused to take a spiritual stand, and who was 
contented aimlessly to drift. 

§| John Foster, ‘the essayist,’ writes: ‘A 
man thinks of some desirable alteration in his 


plan of life. Would it be a good thing? It 
certainly would be a very good thing: he wishes 
it were done: he will attempt it almost im- 
mediately. The following day he doubts if it 
would be quite prudent; many things have 
to be considered; what would people say? 
And thus, though he does not formally renounce 
his purpose, he shrinks out of it, with an 
irksome wish that he could be satisfied of the 
propriety of renouncing it; and at last sur- 
renders it, to be perhaps resumed when the 
same feeling returns, and to be in the same 
way relinquished.’ 

It is very probable that Judas Iscariot was 
a man of such irresolution. It had been grow- 
ing increasingly clear to him, as months went 
by, that he was hopelessly out of sympathy with 
Jesus. But instead of arismg in some great 
decision that might have closed that mockery 
of following, he drifted, amid ever-quickening 
waters, till suddenly—the whirlpool and the 
cry. The man who hesitates, we say, is lost ; 
but Christ has come to seek and save the lost. 

It is notable, too, in this connection that 
Jesus never overpowered the will. It was His 
glory to empower it, but to overpower it He 
scorned. ‘Come unto me, and I will give you 
rest ’—a man must come ; no hand from heaven 
will drag him. ‘ Ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life ’—there is the ring of an 
infinite pity about that; but the other side 
of that so baffled yearning reveals the very 
grandeur of humanity. For it tells of a being 
whose heritage is freedom—not to be overborne 
by God Himself; of one who must come with 
a freely yielded will, or else not come at all. 
With Muhammad it was the Koran or the 
sword, and that compulsion was a degradation. 
Hence never, under Muhammadan dominion, 
has manhood risen to its highest splendour. 
But with Christ there was no compulsion of the 
will, save the compulsion of overmastering 
love ; and that great recognition of our freedom 
has blossomed into the flower of Christian 
manhood. 

§| God wishes a man to be saved of his own 
free will, taking only the initial impulse from 
the commandment. God does not deal in 
compulsion, nor would it be right that the 
self-determined soul should, after the fashion 
of lifeless images, be determined by an external 
cause.t 

1 Clement of Alexandria. 
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3. We might further illustrate Christ’s em- 
phasis on will by some of the relationships in 
which He sets it. 

(1) Think first of its relationship to action. 

It is not the action in itself that Jesus looks at ; 
He has a gaze that pierces deeper than the 
action. He sees at the back of every deed its 
motive, and that is the measure of value in His 
sight. Viewed from the standpoint of the day’s 
collection there was no great value in the 
widow’s mite. One coin out of the pocket of 
the rich was worth a hundred such in some eyes. 
But there is a certain kind of calculation that 
is intolerant of all arithmetic, and it was always 
on that basis Christ computed. Was there no 
sacrifice behind that little gift which was 
dropped so quietly into the Temple treasury ? 
Was there no will so bent upon obedience that 
it must pour its all into the offering? What 
Jesus saw was not the sorry mite; it was the 
dedicated will behind the mite. 


(2) Or think of the relationship of will to | 


knowledge. * Uf any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.’ If any man willeth to do His will—then 
at the back of true knowledge is obedience, and 
what we know of the highest and the best ulti- 
mately depends upon the will. Let a man refuse 
to submit his will to God, and the gateway of 
truth is closed to him for ever. No daring of 
intellect will pierce its deeps, nor will an 
imagination see its beauty. Truth, at the heart 
of it, is always ethical, kindred in being to man’s 
moral nature; and if that nature be choiceless 
and disordered, the power and majesty of truth 
are never known. ‘That is the reason why the 
simplest duty has always an illuminative power. 
Do the next thing, and do it heartily, and the 
very brain will grow a little clearer. For the word 
of God is a lamp unto our feet, and only when 
our feet go forward bravely will the circle of 
light advance upon the dark, and reveal what 
is always shadowed to the stationary. 

4 Soluitur ambulando. We get to understand 
things not by pegging away at attempted solu- 
tions, but by doing the plain and obvious duty— 
obeying the will of God as we know it. That is 
how it happened to Romanes. The problems 
of religion baffled him when he brought his 
reasoning to the task of understanding. But 
he ‘ did the will.’ He was honest and truthful, 
and obedient to duty, and gradually the dark 
things that had puzzled him became luminous 


and plain, and the man who began by writing 
The Candid Examination of Theism ended by 
being a simple believer in Christ. 

(3) Or think of the relationship of will to 
Jellowship—man’s spiritual fellowship with his 
Redeemer. That friendship is not based on 
fellow-feeling ; it is based, according to Christ, 
on fellow-will. ‘Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren seek thee’; and Jesus answered, ‘ Who, 
then, is my brother? He that doeth the will 
of my Father in heaven, the same is my mother, 
my brother, and my sister.’ It is not a ques- 
tion, then, of what you know, if you are to be 
a brother or sister of the Lord. It is not a 
matter of excited feeling, or of any glowing or 
ecstatic rapture. He that doeth the will— 
though it be often sore, and though the way be 
dark, and though the wind be chill—the same 
is My sister and My brother. That means that 
on dedication of the will depends all fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. 

In the life of Christ this is the crowning glory 
—a will in perfect conformity with God’s. He is 
our Saviour and our great example because of 
that unfailing dedication. Look at Him as He 
is tempted in the wilderness—is there not there 
a terrible reality of choice? Does there not 
rise before Him the alternative of self, to be 
instantly and magnificently spurned? And 
ever through the progress of His years, His 
meat is to do the will of God who sent Him; 
until at last, upon the cross of Calvary, the 
dedication is perfected and crowned. 


Thou wert the end, the blessed rule 
Of our Saviour’s toils and tears ; 

Thou wert the passion of His heart 
Those three-and-thirty years.” 


White unto Harvest 


John iv. 35.—‘ Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh harvest ? behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.’ 


Wir insight and emotion our Lord anticipates 
a rich harvest from the inhabitants of Samaria. 
His experience with one woman, who had shown 
herself unexpectedly susceptible to His message, 
made Him feel that the people must be ripe for 
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the gospel. In the distance he sees a proces- 
sion of the inhabitants of Sychar eagerly making 
their way across the plain to Him, led by the 
woman with whom He had spoken by the well. 
And the sight moved Him to something like 
rapture, as did the request of the Greeks to see 
Him on a subsequent occasion. 

The disciples had, apparently, been discussing 
the harvest prospects. Harvest in Palestine did 
not fall until April, and it was spring-time now. 
The green blade had just begun to appear in the 
fields. In four months, they had been saying, 
the whole plain would be a golden sea of waving 
corn. But while they were thinking of crops, 
their Lord was thinking of men—of a spiritual 
harvest, not of the harvest of grain. There 
were four weary months to wait for the one; 
the other was ready even now to their hands. 
‘ Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields,’ our 
Lord said—and He pointed to the villagers who 
were eagerly hastening towards them—‘ for they 
are white already to harvest.’ 


1. Our Lord not only teaches the responsi- 
bility of each human life to other human lives, 
but He also teaches that if this responsibility is 
to be adequately discharged it does not admit 
of delay. Together with the conviction that 
there are duties which should be done goes this 
further conviction, that every day has its present 
and urgent duties which cannot, without serious 
loss, be deferred. More often than we think it 
will be found impossible to do to-morrow what 
ought to have been done to-day. 

In the light of this truth we read our Lord’s 
words— Say not ye, There are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest?’ The disciples 
returned with their frugal supplies of food as 
the Samaritans approached. Knowing that 
their Master was weary and hungry they urged 
Him to eat, but He refused. He felt the pull 
of a great opportunity and was no doubt hardly 
conscious of any sacrifice. The disciples might 
well have protested against the devotion of 
Jesus and have given many excellent reasons 
for His immediate attention to His material 
wants. The multitude could wait and the 
woman might entertain them with her story, 
while He would be all the better able to talk 
with them after the refreshment of a meal. 
But these statements would imply that He was 
first to think of Himself and then of the people, 
whereas the essential condition of saving them 
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was to be entirely absorbed in them and to 
forget oneself. 

Our age prides itself on being philosophic. 
One may, according to some, be patient without 
being indifferent, and may do much harm by 
great haste. It is impossible to hurry things. 
We must learn to wait for them, and everything 
comes to him who waits. There is, of course, 
some truth in this, but how often have we heard 
it applied to excuse indolence and indifference, 
to arrest the vital forces of progress and thus 
condemn the future to sterility. It was for this 
reason that Jesus made the remark: ‘Say not 
ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.’ This was an ancient recog- 
nition of the modern doctrine of evolution. It 
took four months in Palestine from the time 
of sowing to harvest. Having put in the seed, 
one must wait for it. The processes of Nature 
must be respected and will not be hurried. The 
harvest with reference to the farmer depends 
on the preparation of the field and the selection 
of the seed. These duties have their season and, 
if not done then, cannot be done at all. The 
crop will be according to the seed, and the weeds 
will often have to grow up with it to the harvest. 
The law of opportunity, however, so far from 
encouraging indolence, should stimulate one to 
watchfulness and fidelity. The farmer no sooner 
puts in his seed than he thinks of other duties, 
and thus anticipates the activities and rewards 
of harvest. One can always find plenty to do, 
but if it is not done in its season the probability 
is that it will never be done at all, and we shall 
in consequence have to pass through life so far 
impoverished. 

There is evolution, but our Lord reminds us 
that we may, by mistaking analogies for argu- 
ments, be led astray in our application of 
natural laws to the spiritual world. It is 
always the time of harvest there. The sowing 
and the reaping are two distinct activities, and 
there may be an irregular and protracted period 
between them, but there is no definite season 
for them. We may simultaneously engage in 
both, so that, while it may be spring in one 
quarter, it is autumn in another. In life there 
are endless opportunities and inducements to 
exertion and devotion. We are apt to seek 
excuses for indolence and to find them not 
only in the distant date of the harvest but in 
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doubts as to its reality. But, so far from 


there being any need to wait, like the farmer, 
for the season of reaping, it is always harvest 
with us. Every day brings many duties— 
many opportunities of service—and we neglect 
them at our peril. The fields of experience 
are ripe. They must be reaped now or the 
fruit will fall to the ground, the grain rot in 
the furrow. 

The Samaritans who came to see and hear 
our Lord were grains of a vast potential harvest, 
a harvest of human souls which might be 
reaped and gathered into His garner. But 
this human harvest was one demanding im- 
mediate effort; it was one in which work was 
at that very moment urgently needed. These 
men were ears of a vast harvest not only always 
becoming ripe, but always becoming over-ripe, 
passing into a condition when the labours of 
the reaper would be in vain. Christ saw that 
the opportunity was present then, as the 
sequel proved; but He also saw how quickly 
that opportunity would be gone. A striking 
proof of His estimate of the urgency of the 
work is seen in His refusal even to partake of 
the food of which He stood in need until He 
had spoken with these men, until He had at 
least so far influenced them as to make them 
desirous of hearing His message at greater 
length. 

4] John Owen reminds us: ‘Great oppor- 
- tunities for service neglected, and great gifts 
not improved, are oftentimes the occasion of 
plunging the soul into great depths. Gifts are 
given to trade withal for God; opportunities 
are the market days for that trade; to napkin 
up the one and let slip the other will end in 
trouble and disconsolation.’ 


2. Our Lord is saying to us, as He said to 
these disciples of His, ‘ Lift up your eyes, and 
look on the fields; for they are white already 
to harvest.’ Now let us think of some of the 
things to-day which are full of encouragement 
and which speak of a great spiritual harvest on 
the point of being ingathered. 

(1) There is the practical abandonment of 
scientific materialism as a theory of the uni- 
verse and of life. Everything was resolved into 
‘ matter,’ not even excepting life itself. For a 
time ‘ materialism’ held the field. No room 
was left for * spirit ’ anywhere, and the majority 
of scientists left no room for God. But now 


materialism has succumbed to a converging 
attack from many quarters, and the most 
striking feature of thought is the revival of 
theism, the readiness of scientists to look for a 
spiritual interpretation of reality. In America, 
Professor William James made it his business 
to insist upon the reality of religious phenomena ; 
here, at home, Sir Oliver Lodge is emphasizing 
the spiritual interpretation of the universe, and 
bidding us believe with a simpler faith in God 
and in the efficacy of prayer. 

4] Sir James Jeans says in his new book, ‘ To 
my mind, the laws which Nature obeys are less 
suggestive of those which a machine obeys in 
its motion than of those which a musician 
obeys in writing a fugue, or a poet in composing 
asonnet. . . . If all this isso, then the universe 
can be best pictured, although still very imper- 
fectly and inadequately, as consisting of pure 
thought. 

(2) Another encouraging sign is the obvious 
unrest and discontent of men and women as 
reflected, for instance, in the pages of our 
literature. The majority of our people are 
outside the Churches, and apparently indifferent 
to religion altogether. But the striking and 
unmistakable fact is that they are not happy 
and content in their indifferentism. We cannot 
take up such books as Thomas Hardy’s without 
hearing the sob and cry of a burdened and 
unhappy humanity go sounding through their 
pages. There is contentment nowhere. It is 
quite true that the people, like the Prodigal 
Son in the parable, have turned their backs 
on the Father’s house; but it is also true that 
they have, like the Prodigal, found the far 
country a hard place to live in, and, like him, 
they are in want, sick, and faint, and ready to 
die. But there is hope for people who realize 
that they want something. Disillusioned and 
unhappy, they may be driven by their un- 
happiness to take refuge in Christ. 

(3) Then, wherever we look we see a hunger 
for and a hankering after the spiritual. It is 
not simply a case of discontent and unhappiness 
in the mere worldly life, but everywhere positive 
signs of a desire for spiritual things. We see 
these signs even in movements that we some- 
times reckon hostile—such as Theosophy and 
Spiritualism and Christian Science. The vogue 
of Christian Science among the leisured and 
wealthy classes is but an illustration of the 

1 The Mysterious Universe. 
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truth that the world, with all its pleasures and 
delights, cannot fill the infinite abyss of the 
human heart. It cries out for God, the living 
God. It is not only a discontented world we 
see before us. We see a world hungering for 
the spiritual and the infinite and the eternal ; 
a world ready for the proclamation of the 
gospel ; a field ‘ white already to the harvest.’ 

(4) And it is a token of infinite encourage- 
ment that, though masses of the people seem 
indifferent to the organized Churches, they are 
by no means indifferent to religion. There is 
an enormous interest in Jesus Christ to-day, 
and it is manifest not in Christendom only but 
in every quarter of the globe. In India, China, 
and Japan, in Persia and Egypt, His reported 
words are being studied as those of a great 
Oriental who has given spiritual idealism to 
the West; and in all Western nations His 
name is held in honour by millions who be- 
lieve Him to have been the supreme example 
of noble character and right living. In no 
previous period of our era has this interest in 
Christ as a real personality of the far past 
been so intelligent and well informed as the 
present, and it is highly significant. 

4] Mr Mayhew, who was at the head of the 
Education Department in the United Pro- 
vinces, has issued a book called Christianity 
and the Government of India, and in it, speaking 
as an observer of the education of India, he 
speaks of the growing knowledge of the per- 
sonality of Christ and the reverence for His 
characteristics, and he would seem to approve 
of what is said by one Indian student: ‘ Jesus 
Christ may have been born outside India, but 
His ideas and principles are not foreign to 
India.’ 1 

4 H. G. Wells, in the course of his observa- 
tions on Napoleon, says: ‘He was the very 
embodiment of that sound, clear, self-centred 
common sense, without sentiment or scruples 
or reflection, that struggles with our feebler 
better nature, that may ultimately destroy 
mankind. In all history there is no figure so 
completely antithetical to the figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whose pitiless and difficult doctrine 
of self-abandonment and self-forgetfulness we 
can neither disregard nor yet bring ourselves 
to obey. That summons to a new way of 
life haunts our world to-day, haunts wealth 
and comfort and every sort of success. It is 

1 R. F. Horton. 


a trouble to us all. Our uneasiness grows. 
Napoleon was free from it. The cultivation of 
the Napoleonic legend seems to offer a kind of 
refuge—from salvation.’ 


As we see the multitudes of our land in their 
own groping way all eagerness for the Kingdom, 
we see in it all the Church’s opportunity. We 
seem to hear our Lord say, ‘ Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; for they are white 
already to harvest.’ It is not to a heedless, 
callous, satisfied world we have to carry our 
message. It is to a burdened world, and a 
dissatisfied world, a world that needs our 
Christ. 


The world is weary of new tricks of thought 
That lead to nought ; 

Sick of quack remedies prescribed in vain 
For mortal pain ; 

Yet still, above them all, One Figure stands 
With outstretched hands. 


Sowing and Reaping 


John iv. 37.—‘ And herein is that saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth.’ 


1. ‘One soweth and another reapeth.’ That 
is one of those old harvest proverbs which leap 
to light no matter where we turn in the affairs 
of men. The wheat-fields spoke to our Lord 
of the growth He traced throughout human 
life itself; of the slow processes which ripen 
character and faith, and of the. intervals between 
them, as well as of the strange inequalities 
which appear now and then to characterize 
the growth. For it is always felt as a mystery, 
and sometimes as a positive hardship, that 
one who has borne the burden and heat of a 
task should not enjoy, or even witness, the 
fruit of his long toil. Yet cases of this re- 
peatedly occur. In many directions such is 
the trying experience of men. Labour now 
and then seems to be lost, so far as the worker’s 
personal credit or gain is concerned, Like 
the bee’s honey, a man’s efforts may go to 
enrich other people, who inherit or appropriate 
the outcome of his hard labour. It is the 
inequality of things that stirs the irony of the 
cynic. 

{On ‘almost all the great measures with 
which the name of Sir Robert Peel is associated,’ 
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Mr Bagehot remarks, ‘on the corn-laws, on the 
currency, on the amelioration of the criminal 
code, on Catholic emancipation, he was not 
one of the earliest labourers or quickest con- 
verts. He did not bear the burden and heat 
of the day ; other men laboured, and he entered 
into their labours.’ 

Occasionally, shrewd men take advantage of 
other people, but more frequently this attitude 
is unconscious and inevitable. For one thing, 
it would seem that part of the world’s gain 
must come repeatedly from people who are in 
advance of their age. Theirs it is to strike 
out fresh methods or ventilate new ideas; 
yet often, so far as regards credit, they are 
superseded by inferior men who, with less 
originality, possess the knack of exploiting 
such ideas and carrying them into practice. 
Columbus discovered America. But America 
is not named after Columbus. It is called 
after a later explorer. The pioneer must 
apparently yield now and then, in fame and 
name, to one who is able to put the last touch 
to what he finds already more than half com- 
pleted, be it in science, or in politics, or in 
commerce, or in religion. In the glow of the 
harvest the sower is too apt to be forgotten 
and his work ignored. " 


2. It is the consoling aspect of this truth to 
which our Lord seeks to direct the mind. For 
- there is something inevitable in this law of the 
harvest ; and in everything that is inevitable 
or providential there must be something en- 
nobling. The encouragement is this: that for 
sower as well as for reaper there is a joy, and 
a joy larger than purely personal success. Both 
contribute to a long, sure process. Hvery man, 
with a life honourably and honestly spent, may 
know that he is putting a contribution, how- 
ever tiny and minor, into the general progress 
of the race. He has the consolation, nay, 
the exhilaration, of feeling that he is not only 
drawing upon the past but assisting to prepare 
a future which it may not be his lot to see. It 
may sadden us for the moment that one cannot 
see the outcome of the harvest. But the un- 
selfish man will not sufier himself long to be 
depressed or paralysed by narrow considera- 
tions of this Naind, preferring to reflect that 
God, the great Master of the world’s harvests, 
couples him with the future as with the past, 
and that no life fails to be a cause as well as 


an effect, stretching forward into the morrow 
as it reaches back into the past. It is this 
outlook which, above all things, lends a certain 
grace and breadth to human life, investing it 
with something of the long farsight and patience 
that belong to God Himself. It throws on our 
existence here a richer light than if we merely 
sought to explain it all from the dominating 
present that lies between the cradle and the 
grave. For, as half of life’s wisdom depends 
on the knowledge of how far our place and 
responsibility extend, and of the precise limits 
at which our function ceases to be of use, so 
the other half almost may be said to consist 
in the sight of a great, growing order in which 
each one of us has some part of his own to play, 
some duty to discharge. 


My brothers, ’neath the Eternal Eyes 
One human joy shall touch the just— 
To know their spirits’ heirs arise, 
And lift their purpose from the dust : 
The father’s passion arms the son, 
And the great deed goes on, goes on. 


3. It is wise for every age to be reminded 
alike of its debt to the foregoing generation 
and of its responsibility to the next. The one 
thought saves it from the selfishness of pride, 
the other from the selfishness of disappoint- 
ment. Any great religious or social movement, 
for example, which reaps wide results at once 
is acutely conscious of its own powers and 
efforts. It is apt to be rather engrossed with 
them. The reaper’s joy mounts warmly to the 
heart. And no doubt these efforts are most 
real. No harvest is gathered in without heavy 
labour. The reform, or the revival, or the 
mission owes its success largely to genuine 
qualities of faith, and skill, and perseverance 
on the part of the agents who put in the sickle. 
Yet, what would the harvest be without the 
sower? And is it not only too easy to ignore 
or undervalue the past struggles and service of 
those who, by their patient prayers, and en- 
thusiasm, and perseverance under unpopularity 
and obscurity, broke up the ground and started 
the long process of the harvest? In the case 
of prominent people, it may be less difficult 
to recognize the force of this consideration. 
We can see it writ large in the lives of those 
who write books or found institutions or in any 
visible form leave works and witnesses behind 
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them to impress posterity. But Christ’s word 
is equally true of the numberless, nameless 
lives which by their unostentatious faithfulness 
prepare every rising generation for its task. 
The success and strength of any age must go 
back, could we but realize it, to men and 
women who made a conscience of doing sound 
work quietly, of forgoing applause ; of making 
sacrifices, for example, on behalf of their 
children, and of denying themselves in many 
ways in order that they may be fitted for the 
work of life. All such, in the home or society, 
sow for the unseen. 

The young person is often unconscious of the 
extent of his debt to these early influences, and 
his recognition of them must be at the best 
inadequate. As for the outside public, they 
scarcely trouble to consider the parents or the 
teachers of the man or woman whose life is 
enriching its age and circle. But Jesus knew 
better. He understood how to value the 
sower’s work, for His own experience had 
taught Him already how loyally John the 
Baptist had sowed for Him, and borne the 
thankless labours of the spring. He was 
generous to John, and He would have us also 
generous to our predecessors, sensible that the 
very powers. of thought and body which we 
exult to wield, and the very work we do with 
them in the Church and State, are sacred things 
—consecrated for us by the ungrudging sacri- 
fice and forethought of the past. Who sowed 
the seed whose grain we gather? We know, if 
we reflect for an instant, that it was prayer and 
self-denial on the part of others, teaching in 
the home and in the school, loving and wise 
influences from hearts that may be cold below 
the sod to-day. 

That is one side of the truth. But when it 
falls to us to be the sowers, it is ours also to live 
with the same view of posterity, and still share 
this double joy. Sowing is far from an ex- 
hilarating task in itself. It is by no means so 
idyllic as reaping. It is no merry occupation 
of the warm afternoon. The sower has no 
song, as the reaper has. With lips set, and 
shoulders strained, his whole air grave and 
toilsome, he plods below cold, wet skies, and 
over heavy fields, casting the venture of his 
seed upon the soil, and obliged to wait, ay, and 
to let it alone, till the slow warmth comes to 
swell the corn and fill the grain. How aptly 
does all that correspond to much of our influ- 


ence upon one another! The riper the fruit, 
the longer seems the interval between the sow- 
ing and the reaping. For human souls cannot 
be rushed. Character may not be hurried. 
We must be content to labour slowly and un- 
grudgingly, in certain cases to wait for many 
years. 

Jesus knew how nobly John the Baptist had 
seen his effort yield to another’s success. 
Rising above all personal considerations and 
selfish hopes, John had been content to sow ; 
he had been glad, in his magnanimous heart, 
to let another reap the harvest. What mattered 
that, so long as there was a harvest to be reaped, 
men and women blessed and gathered to their 
God! And so Christ bids us in our turn be 
brave and large enough to take our share of 
sowing in this world. ‘ Another reapeth’? 
What of that, so long as there is a harvest to 
be reaped! And God guarantees this. 

“One soweth, and another reapeth.’ Jesus 
bids us, then, cast the seeds of prayer and 
honest work into our plot within the field of 
Time, that they may become fruitful unto life 
eternal. For no sacrifice, no earnestness of life 
or purity of faith can be in vain. In ways we 
cannot anticipate it will serve God’s cause on 
earth, by creating an atmosphere of moral 
goodness, by cheering men in the future by 
its memory, by making life easier and stronger 
for some, to render faith more clear and simple 
for another in the long after-years. 


God did anoint thee with His odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand, 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 


And God’s grace fructify through thee to all.1 


The Cure of the Nobleman’s Son 


John iv. 46.—‘So Jesus came again into Cana of 
Galilee, where he made the water wine. And there was a 
certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum.’ 


Our Lord’s arrival at Cana was soon noised 
abroad, and the news of His coming spread 
quickly to Capernaum, which was some twenty- 


1 Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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five miles away. From the lake-side town there 
came to our Lord a certain nobleman whose 
son was very ill. This ‘nobleman,’ or ‘king’s 
officer,’ was probably one of the military 
officials attached to the court of Herod Antipas, 
and may have been Chuza, Herod’s steward, 
or Manaen, his foster-brother. Whoever he 
was, the nobleman had no doubt heard of the 
miracle performed at Cana and of those at 
Jerusalem. Here was new hope. He would 
go to Jesus and appeal for His help. Losing 
no time, he set out for Cana, found the Prophet 
and besought Him—with what urgency we 
can well imagine—that He would come down 
to Capernaum and heal his son. 

The reply of our Lord to the father’s request 
was strange and perplexing: ‘Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will not believe.’ It may 
be that Jesus felt deeply the contrast between 
the ready and eager heed paid to His acts and 
the indifference and denseness that refused the 
appeal of His words. Or it may be that He 
wished to test the man himself, to see whether 
he had any personal faith, or only an anxiety 
to make use of Him as a last resource; to 

robe, in fact, the motives that had brought 

im there. It was often His way to sift men 
before He answered them. In this instance 
the test was not in vain. It revealed some- 
thing more in the nobleman than a mere eager- 
ness to seize any last chance for his boy’s 
. recovery. Had that been all, the rebuff might 
have disconcerted him. But it only called out 
the persistence of a true faith. There was a 
note of simple confidence in the character of 
Jesus in the reply—so pathetically earnest in 
its very quietness—‘ Sir, come down ere my 
child die.’ 

It is worthy of notice, too, that there was 
no sign or wonder given. ‘Jesus saith unto 
him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. It was 
another and a more searching test. For it was 
no answer to the plea, ‘Come down.’ But the 
nobleman’s faith was once more equal to the 
test: ‘The man believed the word that Jesus 
spake unto him, and he went his way.’ There 
must have been long hours of weary travelling 
and the anguish of anxiety, as the miles 
lengthened between him and the Healer who 
would not come with him. But we know 
the news that reached him on the road. 
‘His servants met him, saying, that his son 
_ lived.’ 


iv. 46 


1. Disappointments in Religion —The noble- 
man of Capernaum came to Jesus and asked 
in faith. How chilling, how perplexing Jesus’ 
reply—a mere rebuff, as it seemed! So it was 
in two other cases. The Syro-Pheenician woman 
came to Him in all the faith of a mother’s love, 
and He seemed to repel her. The rich young 
ruler, in all the ardour of desire to learn the 
Teacher’s lesson, cast himself at His feet, and in 
words of love and respect— Good Master ’— 
asked his question. And again the first answer 
was a rebuke ; and the last answer the summons 
to a sacrifice too hard to make. 

It may have been thus in our religious experi- 
ence. We gave up our carelessness and offered 
our lives to God; and we have been troubled 
with perplexing doubts which never troubled us 
before. We told Him that our one desire was 
to be better men; and He seemed to answer us 
by letting us see as we had never seen before 
how bad we were. We offered ourselves to do 
some work for Him, and we found that we could 
not do it: it failed. We offered Him our love, 
and we have had long spells of dryness, hardness, 
depression of spirit. 

Sometimes the reason may be some ‘ root of 
bitterness ’ in ourselves, some sin not faced and 
dealt with, some habit still permitted, some 
sacrifice still grudged. But it is not always so. 
Sometimes these seeming rebuffs, these very 
real disappointments, are sent by God to test 
the inner motive of our faith, our prayers, our 
efforts. They are to show us whether in some 
subtle way we are not self-seeking—expecting 
our own happiness or satisfaction, rather than 
‘God’s glory.’ So by these testing disappoint- 
ments God pulls us up when He sees, as we can- 
not, that we are setting out on mistaken ways. 
He checks and disappoints until we have learned 
to say for ourselves, ‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God.’ Only so can we ‘ enjoy him for ever.’ 


2. The Perplexities of Prayer—We may be 
sure that if ever a prayer was sincere and from 
the heart it was that prayer of the nobleman, 
that Jesus would come down and heal his son.’ 
Yet at first there was no answer at all. He 
repeated it in words of simple entreaty; and 
then the answer was quite different from what 
he had asked. He asked Jesus to come; he 
was told to go his way. ‘Sir, come down ere 
my child die. Jesus saith unto him, Go thy 
way ; thy son liveth.’ 
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There are few things in the religious life so dis- 
quieting as the perplexities of prayer. We pray 
earnestly, deliberately ; we are sure that what 
we ask is not plainly against God’s will. Some- 
times there seems to be no answer at all. At 
other times, if circumstances that occur be the 
answer, they are strangely different from what 
we asked or expected. A thought that may 
help is that often after long years the answer 
comes, or else we discover that it really came— 
came in a truer way than our own wish had 
conceived—in the answer that we thought so 
baffling. It was after many hours upon the 
road that his servants met the ruler of Caper- 
naum; and they told him that Jesus’ answer 
had really been the boy’s life. One of the great 
surprises, when all the story of our life stands 
clear before us in the light of the eternal world, 
will be the discovery of the wonderful and 
unexpected ways in which our prayers were 
answered. 

Another thing is that through these per- 
plexities we may learn the real secret of prayer. 
We are to pray as men that expect an answer ; 
but we are not to pray for the sake of the 
answer. ‘The essence of prayer, so to say, is the 
act, not the answer. It is the communion of 
the child with the Father. It is the placing 
of the life—its thoughts and wants and hopes— 
on the Divine will and leaving it there. When 
we think that the answer is the end of prayer, 
we set our mind on that, and distract our life 
in the impatient expectation of it. When we 
think that prayer is its own end, we leave the 
answer to Him; and this trustfulness, this sense 
that all is in God’s hands, is the real power that 
prayer gives to life. 

§| Llewellyn Powys has written a book to 
expose, as he calls it, the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ of 
Christianity, and one of his points is that he 
prayed for years and nothing happened. Hence 
the conclusion ‘ there is nothing in it.’ If Christ 
is right, he, and men like him, have never really 
prayed at all, for it is obvious that their sole 
idea of prayer is that of simple asking and 
recelving, without moral conditions. 


3. A Rule of Life—‘ The man believed the 
word that Jesus spake unto him, and he went 
his way.’ These words of the Evangelist— 
simple as the trust and obedience of the noble- 
man—are not less deep than simple; for in 
truth, if we ponder them, we shall find them to 


reveal nothing less than the secret of a sane and 
happy Christian life. We have been thinking 
of some of the distresses and disappointments 
of religion. Well, here is a key put into our 
hands which can unlock the gate of escape from 
them. It is—to take Jesus at His word, and 
at once to act as if it were true; to believe the 
word that Jesus speaks unto us, and go our 
way. 

We have the record of the words of Jesus. 
The progress of criticism has really strengthened 
the grounds for accepting the Gospels as 
authentic. But even suppose a man feels 
bound to admit that some of the words of Jesus 
have been, in the manner of Eastern writers, 
put into His mouth by His disciples in the later 
years of memory and reflection, yet he can hold 
to others which Jesus, and Jesus only, can have 
spoken. They are, in themselves, in the effect 
they have had on the world’s history, the 
greatest words ever spoken on this planet. 
They have, in a unique degree, the character- 
istic of all the great words which have made 
epochs in the story of man’s life—the mark of 
personality. 

They are living words; the freshness of 
eternal truth is ever in them. They find men 
still, find them in their deepest need, in their 
truest instincts. The truest wisdom—a wisdom 
which is ever justified by its results—is to 
take one’s stand by them, to hold them as 
true. 

§| Nearing his death Bishop Butler said to his 
chaplain, ‘ The consciousness of my perpetual 
infirmities makes me afraid to die.’ * My lord,’ 
replied the chaplain, ‘ you have forgotten that 
Jesus Christ is a Saviour.’ ‘True,’ was the 
answer, ‘ but how shall I know that He is a 
Saviour for me?’ ‘ My lord, it is written, Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ 
‘True,’ said the Bishop, ‘and I am surprised 
that though I have read that Scripture a thou- 
sand times over, I never felt its virtue till this 
moment; and now I die happy.’ 

The secret of success in the religious world 
is to take Jesus at His word, and then—to go 
our way. We have taken our stand: we know 
where we are about the problems of life; we 
believe the word that Jesus has spoken to us. 
Then we are, with all simplicity and directness, 
to shape our daily steps accordingly. We are 
to take everything that comes—of opportunity, 
of trial, of sorrow, of happiness—as covered by 
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that first and fundamental truth; and to go 
our way in trust. This is the whole art of 
Christian living. 


The Romance of Two Wills 


John vy. 6, 21.—‘ Wilt thou be made whole?’ . . . ‘ The 
Son quickeneth whom he will.’ 


Tur romance of this story of Bethesda lies in 
the meeting of two wills—the will of the Son 
of Man who ‘ quickeneth whom He will,’ and 
the will of the impotent man, who has only 
this germ of potency left within his paralysed 
being, that he is willing to be made whole. 


1. Let us look at the meeting of these two 
wills by the pool of Bethesda. We shall speak 
first of the will of Christ the Saviour. For 
in His own reflections upon this incident of 
Bethesda, amid the controversy which immedi- 
ately followed, we find these words: ‘ The Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’ There is a fine note 
of royalty about the phrase. Royalty—not 
arbitrariness—a glorious and defiant assertion 
of His own independence of human restraint in 
working out the works of His Father. He 
refuses to be trammelled in His working by the 
prejudices of the Jews: ‘The Son quickeneth 
whom he will’—yes, and when He will. Indeed, 
He also refuses to be trammelled even by the 
- likelihoods of circumstance, or the heavy 
fetters of human despair; He glories in an 
unlikely case, and triumphs over it in the 
fullness of Divine energy ; He heals a man who 
has been thirty-eight years in his infirmity, 
and thrusts him like an emblem of hope before 
the eyes of despairing humanity: ‘the Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’ 

Those shadowed porches by the pool are 
crowded with sick and weary folk waiting for 
their chance. Christ comes into the midst of 
them and His will begins to work. First, it 
works like a searchlight. We have seen the 
searchlight of a warship flashing round a 
horizon on a dark night, revealing the ships at 
sea, the fortifications on shore, the people on 
the beach, huts, houses, palaces, with its 
moving, momentary gleam, so swift and so 
revealing. So we may see Christ’s will moving 
round that dismal company, revealing, con- 
sidering, deciding. Then His will comes to 
rest upon a certain man: it resolves itself 
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from a searchlight into an electric energy: it 
directs itself upon him in the question, ‘ Wilt 
thou be made whole?’ So the two wills meet : 
the man has his chance: if there is will in 
him to respond to redeeming Will, nothing is 
impossible. 

Is it possible to gain any insight into the 
principles on which the will of the Saviour 
wrought by the pool? It is not like Him to 
be arbitrary ; even when He is most royal, He 
is not arbitrary. There is a sweet reasonable- 
ness about Him, which we expect to find here 
because we find it so continually. The im- 
potent were all round Him that day: why did 
He choose one over against the rest? May we 
not say that this man was chosen because He 
was the neediest, because he was the most 
friendless, because he was the most helpless ? 
There is a poetess who, thinking out with her- 
self a reasonable doctrine of Election, sings : 


Need shall my witness be 
That I am loved of Thee .. . 
Nor will Thy soul reject 
Him whom Thou dost elect 
To be Thine own through weakness, search, 
and need. 


The fact is that in this scene by the pool of 
Bethesda we are watching the inauguration of 
a new era, dawning at last upon a world that 
has been waiting for it long. As Dr Matheson 
puts it, the law hitherto has been the survival 
of the fittest. That law still holds in the 
porches of Bethesda: see how the strong hold 
back the weak at the critical moment, and how 
those who have friends to help them push 
aside those who have none. Here comes One 
into the midst, of whom you might almost 
say that the law of His Kingdom is the survival 
of the unfittest, the survival of the unlikeliest 
—One who allows the lame to take the prey, 
and who gives the Kingdom to the sinful, the 
weak, the poor and the helpless. Welcome 
this glorious election! We may be willing to 
be counted among the poor and needy, if so be 
that, because of our poverty and need, He 
thinketh upon us. 

But whether we can always see the principle 
on which it works or not, that Sovereign Will, 
imperious and Divine, is still working among 
us. Men have sometimes expressed the doctrine 
of God’s overruling and predestinating Sover- 
eignty in far too hard and mechanical a way, 
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as though He had drawn up unalterable lists 
of those who were to be taken and those who 
were to be passed by. We have now got away 
from such conceptions. But we cannot get 
away from the sovereign Will of God and its 
interference with life, any more than the man 
at the pool could get away from the royal 
Will of Christ and its interference with his 
seemingly hopeless condition. It may seem 
impossible to reconcile a world ruled by 
Almighty Will with a world in which there is 
room for finite choice. But sometimes we 
have to accept conflicting opposites and leave 
their Fccohkailintion to the day when we have 
a larger light. How can we reconcile the two 
ideas of pressure and tension in any solid 
body? Physicists tell us that in any solid 
body, such as a block of wood, every particle 
of matter attracts every other and yet at the 
same time repels it. We cannot think to 
ourselves the going-out of these two forces 
from the same atom at the same moment in 
the same direction—force of attraction and 
force of repulsion. It is unthinkable; yet 
though it is unthinkable, it is true. And in 
the same way it may be impossible for us 
intellectually to reconcile the sovereign Will 
of God with the free will of man, yet both alike 
may be realities. The point where the practical 
issue emerges is this—that, however many be 
the points of life at which God says to us ‘I 
will,’ there are some points at least where He 
says ‘Wilt thou?’ Christ chooses to draw 
near to this needy man—chooses him because 
of his very need. He is impotent, this dis- 
appointed soul. Yet there is one potency left 
in him—his will. Christ appeals to that. 
Perhaps had the man not been willing, not 
even the imperial will of Christ could have 
healed him. But in the meeting and con- 
senting of these two wills, the will of the 
Redeemer and the will to be redeemed, lies the 
secret of a new birth and of a life redeemed 
from destruction. 


2. So now let us turn to the other will, which 
might seem a comparatively weak and small 
factor in the case, but upon which really hung 
the last issue of that fateful hour. ‘ Wilt 
thou?’ The help of God had come near: the 
man had his chance: it lay with him to seize 
it and to use it. Even if his will had been 
wearied into sleep by the disappointments of 
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many years, it was awakened by the approach 
of the Will of Christ and by His startling 
question. The potency even of the impotent 
was invited to consent to the working of 
Almighty Love. By its consent it was invited 
to co-operate. Those who work in the slums 
of great cities sometimes find that their initial 
task with a human life is to awaken hope. If 
that can be done, everything is done; if that 
cannot be done, nothing is accomplished. 
Can we imagine the rekindling in this man’s 
eyes of the light that had faded for many 
days? Desire this long time had been a bitter 
pain, because unsatisfied. Desire, as by a 
magician’s touch, was now transformed into 
joy, for hope once more was mixed with it, 
and the man’s will was caught in the grasp of 
Christ’s Will, to find that it was a good will, 
full of power and promise. And his consenting 
will was the point at which the electric energy 
of that greater Will touched him and entered 
into his life. He arose, took up his bed and 
walked; the sad porches of Bethesda knew him 
no more. 

(1) There is a lesson here for the threshold of 
the life Divine. Willingness is that threshold. 
There is no other. Nothing can take its place. 
There are ways and means by which the appeal 
of Christ’s Sovereign Will still knocks at our 
door. It may be in a sermon. It may be in 
some sudden and silent thought when we are 
alone and the doors are shut upon our fellow- 
men. It may be in some solemn event of 
Providence, or in some sharp reminders of the 
flight of time. But it says to us, “ Wilt thou?’ 
as truly as if that message had been spoken to 
us in the syllables of articulate speech or written 
on the sky in living flame. However it comes, 
it is our chance. However much our life may 
seem to be hemmed in by fate, heredity, en- 
vironment, habit, our will has this golden 
moment for its own. It is easy to persuade 
ourselves that our wills are weaker than they 
are. We must prove the reality of our own 
wills by exerting through them our nobler 
selves. 

4] Speaking of the modern tendency to re- 
gard crime as merely a disease, Mr Chesterton 
says: ‘ The fallacy of the whole thing is that 
evil is a matter of active choice, whereas disease 
isnot. If you say that you are going to cure a 
profligate as you cure an asthmatic, my cheap 
and obvious answer is, Produce the people who 
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want to be asthmatics as many people want to 
be profligates. A man may lie still and be 
cured of a malady. But he must not lie still 
if he wants to be cured of a sin.’ } 

(2) But the lesson of the threshold is also a 
lesson of perpetual obligation. Christ’s Will is 
mighty: how mighty this man found when 
the healing poured into him; how mighty 
perhaps we have found in glad experience of 
cleansing and renewal. But we are not meant 
to make that might a temporary refuge. Our 
wills are weak. Our impotence returns upon 
us. The world and our habits are strong. We 
need to keep close to Christ’s sovereign and 
conquering Will all along the way. Again and 
again we need to reunite our wills with His, 
that His may be to us not only guidance but 
power. And He whose Will was energy to 
the impotent long ago will answer our self- 
surrender by enduing us with somewhat of His 
own great strength. To submit to Him is not 
overthrow but victory. To keep His Will 
enthroned over ours is not bondage but health 
and liberty. 

| ‘Make a full surrender of your life to the 
governance of the will of Christ and to the 
power of His saving grace. That was the 
verdict he preached for. ‘He calls us first of 
all to bring our life and offer it to Him as our 
Saviour, and then to use that offered life in 
obedience to our Lord.’ Make the surrender 
~ to Christ, Jowett iterated and reiterated, and 
then streams of Redeeming Grace will flow 
through your life, redeeming you from your 
sins, radiating qualities undreamed of from 
your character and ensuring you a peace the 
world cannot give.® 


Christ’s Appeal 
John vy. 6.—‘ Wilt thou be made whole ?’ 


In the Revised Version any reference to the 
angel has fallen away, for it was not in the 
Gospel as John wrote it. At Bethesda there 
was nothing supernatural until Jesus came 
there, nothing but an intermittent spring which, 
from time to time, burst up with gush and 
bubbling from below. Perhaps it had some 
medicinal value; in any case it owed its fame 
mainly to the healing power of expectation. 


1 Orthodoxy, 252. 
2 A. Porritt, John Henry Jowett, 219. 


A legend had attached itself to the spot, and 
the porches were never empty. It is no great 
violence to find in the sick and helpless people 
massed together there an image of many who, 
for a lifetime, have gathered in our churches. 
They do not profess that they have found 
health, but they like to feel that, all the time, 
they have been within the reach of healing, 
if it should be offered. What such vague 
seekers require is to be brought face to face 
with Him who can make the place super- 
natural. It is not to the Church we draw near, 
in which there could be no virtue, it is to Him ; 
and to each one thus approaching He renews 
His question, ‘ What wilt thou that I should do 
to thee ?’ 


1. The discontents of men do not all take the 
same direction; but, in one form or another, 
most people have discovered that the world is 
a home of great troubles, and that a smiling 
face often screens a very sad and anxious 
heart. The crushing sense of sin and fault, 
which has brought many to the feet of Christ, 
is by no means universal; but no one goes far 
without the experience of bereavement, or 
defeat, or the bitterness of ingratitude, and the 
memory of these may abide, gnawing at the 
heart and making it eager for some Divine 
redress. John Owen, the Puritan, speaks of 
the way in which men are driven to pray by 
sudden shocks of pain: ‘ There is a voice in 
human nature itself upon anything that is 
suddenly too hard for it, and it cries out im- 
mediately to the God of nature, so that men, 
on such occasions, are surprised into calling on 
the name of God.’ 

4] On one occasion Lord Morley, confessed 
agnostic, heard some one quote Meredith’s 
condescending pronouncement: ‘ Women can- 
not be happy without religion,’ and, to the 
surprise of those present, broke in with, * Nor 
men either ! ’ 

Whatever it may have been which first 
awakened their sense of need, when people 
assemble in the house of God, thoughts of the 
deeper cravings are seldom far away. When 
Adam, in the old story, was called to speak 
with his Maker, he went and hid himself, as 
if confessing that he did not dare to meet Him ; 
and everywhere the suggestion of God’s im- 
mediate presence has aroused in men the sense 
of ill deserving. We come together out of such 
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commonplace activities; every day has been 
marked by slips and stumblings, for which we 
reproach ourselves—how, then, can we answer 
Him? On our way through life we judge as 
if we could not help it ; men’s acts and omissions 
strike in upon our sense, and, before we know, 
we have reckoned and estimated each, and 
are amused, or contemptuous, or indignant, or 
indulgent. We judge because we see; that is 
one part of human nature and of the life of the 
world—a setting up of standards and a mark- 
ing of things as good or evil. And Jesus said, 
‘With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged.’ If m our very being there lies this 
instinct and necessity of judging, do we imagine 
that our own conduct can pass without review 
in that more authoritative court, where the 
sentences are eternal? As soon as the question 
is raised, the ancient confession of Adam—‘ I 
went and hid myself ’—becomes terrific ; for it 
means that men cannot afford to have their life 
laid bare. 


2. If the fact of our presence within God’s 
house is a confession of need, it is also a declara- 
tion of belief that health can be recovered. 
So far as bodily health is concerned, the con- 
fidence of restoration is extraordinarily hard 
to kill. Here was a poor fellow who, for eight 
and thirty years, had lain as near the water’s 
edge as he could, with sick eyes watching the 
heaving of the surface when the spring burst 
up in strength. He could not move a limb, 
and he had long outlived the patience of his 
friends, so that it was in the last degree im- 
probable that he would ever know the virtues 
of the healing waters; and yet he liked to 
look. It kept him nearer life by one degree 
to feel that, if he had a friend, health might be 
his at any moment. To have retired to some 
dull cellar in Jerusalem, without the titillation 
of this vague possibility to stir him, would have 
been like death, so he clung to the mere 
shadow ; for hope dies hard. 

It is to be feared that, in the sickness of the 
soul, men are less obstinate in their hoping. 
They are content to be no worse than their 
neighbours, though that is far from good. But 
even here ambition is at times awakened. 
Under the spell of a preacher or at the pro- 
vocation of a book, some of us climb, lke 
prisoners, to a window from which we can gaze 
out over a land of progress and achievement ; 


and still more we are helped by the example 
of our Lord. If failure and defeat were uni- 
versal, then, perforce, we must submit to them ; 
but in the dull monotony of shortcoming Jesus’ 
life stands out as one gladdening exception. 
The common rule was broken there, and broken 
by One in whom every impulse and activity 
had reference beyond Himself. Nothing which 
He was or achieved seemed to touch Himself 
alone. If He had health, it was that others 
might share in it; ‘ because I live,’ He said, 
‘ye shall live also. Nothing He had was 
counted His own, and His personal character 
came under that general rule. He told His 
brethren how happy a thing it is to live with 
God as sons and daughters, and added that He 
had come to make that possible for every one. 
He saw that there is no necessity of nature 
compelling them to defeat, and that, if they 
only could be made to see, the shadow and the 
sickness would at once be gone. Thus all He 
said and was contained a promise of escape ; 
and whenever Jesus and His work are presented, 
whether in word or in sacrament, the voice of 
hope to discouraged creatures still is heard. 

One perpetual danger in the Church is that 
this hope should become formal. No doubt, if 
this man had searched his heart he would have 
confessed that he no longer expected to be 
healed. Thirty-eight years are a long stretch in 
any human existence, and though his conditions 
of life were pitiful he was now accustomed to 
them; so the thought of healing was little 
better than a plaything, with which, on occasion, 
he could entertain an hour. In the Book of 
Acts we read of a man at Lystra who had never 
walked; but Luke reports that when Paul 
gazed on him he ‘ perceived that the man had 
faith to be made whole.’ His must have been 
a curiously stubborn sanguineness, which no 
calamity could crush; for after all those years 
his mind was still prepared for possibilities, and 
when Paul said, ‘Stand upon thy feet,’ he was 
ready, at least, to try. In every Christian 
assembly one may reckon upon a certain vague 
belief that such a thing as health is possible, 
but there is little of this concentrated faith of 
the man at Lystra. If it were commoner we 
should not lack surprises in our worship, and 
men and women would be seen coming out into 
the liberty and the gladness of God’s children. 
The fault is partly in the preaching, which 
seldom matches in its clearness the teaching 
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of the Master. But surely nothing could be 
plainer than the declaration of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which Jesus offers to men the whole 
variety of His gift—food to the hungry, strength 
to the flagging, joy to the sad—and offers it on 
the simplest of conditions, saying—I give thee: 
It is my Body and it is for you. All I am and 
have is at your disposal. And yet many who 
receive the Sacrament obstinately leave Him 
out who is the life of it. They take the husk 
and reject the kernel, they hear a word yet 
hear no voice of His; and thus in them is 
renewed the ancient experience, ‘He can do 
no mighty works because of their unbelief.’ 


3. So in every case the final and determining 
question is that of the will: ‘ Are you willing 
to be made whole?’ asks Jesus, and a mass of 
people are not prepared at once to answer. 
They admit that they might easily be better 
men, they are ashamed of habits and infirmi- 
ties which they indulge, but they would like a 
little time. 

§| ‘ When Thou didst say, Awake thou that 
sleepest and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light, I could not answer Thee 
as I should,’ says Augustine. ‘On all sides 
Thou didst show me that Thy words are true ; 
but drowsily I replied, Presently, let me alone 
for a little while; only this presently of mine 
had no present, and the little while drew out 
~into a long time.’ 

It is not the gospel of comforting hope that 
is needed in such circumstances. It is the 
gospel of stir and challenge. When Christ 
comes into the porches by the quiet waters of 
waiting it is that note He brings. ‘Are you 
willing to be made whole?’ And everything 
begins or ends with our response to His question. 
If we are ready to rise at His call He tells us 
to take up the bed of limitation on which we 
have lain for so long and to walk, and the very 
movement of resolve brings with it the Divine 
power to achieve. God’s miracles are only the 
surprises of those who have had _ sufficient 
courage to discover the blessings which might 
belong to all. It is not that power and healing 
are given to some and withheld from others. 
It is that one man grasps the occasion and 
another waits for it. One rises up and another 
dreams. One says to himself, ‘ next time the 
waters move, and another says, ‘now.’ It is 
that little word ‘ now’ that is the simple gate- 


way into the Kingdom of God, that Kingdom 
which to-day, as so often before, is taken by 
the violence of action. 

4] ‘ What meets us in the Gospels,’ says Estlin 
Carpenter, ‘is not so much novelty of teaching 
in the sense of the announcement of truths 
unknown before, but newness of being, origin- 
ality of character, a fresh outlook upon the 
world, an unexpected demand for action, a 
closer walk with God.’ ‘ Newness of being ’— 
that is what Christ claims to give, a clean heart, 
a heart which hopes and which receives; and 
‘an unexpected demand for action ’—He says 
to you who have lived for twenty years impotent 
and futile, Arise and walk.} 

4; If you want to live a Christian life, do not 
dally with your purpose ; do not fancy that you 
will find it easier to win your way by degrees, 
and that by a gradual change you may attain 
the same end, with less pain, than you fear 
will be given by a sudden wrench. Nothing 
can be a greater mistake. Press into the 
enemy’s citadel at once: do not wait outside 
till he has had time to shoot you down. In with 
your heart and soul.? 


The Sacredness of Work 


John v. 17.—‘ But Jesus answered them, My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 


As regards the circumstances in which Christ 
spoke these words it is sufficient to notice that 
at the time the Jews were persecuting and seek- 
ing to slay Him because on the Sabbath He 
had healed an impotent man. He met their 
charge not by pleading, as on a similar occasion, 
that it was a work of mercy, but by lifting 
the whole question into a higher sphere, and 
teaching that as Son of God He was only obeying 
the law of God’s own life— My Father worketh 
even until now and I work.’ 

Nothing could be more alien to the genius of 
paganism than a toiling God, but Jesus has 
changed all that. He has taught us not only 
that ‘ God loves,’ but that ‘God works,’ The 
old Greeks pictured their Deities as living in 
a distant Olympus, quaffing their nectar, pur- 
suing their own pleasures, but aloof from and un- 
concerned about the affairsof men. The Deists 
of the eighteenth century thought of God as a 
kind of absentee landlord. He had made the 

1 W. M. Macgregor. 2 William Temple. 
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world ; set it going; and then left it to itself. 
That is, maybe, how we sometimes are tempted 
to think of God still—remote, aloof, uncon- 
cerned. But that is not the Bible view of God! 
The God of the Bible, ‘ high, and lifted up, and 
inhabiting eternity,’ is an actwe God, a resident 
God. 


1. The first revelation regarding God which 
meets us is God the Creator, God calling all 
things into being by the word of His power. 
And no sooner is the work of Creation finished 
than the work of Providence begins. All things 
are dependent upon God: it is in Him that the 
whole creation consists: by His power that all 
things living are governed and sustained. And 
yet, clear though this is, it is an aspect of God 
we are only too apt to lose sight of. The mar- 
vellous scientific discoveries of our time have 
brought so vividly before us the secondary 
causes by which things are produced, and the 
laws by which their workings are guided, that 
we are in constant danger of forgetting the 
Great First Cause, whose will these laws express. 
How different it was with the early Hebrews ! 
It is God, ‘ Who stretchest out the heavens like 
a curtain,’ ‘He causeth the grass to grow for 
the cattle, and herb for the service of man.’ ‘O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom 
hast thou made them all: the earth is full of 
thy riches.’ 

Still more wonderfully is this continual work- 
ing of God displayed in redemption. We can 
trace the story of God’s redeeming grace, mani- 
festing itself at first only imperfectly and by 
degrees as men were prepared to receive it, but 
working ever towards men’s highest good, until 
at length ‘God sent forth his son, made of 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.’ No longer, then, 
could there be any doubt as to the Divine 
interest in the world, or the Divine efforts on 
its behalf. The life of Christ on earth, as it 
unfolds itself in the gospel pages, is the story of 
a continual struggle with the sins and the 
sorrows and the cares of men—a struggle which 
so taxed the Saviour’s utmost energies, and 
pressed so heavily upon His human frame, that 
on one occasion we read of Him as sitting by 
the well ‘ wearied with his journey’; and on 
another, of His being compelled to withdraw 
with His disciples into a desert place, for He 
“had no leisure so much as to eat.’ There never 
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was a ministry so varied, so intense, or so sus- 
tained as was the public ministry of Jesus. He 
preached in the synagogues, healed the sick 
and with infinite patience and tenderness trained 
the Twelve. Charged with His mighty task, 
and with only three short years to work it out, 
there still was no trace of unrest in His life. 
Hach hour was full of work and full of peace— 
no day handed on its debts to to-morrow. He 
came to do His Father’s will: that was His 
daily meat. And as His earliest recorded utter- 
ance was, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business? ’ so He could, when the 
end was drawing near, joyfully exclaim, ‘ I have 
glorified thee on the earth: I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do.’ 


2. We need not think of Jesus only as the 
Redeemer in order to enter into the full force 
of these words of His— and I work.’ It is a 
very significant fact, too often lost sight of, that 
of the short three-and-thirty years that com- 
prised the whole of the Saviour’s earthly life, 
only two or three were devoted to His public 
ministry, while thirty were passed in the quiet 
seclusion of the carpenter’s home at Nazareth, 
where, as soon as He was able, the youthful 
Jesus worked with His own hands in Joseph’s 
shop, a fact sufficient in itself to dignify labour, 
and to make us pause before we call any work 
or duty, however lowly, common or unclean. 
It is a pity that we are so fast losing from our 
common everyday tongue that old Saxon ex- 
pression which described every man’s profession 
or work as his ‘ calling.’ The word is a relic of 
the time when men realized that in all their 
duties they had certain obligations towards God 
to fulfil. Men are ‘called’ not only to great 
and noble deeds of missionary and philanthropic 
enterprise, they are ‘ called’ to the ‘ daily round’ 
and the ‘common task.’ ‘ All true work,’ ex- 
claims Thomas Carlyle, the great nineteenth- 
century apostle of work, ‘is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labour, there is 
something of divineness. Labour, wide as the 
earth, has its summit in heaven.’ 

4, There is a familiar story of the father of 
Matthew Henry, the commentator. Calling one 
day upon a tanner in his parish, he found him 
tanning so busily that he was not aware of the 
minister’s presence until he felt himself tapped 
on the shoulder. ‘Sir!’ exclaimed the tanner, 
“T am ashamed that you should find me thus.’ 
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* May Christ,’ was the rejoinder, ‘ when He comes 
find me so doing. ‘What! doing thus?’ 
‘Yes!’ replied the minister, ‘faithful in the 
duties of my calling.’ 

Work, then, let us clearly recognize, is in itself 
a blessing. We know that it is so for ourselves. 
What is it but work that calls forth a man’s 
best faculties, and trains and invigorates those 
powers which would otherwise lie dormant and 
useless? And the idle man is not only the use- 
less, he is also the miserable man, greatly to be 
pitied. It is a striking thought of an old Latin 
poet, when, in describing the punishments of the 
lower world, he makes one of the heaviest of 
these to consist in this—that a man shall be 
condemned to do nothing. And when we turn 
from earth to heaven is it not again to find that 
work in some form is to be the lot of God’s 
people? ‘ His servants shall serve him.’ And 
though it is little that we know of heaven, or 
of how we shall be occupied there, the very idea 
of service carries with it the thought of activity 
and work. 

4] ‘It must be a life of activity,’ declared 
General Gordon, as he looked forward into the 
_ future, ‘ for happiness is dependent on activity. 
Death is cessation of movement; life is all 
movement.’ 

Work is also an undoubted blessing to a man’s 
soul, for it keeps him from evil imaginations, 
from the power of temptation, from spiritual 
_ doubts and uncertainties. There is a quaint 
legend which tells how Thomas, the Apostle, 
was troubled a second time with doubts as to 
Christ’s resurrection. He began to pour his 
troubles into the ears of the other Apostles, but 
as they had so much to do, they could not find 
time to listen to his tale. Then he tried to 
impart his woes to some devout women, but 
they were busy, like Dorcas, making clothes for 
the poor, and gave him to understand that they 
had no leisure for such thoughts. At last it 
dawned upon him that it was because they were 
working that they were free from his torturing 
doubts. So he went to Parthia, where he 
wrought hard for Christ, and was never troubled 
with doubts any more. 


Labour is rest—from the sorrows that greet 


US ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
- Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat 
“uals. . 


Vol. XXI.—E 


Labour is health! Lo, the husbandman reaping, 

How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping ! 

How his strong arm is in stalwart pride sweeping ! 


Labour is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens, 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens. 


‘My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’ 
We must work that God’s work may be done. 
God needs our effort. However poorly equipped 
in other things, if we are Christ’s we shall cherish 
the loftiest hope, and be content to work for it 
in lowliest ways. And it is there the difference 
comes in between a visionary and a Christian. 
A visionary dreams his dreams, and builds his 
castles in the air, and they are radiant and 
wonderful. But, because he cannot realize 
them now, and cannot draw them in all their 
beauty down to earth, he folds his hands, does 
nothing, and the vision goes. But the true 
Christian, with hopes as glorious as any vision- 
ary’s, because they are the hopes of Jesus Christ, 
carries the glory of them into his common duty 
and into the cross-bearing of the dreary day. 
And though the generations die, and the pur- 
poses of God take a thousand years to ripen, 
he serves and is content. 


Meseems it renders God great joy to see 
Hands striving after His creatively : 
Yea that He even left a part undone 

» That we might finish that by Him begun, 
And help Him with our efforts to erect 
His house ; as masons help an architect. 
If this be true that He of us hath need, 
O then are we the sons of God indeed. 


The Divine Worker 
John v. 17.—‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 


1. Or all scientists, God is the first and greatest. 
If God made—or is making—the universe, He 
knows much more about it and is far more 
interested in it than all the scientists together. 
Wireless and the constitution of the atom and 
‘cosmic rays’ are no surprise to Him. What 
might surprise Him is to find a certain type of 
sincerely religious people regarding science as a 
sort of pagan propaganda. God is only waiting 
for us to find things out as our capacity grows 
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to utilize them. Science is only finding things 
out—‘ thinking God’s thoughts after Him.’ To 
talk of science and religion as being in conflict 
with each other is tantamount to affirming that 
God is divided against Himself. ‘ All’s love 
and all’s law,’ as Browning has taught us. 
Evolution and Bethlehem have the same 
origin. So many people have the idea that 
God only talks theology, but the words of Jesus 
are, ‘ My Father worketh up to this hour.’ For 
thousands of years the older thinkers, misled by 
a static rather than a dynamic conception of 
God, had thought His work complete. To-day, 
that conception is being replaced by a greater 
and a truer. ‘My Father worketh.... Or 
in the words of the most recent science: ‘ This 
is a growing and evolving world, and not a 
static or decaying one.’ 

We do not mean that Jesus anticipated 
evolution. In Christ the Eternal took flesh as 
a contemporary man. If He had not been sub- 
ject to the limitations of humanity, He would 
not have been man: and if He was not man we 
are of all men most pitiable. He did not know 
everything that God was doing—He said s0 ; 
which mattered nothing. But He knew that 
God was doing everything; which mattered 
supremely. And He knew—not by our tortu- 
ous proofs, but by the immediacy and the 
intuitive certainty of His oneness with the 
Father—the principle of God’s all-comprehen- 
sive relation to this world. ‘ My Father worketh 
up to this hour.’ This conception of God, really 
established, reinforces faith for us, and places 
religion on a new and unassailable basis. As 
Canon Streeter points out in Reality : ‘ Primitive 
religion looks for the evidence of Divine action 
merely in the abnormal and the inexplicable : 
in the comet and the thunderbolt rather than 
in the sunrise and the growing blade—with the 
result that the narrow margin left for the 
recognition of any specifically Divine activity 
at all shrinks day by day with every advance of 
human knowledge. No small part of human 
progress has consisted in getting away from 
the conception of the Divine as essentially 
the irrational. Science is the great cleanser 
of human thinking: it makes impossible any 
religion but the highest.’ 

If science is to have a religion at all, it must 
be a religion in which God is working—not one 
in which God has delegated His powers to a 
fallible human institution, or His final revela- 
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tion to a Book, however sacred. Science has 
long looked out into the black, unfathomable 
abyss and seen giant nebule, which may be 
worlds in the making: but to-day it is looking 
upon this world as in the making still. This 
new conception of the world compels a new 
conception of God, and yet one as old as Jesus— 
God dynamic—according to Jesus the a true 
conception of God. 


2. There is no clearer and more self-evidenc- 
ing illustration of the vital principle of God’s 
continuing working—and of the co-working of 
God and Christ—than what we call the Incarna- 
tion itself. We are coming to see that Christ is 
not a Divine interposition in the world so much 
as the inevitable climax and keystone of the 
whole Divine process, in the world from the 
beginning. And if it be objected that it is 
contrary to the evolutionary process that ‘ the 
climax should come in the middle,’ the answer 
is simple. Christ is the end of the Divine 
revelation to the world: but we are, as yet, 
only at the beginning of Christ for the world. 
He is ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world.’ One wonders if the Seer of Patmos 
realized what a tremendous thing—what a vital 
cosmic as well as theological thing—he had said 
when he wrote that. ‘God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.’ Christ was 
God working on His largest human scale. 
Whatever humanity’s relation to sin might have 
been, Christ would have come to the world as 
the ‘Light of the world,’ the focus of the 
Divine interpretation of the world. “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Christ 
here ranges Himself not merely with a Divine 
redemptive process, but with the whole his- 
torical Divine revealing process. For He here 
defines Himself in terms of the ceaseless Divine 
working for the world rather than in any lesser 
or secondary terms. 

‘My Father worketh up to this hour, and I 
work too.’ The Incarnation has its fullest 
interpretation as the climax of the Divine 

‘work.’ It is not the Cross, then, that explains 
the Incarnation: it is the Incarnation that 
explains the Cross. And the traditional con- 
fusion and the many conflicting explanations 
of the Atonement are largely due to the fatal 
mistake of endeavouring to separate between 
the functions of the death and the life of Jesus. 
We are saved not by the death of Christ, but by 
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Christ, by the unity of His life and death. The 
Incarnation is the at-one-ment, as Wescott 
says. And the very foundation-stone of our 
faith is that He that hath seen Him hath seen 
the Father, in the fullest sense and the only 
sense in which it is possible for man to have 
vision of God. 


I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. 


3. If all this is true—if God is still working— 
nothing is finished. 

(1) Lhe World is not Finished — The kingdom 
of the world is become the kingdom of our 
Lord,’ but it is not finished. How is it to be 
finished ? Is it to be by some celestial catas- 
trophe: by some interpretation of Adventism 
which becomes more and more unnecessary and 
inconceivable as you realize more clearly and 
fully the truth and implications of these sub- 
lime words of Christ’s—‘ My Father worketh 
up to this hour, and I work’? ‘Iam here not 
only as the fulfilment of God’s ceaseless cosmic 
pu , the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world, the historic symbol of the eternal 
redemptive principle of sacrifice in the Divine 
heart; but I am here also as the historic 
embodiment of the Divine method.’ 

My Father works: He effects His eternal 
purpose as a worker in the world, not as a 
prestidigitator in the clouds. ‘And I work.’ 
Divine work is going to save this world, work 
in the spirit and reinforced by the power of the 
indefatigable, undefeatable, unresting Divine 
Worker. To give up hope for the world, then, 
is to be radically false to Christ’s most definite 
revelation of the part God is playing in the world, 
and the way in which He is carrying it out. 


God is working His purpose out as year succeeds 
to year, 

God is working His purpose out and the time is 

drawing near ; 

Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that 

shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be fill’d with the glory of 

_ God as the waters cover the sea. 


(2) Ti is not Finished.—God is still 
working in the human mind. The discoveries 
of science are not the creations of science: they 
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are merely thinking God’s thoughts a long way 
after Him. It is surely the height of foolishness 
and unfaith to imagine that God reveals Him- 
self to theologians, but not to scientists. All 
truth is one. If evolution is true it is as much 
true for faith as for biology. If the world is a 
thousand million years old, instead of being 
created 4004 B.c., this is as true for religion as 
for science. What basis is there in reason or 
faith for accepting the fundamental heresy that 
the only new truths God has to reveal to-day 
are always about the universe and never about 
the soul? ‘We are always hearing of the 
failure of Christianity,’ says Canon Streeter. 
‘That failure, I would urge, is in the main due 
to the fact that the churches have never dared 
openly to break with the idols of the past, and 
publicly to discard certain ideas of God and of 
His ways with man which are no longer the 
highest we can conceive. That is true, but 
why should it be? Why should men hesitate 
to allow God to lead them to new heights of the 
vision of the Spirit—if to a new earth literally, 
why not to a new heaven? If ‘My Father 
worketh up to now,’ then religion is not static 
but dynamic: not a creed, but an ever-expand- 
ing Life. 

§{In South America there is a modern 
statuary group which is significant of the way 
religion has often in the past refused to enlarge 
its thought to fit new knowledge. A woman, 
Liberty, stands facing the sun with a torch in 
her hand. At her side is a youth peering 
eagerly into the future. At her feet are two 
men caught in the toils of serpents; one has 
succumbed and the other is still struggling. At 
the rear of the group sits a woman facing the 
setting sun; she is calm and placid, and her 
eyes are blindfolded. She is Religion brooding 
over the past, unaware of new learning, or the 
quest of youth, and blind to human struggle.? 

(3) Man is not Finished—There are many 
arguments for immortality ; but none is more 
cogent than the argument of man himself, In 
two senses. First, the argument of what man 
already is; and second, the argument of what 
he is not—the fact that man is not yet finished, 
which is our point here. To believe that 
Nature is content to give man capacities that 
he never fulfils, and is satisfied to leave him | 
for ever half-finished, is to ask us to believe 
that that which has produced intelligence is 

1 Bertha Condé, What's Life All About? 45. 
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itself unintelligent. And if for Nature you 
substitute ‘God ’—the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who ‘ worketh up to now ’—the 
unfinishedness of man becomes an argument of 
constraining force for the inevitableness of a 
larger life. 


The facts of life confirm the hope 
That in a world of larger scope— 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 


Quoting a remark of H. G. Wells—* Whether 
we live for ever or die to-morrow does not affect 
righteousness "—Canon Streeter very acutely 
points out that though there is a note of idealism 
in it, it is not true. ‘ For if God’s righteous- 
ness may lightly scrap the individual, human 
righteousness may do the same.’ It is not 
reasonable to expect a man to think more of the 
worth of his soul than God does. 

If God sets so little value on personality as to 

cast it ‘as rubbish to the void’ at death, then 
the value we set on it is a complete illusion. And 
with the intrinsic worth of personality go all 
moral values. If the next world crumbles, all 
that is best in this world crumbles too. If Mr 
Wells feels that it doesn’t make any difference 
whether he goes on or not, it doesn’t matter 
very much perhaps: but if God feels like that 
it matters—awfully. But He doesn’t. My 
Father worketh up to now. Then He is at work 
on us, and we are not finished. “My Father 
worketh.’ Why? Because God is love. And 
love has never finished. 

§| Pierre Loti in one of his stories describes the 
death of his hero, a French soldier in Africa. 
The man is mortally wounded with an Arab 
knife, and is left to die alone. Loti describes 
with pitiless detail the sensations of his dying : 

. until at last comes the end—a body left 
to be devoured by hyenas, jackals, and vultures, 
and a naked skull turned over and over by the 
desert winds. And that is all! Is it all? If 
it is, then some day upon a played-out planet all 
humanity will be dead, and of a race that once 
loved timeless values nothing will be left but 
naked skulls rolled by cosmic winds across a 
desert. It is that dénouement which I do not 
believe. 

For myself confidence in personality’s victory 
over the grave is deep, and, as the years pass, 
it grows more assured. Charles Kingsley’s 
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attitude toward death seems wise and true: 
“God forgive me if I am wrong, but I look 
forward to it with an intense and reverent 
curiosity.’ To enter here and now into the 
world of spiritual values so that truth, goodness, 
beauty, and love are one’s very being, its 
substance and its glory—that is the present 
possession of eternal life. And to have faith 
that these spiritual values are no casual by- 
product of a negligent universe, but, rather, the 
very essence of the real world, and that death 
has no dominion over them or their possessors— 
that is faith in immortality.1 


The Judge 


John v. 26, 27.—‘ The Father .. . gave him authority to 
execute judgement, because he is the Son of man’ (R.V.). 


TuE idea of a judgment, Newman says, is ‘ the 
first principle of religion,’ and is ‘involved in 
the sentiment of conscience.’ The classical 
mythology told of Rhadamanthus and _ his 
companion judges in the under-world. The old 
Egyptian religion told of a hall of judgment, 
where the heart of each human being was 
weighed after death in the judge’s scales, And 
the Old Testament conception of God as Judge 
is affirmed again and again with the majesty of 
a thunder-peal, and with the hauntingness of 
strong, sweet music. There is in it a fine 
dignity and spirituality, a fine freedom from 
childish extravagances and trivialities—one of 
those aspects of Old Testament teaching which 
mark it off from other literature and support our 
belief in its peculiar inspiration. 

But it is only when we turn to the New 
Testament that the essence of the matter is 
fully laid bare. The New Testament, to begin 
with, reaffirms the doctrine of a final judgment. 
One is not surprised at this: the more one 
thinks about life, the more credible does this 
doctrine become. This is so manifestly an 
unfinished world: so many of the verdicts of 
to-day are unjust or partial or tentative, that 
both Reason and Conscience cry out for the 
verdict of a higher court. But the New Testa- 
ment not only reaffirms the doctrine ; it unfolds 
the central principle of it. And that, summed up 
in a word, is Christ. He is Judge: we must 
all be made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ. But this Judge is like no other who 

1H. E. Fosdick, Spiritual Values and Hiernal Life. 
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ever meted out doom or reward; for He is 
Judge and standard of judgment, He is authority 
and law, in one: God will judge the world in 
righteousness by that Man whom He hath 
ordained. Sometime, somehow, somewhere, we 
are to see ourselves as we contrast or compare 
with Him. By varying paths of experience 
every life is travelling to that goal—the com- 
parison of our manhood with the man Jesus 
Christ, and His decision of praise or blame upon 
what we have made of our earthly life. 

§] What a thought is this, that each human life 
is at last, in its turn, to be brought face to face 
with Christ, to be measured with His measure, 
to be contrasted with what we know Him to be. 
We know what He is, the preacher of the 
Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount, the 
meek and lowly in heart, the Holy One and 
the Just, the Crucified for sin. Think what it 
must be, no longer to read of that life in a book, 
and look at it at our leisure at a distance, but 
to feel ourselves without escape, confronted with 
its Presence. And yet this is what is to come, 
if words mean anything. 

Let us take three quite definite types, and 
picture them as they stand in the presence of 
this Judge. 


1. Here is one who has lived what we may 
call the senswal life—the life in which the baser 
appetites have been allowed to conquer, the 
life in which the body has had the upper hand 
of the soul. The pleasures of palate and 
i Giron and tingling nerve—these be the gods 
of some of the sons of men, who wear plainly 
enough the brandmarks of the service. Think 
of such souls appearing before the Son of Man— 
the impure ficiore the pure, the sensual before 
the spiritual. Even before some types of human 
goodness they have felt ashamed; what will 
they say of themselves before Him? Will 
there be need of any sentence of condemnation ? 
Will they not shrink back into the darkness, 
self-condemned ? 


O moon and stars, forgive! and thou, clear 

heaven, } 
Look pureness back into me! Oh, great God! 
Why, why, in wisdom and in grace’s name, 
And in the name of saints and saintly thoughts, 
Of mothers, and of sisters, and chaste wives, 
And angel woman-faces we have seen, 

1 Dean Church. 
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And angel woman-spirits we have guessed, 
And innocent sweet children, and pure love, 
Why did I ever one brief moment’s space 
But parley with this filthy Belial ? 1 


2. Here is a soul that has lived the frivolous 
life—not sensual, not grossly wicked, but just 
witless, careless, thoughtless. One of the marks 
of our age is its light-hearted gaiety, its per- 
petual quest of enjoyment, its mood of laughter, 
that which the French call légéreté. You see it 
in the fascination which sport has for thousands ; 
in that devotion to the cinema which draws men 
and women to it night after night; in the dis- 
like of books whose reading will involve mental 
concentration and earnestness. 

§] William Watson pictures in one of his 
poems some of the great souls of former ages 
looking down upon our modern world, and he 
thinks that to them our chief blemish would 
be our frivolous spirit, our lack of gravity and 


depth. 


I think the immortal servants of mankind, 
Who, from their graves, watch by how slow 
degrees 
The World-Soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most Man’s barren levity of mind, 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless 
lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


{| M. Coillard tells us that, among the Barotsé, 
when a dweller in the country meets a townsman 
from the capital, and asks how things are faring, 
he will, if all is well on the surface, get the 
hilarious reply, ‘ The king amuses himself, and 
the drums are still beating.’ ? 

There are many who waste their lives just 
through lack of a serious purpose; they turn 
life’s garment into a jester’s motley when they 
might wear it like a robe of state. There is no 
need that the glow and sparkle should go out of 
life—that spring should lose its brightness or 
summer its richness. Yet spring was given to 
men for sowing and summer for ripening ; and 
what if there be no harvest when autumn 
comes? Think how Christ lived His life, 
pleasing not Himself, but finishing the Father’s 


1 Clough, Dipsychus. 
2 On the Threshold of Central Africa. 
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work. And think that He, who lived our life 
and lived it so, is to be our Judge. Will it be 
easy to face His gaze, if we have only a few 
faded flowers to show Him instead of the rich 
sheaves we might have had of honourable 
attainment and of useful service ? 


3. Here is another soul that has lived the 
selfish life. Perhaps this is not always to be 
clearly distinguished from the two other types : 
the sensual life is always a selfish life; the 
frivolous life is very often selfish, surprisingly 
hard and cruel beneath its butterfly clothing. 
But this third type is sufficiently distinct to be 
spoken of separately. This is the tribe of Cain, 
who ask, not with their lips only, but in their 
lives, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ This is the 
company of those who see no joy in helpfulness, 
and no glory in service, and no beauty in the 
spirit of the Cross. What will such souls say 
of themselves as they contrast themselves with 
Christ ? Surely if ever selfishness can be struck 
to its mean heart with guilt and fear, it will be 
in the hour when it stands before the Lord of 
Love, and has to face itself in the light of what 
He was and is. 

These are only types, and no life has all its 
meaning unfolded in any one descriptive name ; 
each life is a mixture of many types. Yet each 
soul, knowing itself and knowing something of 
Christ, may thus picture itself before Him. To 
the fact that the first generation of Christians 
did so, we owe, perhaps, on the human side of 
their production, our four Gospels. ‘ The fact 
that Christ’s life was narrated at all was due 
ultimately to the need felt by the early Christians 
for some knowledge of His laws. They looked 
forward to appearing before His tribunal, where 
He was to be their Judge ; their fate depended 
on their obedience to His precepts. Hence it 
was essential to know these, in order that life 
might be regulated by them exactly and con- 
scientiously.’1 For us, as for them, this 
doctrine puts an unspeakable solemnity into life. 
He is ‘a Son of Man.’ He has lived our life. 
He has shown what it may be. If we have 
trailed our life in the mire, what shall we say 
for ourselves in His presence who lived the same 
life, and yet made it so noble and so wonderful ? 

But this doctrine has also at the heart of it a 
great joy. Because He is Son of Man, true Man, 
He knows and can be touched with a feeling of 

1 Moffatt, The Historical New Testament. 


our infirmities. And because He is so kind and 
so tender, so ready to help, so eager to bless, 
this is what we must do. We must begin at 
once to bring the Judge and the judgment day 
down. from the future to the present, from the 
shining courts of heaven to our own hearts: 
there we must build a throne for Him, and ask 
Him to give His verdict continually upon all 
we are and all we do. Indeed, we must be even 
bolder ; we must ask Him to be Teacher as well 
as Judge, not only praising or blaming what we 
have done, but guiding us by His counsel into 
the knowledge of all our duty. Nay, we must 
be bolder yet. We must ask Him to be Saviour 
also—not only counselling, but keeping; not only 
commanding, but regenerating and strength- 
ening; not only pointing to a fairer future, 
but cleansing from the defiling past. And if 
we do this, then to stand before the Son of Man 
at the last will not indeed lose its solemnity, but 
at the heart of the solemnity there will be an 
overflowing and everlasting gladness. For we 
shall stand before One who has proved Himself 
in this life our best Friend, and who still may 
be trusted to the uttermost as our Friend and 
Keeper, through all that may lie before us in the 
life beyond the grave. 


The Value of the Bible 


John v. 39.—‘ Ye search the scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life; and these are 
they which bear witness of me’ (R.V.). 


OxviousLy our Lord was speaking of the Old 
Testament only, but we take His words in their 
widest application to the Scriptures as a whole. 
“These are they,’ said Jesus, ‘which bear 
witness of me.’ Here the highest of all 
authorities has sanctioned a standpoint from 
which the Scriptures may be regarded, and has 
laid down a test by which a right study of them 
may be discovered. 


1. In this Divine library which we call ‘ The 
Bible ’ there are some sixty-six books, written 
in different lands, among different races, in 
widely different ages, by widely different men ; 
various forms of literature, expressions of 
thought and feeling and truth not, by any 
means, always in harmony with one another. 
Yet somehow these books found one another 
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out, and gathered themselves together from all 
their various sources, and became in the course 
of human life welded together into a unity, and 
that unity has remained so real and permanent 
and sure that the knockings and collisions of 
many centuries have utterly failed to dissolve 
it or to break it up. 

§| ‘The phenomenon of the Bible . . . is as 
if in England we should have a volume, the 
product of English minds, beginning with 
Cedmon or with Alfred, and ending, let us 
say, with Wordsworth or with Tennyson, which 
should yet be recognized as not only a Collec- 
tion, embracing elements of poetical and prose 
narrative, devotion, morals, and what not, 
each element carrying its own colour of char- 
acter and of time, but also as a Work, full of 
inner unities, portable and usable as the ordered 
product of a presiding thought.’ 4 

And the secret of this unity that binds in 
one this amazing literature is this—that it all 
centres in Jesus Christ ; it all has some relation 
to Him. We might talk, perhaps, of its being 
the frame and He the picture within. We 
might, perhaps, rather say that it is the picture 
and He the central figure to whom all the other 
figures are subordinate. As Principal Rainy 
has said: “ When you have taken the Christian 
revelation to pieces, the living whole draws 
itself together again, looks you in the face, 
refuses to be conceived in that manner, reclaims 
its scattered members, and reasserts itself to be 
a great burst of coherent life and light centring 
in Christ.’ 

The reason that the world needs the Bible is 
because the world needs Christ, and the world 
cannot find Christ sufficingly but in the Bible. 
We must not be guilty of Bibliolatry. The Bible 
is a thing not to be worshipped but to be studied. 
These writings in actual experience advanced no 
dogmatic claims whatever for themselves at the 
beginning, but simply proved what they were 
by what they could do. They proved them- 
selves then as they can prove themselves to-day, 
not by dogmatic assertion, but by the unanswer- 
able proof of personal experience in the indivi- 
dual and the community. 

The great need—the great effort—of this and 
every age is to get behind the form and letter 
of the Bible to its spiritual substance. The 
Bible is no accumulation of words—Greek or 
Hebrew or Aramaic or Latin or English. It is 

1 H.C. G. Moule, Faith : Its Nature and its Work, 170. 
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a life, a spirit, a force, an energy that cannot die. 
It is the record of human aspiration, of burning 
thoughts, of noble dreams, of passionate con- 
victions ; yes, and the record of the preparation 
for, the culmination of, something more than 
these. For the centre of the Bible, its Alpha 
and Omega, He who alone gives to it the mean- 
ing and consistency of an organic whole, is the 
living Christ. It is our task not only to study 
the Bible—to be in familiar contact with its 
great menaces and compassions, and to live in 
the atmosphere of its pure ideals—but also to 
study the Bible in a particular way. We must 
study it not so much in its isolated texts—for 
you can prove exactly opposite doctrines by 
the quotation of such texts—but in its range 
and spirit, in its great underlying principles, in 
the truths that are inexplicably wrought into 
the very fibre and tissue of its life. We must 
study it, that is to say, more as we study any 
other great literature. Not, indeed, that the 
Bible can be classed with any other literature. 
That there are degrees of inspiration, that 
Beethoven and Shakespeare are inspired, that 
every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above—this is the Christian doctrine. But the 
Bible stands alone, it has no peer among books, 
it is unique and unapproachable, just because 
it is the record of a unique revelation. 

4] I suppose that for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, except very occasionally through accident 
or a sense of unworthiness, scarcely a day has 
gone over my head on which I have not once 
(the last thing at night), and often more than 
once, read a portion of the Bible. The result is 
that now I find it fresher, stronger, more con- 
vineing, more full of hidden meaning than I 
did when I began this exercise. ‘Search the 
Scriptures ’ was a very great and potent saying, 
for in them I think is life. 


2. The Bible is the record of a clear and 
ever-growing revelation of God as faithful and 
unchangeable, the Redeemer of men. Which 
came first—the record, the revelation, or the 
redemption? Always the redemption. God 
found the Israelites in Egypt of old. The first 
thing He did was to redeem them. God saw 
the world as it was nineteen hundred years ago, 
and what He did was to send the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Redemption first. But there cannot 
be redemption without revelation. When the 

1 H. Rider Haggard, A Note on Religion, 8. 
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Israelites found themselves a degraded and 
immoral set of people redeemed by God’s mighty 
love and strong hand, they began to say, What 
kind of a God must it be that does this for us ? 
They had a vision of the character of God. 
Redemption came first, redemption in its 
essence, and then there came the revelation. 
And so with regard to the Supreme redemption. 
And then came the question, What kind of God 
must it be who sends one like Jesus Christ into 
a world like this? The greatest thing that God 
has ever done was to send Jesus Christ into the 
world of human life. Redemption comes first, 
and is a matter of history, and will remain there. 
But from the redemption we pass on to the 
revelation. Then thirdly, and it comes third 
and never first, we get the record of the great 
redemption. God moved men by His spirit to 
give a record of it in what we call the Old 
Testament ; and, similarly, He led men to give 
us a record of that Redemption in which they 
found the revelation of God, in what we call the 
New Testament. It was not that God began by 
dropping an infallible Bible from heaven. It 
was God beginning in history. He did things in 
human life, and the things He did revealed 
Himself, and showed men whom they were 
dealing with, and in His own time there came 
the record upon which we rightly set so great 
a store. 


3. The Scriptures, then, contain in a supreme 
sense the things that God has to say, and they 
are needful for the full understanding of His 
purpose and for life according to His will. A 
man or woman may read the Bible from Genesis 
to Revelation, may even study it, may make 
ninety per cent marks at an examination on it, 
and yet the Bible may not be doing for them one 
single scrap of what God brought the Bible into 
existence to do. It was brought into existence 
that men might understand God’s purpose, 
what He made the world for, what He is doing 
with it, what the outcome of it is to be; that 
men might have reconciliation with Him, that 
the elements in their hearts that are hostile to 
God might be daily and sufficiently overcome in 
Christ. The Bible was brought into existence 
that men might find and might serve the Christ, 
and bring the Kingdom of God into the world. 
It is only in proportion as the Holy Spirit, who 
loves to dwell in the Scriptures, works in them 
and works in our hearts as He is permitted by 
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us to work, that something happens which 
makes the Word of God a living thing that 
grips us. 

4, The Canon of Scripture may be closed, but 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit has not ceased. 
We believe that there is no literature in the 
world where the revelation of God is given so 
fully as in our New Testament Scriptures. But 
we feel that the life comes to us, not from the 
record itself, but from communion with Him of 
whom the record tells. Through His own Spirit 
we commune with Him Himself. In the words 
of Coleridge: ‘I meet that im Scripture which 
finds me.’ We feel them to be inspired because 
they inspire us. We search them because 
‘these are they that testify of me.’ It is the 
living Christ we want to find. It is the spirit 
behind the letter that we need. 

‘Open thou mine eyes,’ says the Psalmist, 


| “that I may behold wondrous things out of 


thy law.’ ‘Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy 
precepts.’ The way of God’s precepts is there, 
but we need the Divine teaching, the kind of 
teaching that goes to the roots of a man’s being, 
and to the problems that he has to face day by 
day. What is life making of me? What am 
I making of life? Now it is there that the 
infallibility of Scripture comes in. No phrase 
has been more misunderstood, more abused, 
than that phrase. If we go back to the New 
Testament, to the early Christian fathers, if we 
go back to Luther and to the great men of the 
Reformation, we shall find that what they meant 
by the infallibility of the Bible was this—that 
if you set yourself before it with a childlike 
spirit, and a humble heart, God would infallibly 
find you and you would find God. The secret 
of all genuine and fruitful study of the Bible 
is that we read it with something of the spirit 
with which it was composed. It is only life 
that gets the answer of life. Unless we bring 
to the Bible the spirit of teachableness, the 
steady desire to practise in our daily life the 
spiritual lessons we have learned, it will remain 
a sealed book. A great philosopher, once 
asked whether Christianity were true, merely 
replied, ‘Try it! Try it!’ You cannot know 
the truth of Christ in your mind except in so 
far as you practise it in your life. Act on the 
Bible as far as you understand it, and the rest 
of its teaching will not long be obscure. ‘ Live 
your Bible,’ said Ruskin, ‘ and your doubts will 
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cease.’ Spiritual difficulties disappear when the 
spiritual life is lived. 

Once men have made experiment of Christ 
they will know for themselves that they are in 
touch with a living and mighty Lord. In this 
way the witness of the Church confirms and 
ratifies the witness of the Bible. The New 
Testament and the New Testament Church are 
inseparably connected together. The Bible is 
the text, the Church is the commentary upon it. 
It is more than that: the Church itself is a 
Bible. Indeed, the story of every redeemed 
soul is a Bible. All the mighty assertions of 
the Written Word are confirmed in the experi- 
ence of the saints. 

{| What T. R. Glover says is true: ‘The 
Gospels are not four, but ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands, and 
the last word of every one of them is this: 
Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.’ 


The Praise of Men 


John v. 44.—‘How can ye believe, which receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour that 
cometh from God only ?’ 

1. We may be perfectly sure that whatever was 
our Lord’s intention in these words, it was never 
His wish that any words of His should reduce 
the amount of natural good-feeling in the world. 
' Everything that was natural, spontaneous, the 
genuine flow of real feeling, our Lord warmly 
approved. He chose a child and pointed to a 
child as the type of the citizen of heaven. 

It would be against our whole sense of Christ 
to suppose that He would say anything to 
restrain the flow of human kindness, or to check 
the natural instinct of simple and loving souls 
to say out what they feel in the way of gratitude 
or appreciation. We know how, on at least 
one occasion, He Himself was vexed and 
saddened for a moment, to find that of the ten 
men whom He had cleansed of leprosy only one 
came back to thank Him. If there is one thing 
more certain than another as to the influence 
which the religion of Christ is designed to have 
upon us, it is that it should make us more open, 
more hearty and unrestrained in the loving 
things we say to one another, in the generous 
judgments we pass upon one another. 

§| Dr Dale tells how once in an evil mood of 
despondency he was passing along one of the 
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streets of Birmingham, when a poor but decently 
dressed woman, laden with parcels, stopped him 
and said, ‘God bless you, Dr Dale!’ Her face 
was unknown to him. ‘ Thank you,’ he said, 
‘but what is your name?’ ‘ Never mind my 
name,’ she answered ; ‘ but if you could only 
know how you have made me feel hundreds of 
times, and what a happy home you have given 
me! God bless you!’ Then she was gone. 
Said Dale, ‘ The mist broke, the sunlight came, 
I breathed the free air of the mountains of God.’ 
The truth of this matter is quite simple. Our 
Lord is not dealing with the giving of praise or 
honour ; He is dealing with the receiving of it. 
He is simply putting us on guard against a 
wrong and sinful use to which we may put that 
praise and approval of friends which, used 
properly, may be such a blessing to us, and such 
an assistance to our own best life. The danger 
which He discovers to us is one which we can 
see very clearly once our minds are directed to 
it. What is it? It is the danger of receiving 
honour one of another; the danger of making 
it the final standard of our private life, and later 
on of being satisfied with it. In fact, the danger 
here is the danger everywhere—it is the danger 
of stopping, of cutting ourselves off from God. 


2. It is not only in the region of our moral life 
that it is disastrous to be satisfied with the 
approval of men: in every other region of 
spiritual life the same peril besets men. 

We have a phrase which we apply to one who 
is quite obviously satisfied with the lower 
judgment—we say ‘he plays to the gallery.’ 
We mean that he loves the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. We mean that he 
prefers to be paid for his work in the baser coin. 
He has no ambition for the lonely approval of 
his conscience as an artist. He has done with 
all real effort and aspiration. He has chosen 
this world, and by his choice has cut himself off 
from God. He is not without a reward. He is 
paid for his work. There is nothing standing 
to his credit in God’s books—as there is some- 
thing standing to the credit of every humble 
spirit. Doubtless he has his lonely and un- 
happy hours when he comes home and sits down 
with himself, and when there crowd round about 
his spirit the greater things he might have done, 
the noble poverty he might still have had, and 
the holier compensations. Doubtless hours of 
that kind come to him, when he sees through 
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himself, when he pronounces judgment upon 
himself, when he agrees that with all his getting, 
he has lost God and lost his own soul. And 
these words of Jesus come back to us—* How 
can ye believe, which receive honour one from 
another, and seek not the honour which comes 
from God only ? ’ 


It’s like those eerie stories nurses tell 

Of how some actor on a stage played Death, 

With pasteboard crown, sham orb and tinsell’d 
dart, 

And called himself the monarch of the world ; 

Then going in the tire-room afterward, 

Because the play was done, to shift himself, 

Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly, 

The moment he had shut the closet door, 

By Death himself. Thus God might touch a 
Pope 

At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 

And whose part he presumed to play just now. 

Best be yourself, imperial, plain and true ! 


§| Browning tells of Verdi conducting a cheap 
and unworthy work of his own in Florence. At 
the close of the performance, Verdi knowing all 
the time that it was a poor thing, the audience 
rose in a body and applauded, throwing roses 
at the composer, and so on. There he stood 
drinking in the praise, acknowledging it, until, 
looking round, his eye fell upon Rossini—his 
eye fell upon one who saw through the whole 
miserable business, his eye fell upon a master— 
upon Rossini sitting patient in his stall. 


3. In our Lord’s view, there is only one form 
of final failure and that is when we lose our sense 
of God—of God who is in all perfection what 
we at our best are so poorly and fitfully. The 
saving attitude for a human soul is the attitude 
of perfect humility, and therefore of- keen and 
living hope: the attitude which the artist 
expressed when, standing before a masterpiece, 
a work infinitely beyond his power but not 
beyond the reach of his admiration, he exclaimed 
with great joy: ‘I also am an artist.’ And so 
in His view anything became a danger which 
threatened to create pride in a man, and to 
destroy his humility. It was for this reason 
that Jesus said His severe things about the love 
of money and the inordinate pursuit of it. His 
quarrel with riches was that they brought with 
them the risk of robbing a man of his simpleness 


and humility. There was the danger that his 
riches would flatter him ; that they would erect 
a lower standard of action within him; that he 
would take credit to himself for being rich and 
forget that he was all the time only what he was 
at heart. 


4, One of the two great motives by which 
man lives is the motive of standing well with 
somebody. The final motive of our Christian 
faith is that we shall stand well with Christ. It 
was the faith of Christ Himself that that would 
be sufficient motive for His disciples through 
all the ages. He believed that something had 
happened between Him and them, of such a 
kind, that for ever afterwards anything less, 
anything which as they looked at Christ seemed 
to have His disapproval, would in course of time 
become distasteful to them. And that as a 
matter of history is the fact. There is a sense 
in which Christ has spoiled everything, in order 
to make something else possible. For Christ 
has interposed His own blessed Face; with 
the result that certain things have lost their 
taste. Two thousand years ago we might have 
decided not to be troubled with this new con- 
science which Christ has brought into the 
world ; but to-day it is too late. There is no 
future for the human race now unless in con- 
formity to the secret approval of Christ.1 


Feeding the Five Thousand 


John vi. 5, 6.—‘ When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and 
saw a great company come unto him, he saith unto Philip, 
Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? And 
this he said to prove him: for he himself knew what he 
would do.’ 

THE occasion for the miracle arose, as usual, 
quite simply. Jesus had retired to the east 
side of the sea of Tiberias, probably to a spot 
near Bethsaida Julias, that He might have some 
rest. But the people, eager to see more miracles, 
followed Him round the head of the lake, and, 
as they went, their number was augmented by 
members of a Passover caravan which was 
forming in the neighbourhood, or was already 
on the march. This inconsiderate pursuit of 
Jesus, instead of offending Him, touched Him ; 
and as He marked them toiling up the hill in 
groups, or one by one, some quite spent with a 
long and rapid walk, mothers dragging hungry 
1 J. A. Hutton, The Dark Mile, 123. 
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children after them, His first thought was, What 
can these poor tired people get to refresh them 
here? He therefore turns to Philip with the 
question, ‘ Whence are we to buy bread that 
these may eat?’ This He said, John tells us, 
“to prove’ or test Philip. Apparently this 
disciple was a shrewd business man, quick to 
calculate ways and means, and rather apt to 
scorn the expectations of faith. Every man 
must rid himself of the defects of his qualities. 
And Jesus now gave Philip an opportunity to 
overcome his weakness-in-strength by at last 
boldly confessing his inability and the Lord’s 
ability—by saying, We have neither meat nor 
money, but we have Thee. But Philip, like 
many another, missed his opportunity, and, 
wholly oblivious of the resources of Jesus, casts 
his eye rapidly over the crowd and estimates 
that ‘seven pounds’ worth of bread would 
scarcely suffice to give each enough to stay 
immediate cravings. Philip’s friend Andrew as 
little as himself divines the intention of Jesus, 
and naively suggests that the whole provision 
he can hear of in the crowd is a little boy’s five 
loaves and two fishes. 

The time for the manifestation of Divine 
power and help had come, and Jesus commanded 
the disciples to arrange the whole crowd in 
groups of hundreds and fifties upon the green 
hill-slope. Then, taking the loaves and fishes 
in His hands, He began, after He had given 
thanks to God, to break them and, by means of 
His disciples, to distribute them through the 
great company. Steadily the distribution con- 
tinued until all had had plenty. Indeed there 
was an abundance left, and the disciples were 
bidden to gather this up in order that there 
should be no waste. The fragments amounted 
to twelve basketfuls. 

What lessons can we draw from the story for 
our strengthening and inspiration ? 


1. The first is that ours is a Master who can 
never be taken by surprise, but who, on the 
contrary, is the surprise of all who come into 
contact with Him. He is Master whenever we 
meet Him, Lord of His own soul as well as of 
the materials He deigns to use. In deepest 
truth, He is the one supreme miracle of our 
humanity, and to know Him at all is to know 
that what He fain would do that He was able 
to do. That our Lord had unique power over 
men and things is an indubitable fact of history, 


and it all sprang from what He Himself was, and 
its line of wonder has gone throughout the 
world. It is our deadening familiarity with 
austere, spiritual realities that so often prevents 
our own hearts from registering that profound 
sense of surprise which so frequently stormed 
the souls of the disciples. A Francis Thompson 
of our own day has to tell us 


Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


It is when we are able to rise to this sensitiveness 
of soul-perception that we are able to accept the 
word, ‘ He himself knew what he would do.’ He 
knew, and He still knows! It is a mighty com- 
fort in any soul’s hour of desperate perplexity. 
This miracle has been denied on the score 
that it was uselessly performed; that there 
was no great need, no gnawing hunger of many 
hours of abstinence from food; that Jesus 
might easily and with composure have sent the 
crowd away to buy their own food. But when 
one stops to think about it, the thought comes 
itself within the mind that, if the Christ only 
met extraordinary needs, then the greater part 
of our life would lie beyond His province, since 
our usual need is of an ordinary nature, to meet 
which is the main concern. Moreover, the care 
that can stoop to a ministry along more or less 
normal planes may well rise to the greater when 
they appear. Is it not a help to feel that at 
times an ordinary need is sufficient to call forth 
His power? Said an old lady: ‘I seem to be 
always washing the same dishes.’ And, mutatis 
mutandis, what is life but that? It is one of 
the most royal distinctions of our Lord that He 
took a keen interest in the ordinary facts of 
daily life. It was to a cottage home in Nazareth 
He came, and not to the palace of the king. 
Hence the depth as well as the height of His 
ministry. Otherwise more than half His world, 
almost the whole of it, would lie beyond His 
grace—that exquisite love and care He so 
wonderfully laid in the hands of ‘ publicans and 
sinners.’ In one of the Agrapha, or Unwritten 
Sayings of Jesus, one finds these words, ‘ Raise 
the stone and there shalt thou find me; cleave 
the wood and there am I.’ All such is of the 
same fine spun web of this incident, so like Him 
that now it is impossible to think of Him with- 
out stressing His profound care for the lowliest 
needs of life. Far from taking away from the 
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validity of this miracle, it rather substantiates 
its actuality. The passion of His life was to 
serve, and doubtless at times He had to curb 
its exercise in outward demonstration lest (as 
was so often the case) He be desired rather for 
His wonder-working powers than for Himself. 


2. The second thought gathers about the 
disciples’ sense of the insignificant and Jesus’ 
treatment of it. The words ‘ What are they 
among so many,’ lay bare the disciples’ feeling 
of how hopelessly insignificant the five loaves 
and two fishes are. It is the natural feeling, 
but for all that it enables our Lord to lay down 
in action, as it were, another ‘ Doctrine of the 
Remnant.’ A handful of food, and a whole 
multitude is fed; a measure of loyalty, and ‘I 
will draw all men unto me.’ To the disciples’ 
sense of the insignificant He gives the terse 
command, ‘ Bring them hither to me’ (Matt. 
xiv. 18). In themselves they constituted the 
almost negligible, but they were just what the 
Master needed. The world has often wakened 
to the fact that what was seemingly of little 
worth has become a vehicle of great value in the 
Master’s service. Many lives in their order are 
of as much relative significance to the world as 
the loaves and fish were to the needs of the 
crowd. But when one thinks, or rather tries 
to think, on Jesus’ plane of thought, humanity 
itself seems to have neither the high nor the 
low; men and women are the children of the 
one Heavenly Father, and at home there are no 
distinctions. Thus to affirm implicitly God’s 
minute care for and appreciation of the worth of 
the most insignificant of earth’s people is to 
invest life with a halo otherwise unseen and 
altogether impossible. It is the distinction of 
the religion of Jesus! Wrote a talented woman 
to her friend: ‘ May life to you never lose its 
halo!’ Even so! The God who can clothe 
even the weeds of a despised hedgerow with such 
a wonder and range of delicate beauty to the 
despair of the greatest genius of man, must 
bespeak within Himself a profound love for 
what in men’s eyes is often the purely negligible 
—insignificance itself. 

§] Thurston Hopkins wrote of George Borrow : 
‘He crossed out the word commonplace from 
his dictionary. The gipsy, the prize-fighter, 
the tramp, and the outcast, were not common 
to him ; they were the persistent repetition of 
God’s miracles.’ 
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3. The third thought suggested is this: It is 
the Master’s blessing that makes all the differ- 
ence. There lay a certain value in the loaves 
and fishes, but it was the Master’s unique con- 
tribution that made them of adequate service 
to the thousands of hungry folk. When the 
hands (yet to be pierced with the nail that from 
out their pain a universe might be redeemed) 
took the common barley loaves of the earth, 
and the tiny fish of the sea, they gave to their 
earthliness and comparative worthlessness some- 
thing corresponding to the deepest grace of 
heaven, the grace that can make a saint out of a 
sinner, a derelict of a Thames embankment to 
become the author of The Hound of Heaven. It 
is the blessing that makes all the difference ; it 
made it then and it makes it now. It is the 
Divine plus that so often shocks a sceptical 
world out of its scepticism. 

And it is our redemption that it is so. After 
all, our small gifts of mind and heart and 
strength are puny in whatever way we view 
them, but our view and the Master’s possible 
use of them may be utterly at variance with each 
other—and marvellously so. What a remnant 
it is that we can offer even when we desire to 
give allwecan. The spare hours of the business 
man in the Sunday School; the brief leisure of 
the home-mother for prayer and meditation ; 
the scanty time of the student—what are these 
to such a needy world as ours? How many 
would give more than their ‘ five loaves and two 
small fish ’ if only they could, but it is all they 
have to give. Is it worth while giving? Do 
we actually give as much? If so, here lies our 
comfort—that we are able to do the essential 
thing, the thing that will make possible the 
unique difference, namely, the actual laying of 
our small ‘ remnants,’ whether of weeks or days 
or simply hours, whether of body or mind or 
soul, within the Pierced Hands. The world 
spoke itself in the word of the disciples, ‘ What 
are these among so many ?’ but heaven spoke 
as the earth cannot speak when Jesus said, 
‘ Bring them hither to me.’ 

{| Catherine Booth, in a letter to her son 
Bramwell, writes: ‘ Pray for me, pray for me, 
and let us give ourselves to the promotion of 
God’s glory, and let us ever remember that God 
is glorified in the full consecration of what we 
have, be it small or great; He desires not the 
increase of five talents for the loan of one, but 
a full, perfect consecration of that one to His 
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own honour, and whoever renders this, He pro- 
nounces as hearty a “ Well done” upon, as 
upon him who has received ten. I have often 
erred here. I will try to remember in future 
that all I have is all He wants; you remember 
it too, dearest, and be not anxious because you 
have not as much talent as this or that man, 
but only to have what you have fully sanctified, 
and you will realize the end of your existence 
as fully and glorify God as much in your sphere 
as Gabriel does in his,’ } 


The Illusion of Arithmetic 
John vi. 9.—‘ There is a lad here.’ 


Tue Feeding of the Five Thousand did not take 
place as a demonstration of supernatural power. 
When Jesus saw that it was interpreted in that 
way He immediately left the multitude and 
went away into the wilderness to be alone. 

The story is not intended to fasten our interest 
upon a transient incident which took place 
hundreds of years ago, but to teach us eternal 
principles. The hungry multitude forms a 
parable. The little boy with his five loaves and 
two fishes is a parabolic figure. The disciple 
Philip making his arithmetical calculations is a 
parable; and the gathering up of the twelve 
baskets of fragments which remained over and 
above is also an eternal parable. It is intended 
to discountenance a certain attitude of mind 
towards life’s forces, which we may call the 
arithmetical attitude. It is a significant way 
of teaching that the powers of man, when linked 
with the powers of the Divine, are capable of 
incredible amplification. It enshrines a gospel 
concerning life’s remainders. 


1. The sum that was set for Philip to work 
out was absurdly simple. He had only to count 
the number of people present and then estimate 
the cost per head of feeding them. Philip based 
the cost per head at one farthing. It was a 
simple thing to calcalute how many farthings 
would be required to give each of five thousand 
people something to eat. It is the arithmeti- 
eal way of looking at life. We are all rather 
partial to it. Arithmetic seems to us to be an 
exact science. We grow weary of problems 
and speculations. We would like, if we could, 
to get down to some basis concerning life which 

1 Bramwell Booth, These Fifty Years, 17. 


is perfectly sure and which never varies from 
age to age. 

But it is not so easy as it appears even 
to estimate loaves and fishes. ‘There is a 
lad here,’ and there is something about the 
lad which confuses all our calculations. Why, 
Nature herself loves multiplication rather than 
simple addition. Here are a few seeds, it may 
be of wheat, and lo, they produce twenty, thirty, 
or sixtyfold! There is an expulsive multiplying 
force in Nature which confounds our arithmetic. 

§] When I was a boy, a great earthquake 
took place in the ocean regions north-west of 
Australia. There was a little island there called 
Krakatoa, part of which was swallowed up in 
the sea, while the rest of it was covered with 
volcanic ash to an average depth of one hundred 
feet. Lvery living thing must have perished— 
no seed could possibly have survived. Yet 
some twenty years afterwards, when a party of 
scientists visited the island, they found it not 
a thing of desolation but like a green emerald 
floating upon a silver sea, The growth was so 
dense they had to cut their way through with 
bill-hooks. They found no fewer than eighty- 
seven varieties of vegetation. They stayed 
long enough to investigate the mystery, and 

erceived that multitudes of animalcule had 
acne upon the volcanic ash, regarding it as 
their Garden of Eden. They had lived out 
their little lives, leaving their microscopic bodies 
to fertilize the soil, supplying the nitrogen and 
other qualities needed, and the winds and the 
birds, bearing various seeds, had done the rest. 

We are always estimating the power of the 
world to feed its population. Every now and 
again, in the newspapers, an estimate is given 
of the extent of the coming harvest and the 
potential fertility of one land or another. These 
forecasts and estimates never get down to the 
root of things. There is more involved than 
the mere productivity of the earth. There is 
always something human, there is always some- 
thing psychological, which complicates the 
issue. They tell us every now and again that 
the earth cannot feed more than an estimated 
population. But we have never seen yet an 
earth in which men, in harmony with the 
Divine, were earnestly intent upon seeing that 
no son of man went hungry. If we were to see 
such a thing as that, the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand in the days of Christ would seem like 

1 F. W. Norwood. 
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a mere prophetic gleam of what Nature can do 
when she and man and God work together in 
harmony. 


2. To go a step farther. When we count 
men and women we are nearly always wrong. 
There is no fallacy which has been more often 
exposed in history than that of counting men. 
Nobody yet has ever learned to count a crowd. 
‘There is a lad here.’ In importance he may 
reduce the rest of your crowd to the significance 
of cyphers. Every notable name in our annals 
is a name that has confounded arithmetic. 
Would we say that the population of England 
in the seventeenth century was so many millions, 
counting Oliver Cromwell precisely in the same 
way as we counted the groom who saddled his 
horse for him ? 

{| One of his generals once stated that the 
appearance of Napoleon on the field of battle 
was equivalent to a reinforcement of forty 
thousand men. This reputation stood him in 
good stead during the campaign which cul- 
minated in the great victory of Austerlitz. By 
some mistake Napoleon had allowed his advance 
guard to be cut off and hemmed in by the 
Austrian forces. Taking a sudden resolution, 
he travelled rapidly through the night and 
arrived in the French camp just as the troops 
had awakened to the hopelessness of their 
predicament and were preparing to surrender. 
But the moment they saw him the whole 
situation changed as if by magic. Though the 
numbers against them were more than ten to 
one, every soldier suddenly became inspired 
with the conviction that the enemy was already 
beaten, and when the envoys arrived from the 
opposite side to demand their instant capitula- 
tion they laughed in their faces. The dismay 
of the Austrian officers was extreme, too, when, 
instead of the dispirited handful of men they 
had expected to greet they were ushered into 
the presence of Napoleon himself. So far from 
coming to dictate terms to a beaten foe they 
were sent back to tell their own commander 
that unless they themselves surrendered at 
discretion and without delay they would be 
annihilated. And as a matter of fact they did 
surrender without striking a blow.! 

Anybody who loves Robert Louis Stevenson 
must have resented at first that candid biog- 
raphy by J. A. Steuart, and Lloyd Osborne’s 

+R. J. Campbell. 


revelations of the weak side of that great man. 
Mr Strachey made many people angry because 
he told us so much about Queen Victoria. In 
America they idealize Abraham Lincoln. He 
seems to them little less than a patron saint. 
William Herndon, one of the men who knew 
him best, wrote another biography with the 
definite intention of stripping away illusions 
and showing us a more human, though an 
intrinsically greater, Lincoln with the little 
excrescences and deformities he never quite 
threw off. 

There is a mean way of thinking about big 
men, and there are people who are only too 
glad to think that way. They present you 
with their incontrovertible facts, and say, 
‘Call hom a great man? Look at his weak- 
nesses, look at his meannesses.’ That is your 
arithmetical calculation, but it is false. They 
were great men in spite of everything. Nay, 
who knows if they were not perhaps greater 
because of these things. They let some parts 
of their life remain undeveloped because they 
gave such marvellous strength and vitality to 
certain great aims and causes. The little side 
is part of the big man, but whoever judges big 
men by their weaknesses is an arithmetical 
microbe. There is something ‘ over and above ’ 
in every great life, something we cannot cal- 
culate, some expulsive force we cannot analyse. 


3. ‘Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost’—not the fingered and 
half-eaten morsels that a careless crowd left to 
be trampled in the grass, but the broken, yet 
unused, portions of bread that the disciples 
had not distributed, because the multitude 
had enough. They who had merely eaten had 
nothing over, or what there was was negligible. 
They who had served had a basket full. It is 
a parable of eternal significance. There is no 
question in life more appealing, more significant, 
than the question of its remainders. We can 
make our arithmetical estimate. We can cal- 
culate the years if we leave a slight margin 
for uncertainties. What will be left over when 
life is finished ? 

This generation has had its wings clipped ; it 
can take no flights of faith and hope into the 
world beyond. It is only now that it is begin- 
ning to let its wings grow again. Faith will 
come again. It cannot be that this little globe 
we call the earth, a mere fragment amidst 
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multitudes of worlds greater than itself, is the 
only sphere of destiny. It cannot be that this 
half-expended, unexhausted thing we call the 
human soul has no future beyond the grave. 
Faith will come again, ah !—but right here and 
now there is already something in life over and 
above all arithmetical estimates of its value. 
There is a lad here—a lad who might put his 
little basket with its fragments of food into 
association with the Divine and find himself 
made bread-giver to the multitude. There is 
something in us over and above the circum- 
stances which we are facing. There is a Divine 
grace that can make us adequate. 

Let us believe in it more and more. Let us 
keep on believing in it, let us test it. There is a 
Divine dynamic that, linked with our human 
frailty, can make life splendid and marvellously 
fruitful. 


Care for the Fragments 


John vi. 12.—‘ Gather up the fragments that remain, 

that nothing be lost.’ 
1. TuEse words, slight as they seem, and 
humble as was the sphere to which they were 
first applied, are as a window through which 
we may look into the gracious soul of Jesus, 
They are not random words; they are words 
that rose from the very bottom of His heart, 
revealing the depths of its tenderness and the 
impulse of His entire ministry. Spoken first of 
fragments of bread, they are symbolic of His 
consuming and undying interest in fragments 
of every kind—of time, of manhood, of every 
broken thing. 

Very wonderful is this whole scene, and most 
wonderful of all is Jesus. The vast, hungry 
crowd is gathered in a spot, not far from that 
lakeside, where there was much grass. Jesus 
faces the crowd, and here, as everywhere, He 
is the Master, Gracious as He is He speaks as 
one having authority, and at once the move- 
ment and confusion of the crowd change to 
order and beauty. They recline in companies 
upon the green grass, and, with a true eye for 
the picturesque, Mark—or his informant— 
compares them, as they lay, with the brilliant 
colours of their dresses showing up against the 
grass, to flower beds. It is a happy picture; a 
touching one, too, when we think of the sore 
and troubled hearts that beat beneath many a 
coloured robe. 


vi. 12 


But all was not over when the feast was done, 
The greatest thing was yet to come, and Jesus 
was yet to utter one of His most memorable 
words. There were broken pieces left, enough 
to satisfy other hungry men, and these must 
not be carelessly wasted. There were possi- 
bilities in the fragments which none saw but 
Jesus; so, ‘when the people were satisfied, 
Jesus said to his disciples, Gather up the 
fragments—the broken pieces—that remain, 
that nothing be lost.’ One might have been 
tempted to marvel at what seems the almost 
too rigid economy of Jesus. Why so much 
interest in fragments of bread? How could 
they ever serve again? But the marvel dies 
away the moment we consider the reason, for 
though Jesus is always authoritative, He is 
always reasonable. ‘ Gather up the fragments,’ 
He says, ‘ in order that not a thing may perish.’ 
The word here is the same as that used of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, the lost son, 


2. This care for the fragments has a hundred 
applications in the life of Jesus. The fragments 
of tvme to Him were very precious, and He did 
not wish that any should perish. The day was 
long enough—for were there not twelve hours 
in it ?—but it was not too long, and there were 
not too many of them in which to do His 
Father’s business. Therefore He gathered up 
its every fragment and filled it full of work or 
rest or prayer; for He never forgot that the 
night was coming when men cannot work. 

Beautiful, too, is the interest of Jesus in the 
ancient fragments of revelation. He knew that 
His Father had spoken to men in the olden 
time; and He treasured those fragments of 
psalm and wisdom and prophecy and gathered 
them together upon Himself. He came not to 
destroy those relics of the past, but to fulfil, 
to complete, to illumine their fragmentary 
suggestions, that nothing might be lost. 

But dearest of all to Jesus were the broken 
lives of men; and here, if anywhere, was the 
passion of His heart that nothing might be lost. 
The world was full of such fragments; but 
Jesus was the first to see how very precious 
they were, and how much could be done with 
them. The womanhood that had been shattered 
by sin He restored to conscience and honour by 
the purity of His mighty love, so that the sinner 
who had been but too well known in the city 
was touched to tears by the sight of Him, and 
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in a penitent burst of pure and grateful devotion, 


fervently kissed His feet. And so, by the magic 
of Christ’s love, was many a fragment of fallen 
nature gathered up and tenderly put together 
again. Love and insight went together—love 
for the fragments, insight into their possi- 
bilities. Every life that is broken—whether 
by poverty or disease, by folly or ignorance, 
by sin or sorrow, by crime or misfortune—is 
another call to arise and do as did the Master, 
who loved the fragments and gave His life that 
they might be made whole. 

§; When Harold Begbie wrote his book about 
some typical cases of men and women whom 
the Salvation Army had rescued from dread- 
ful shame and hopelessness, he called it, very 
appropriately, Broken Earthenware. With a 
wise and loving patience the Army gathered 
these fragments together, and the book tells 
how God’s grace made useful and honoured 
citizens of them. 


3. This great word of Jesus is as applicable 
to the little things of life as to the great. Frag- 
ments of time, of strength and of knowledge are 
squandered and lost just as surely as fragments 
of character, and all for want of taking to heart 
the Master’s simple word. The motto of our 
life should be the motto of His, ‘ That not a 
thing be lost.’ If any useful thing that belongs 
to us perish, we are so much the poorer, so much 
the worse equipped for the work which is given 
to us to do. 

§| John Foster says: ‘If a person were so 
foolish as to throw away a valuable piece of 
money into a pit or into the sea, he would not 
literally throw away anything but the metal ; 
but wrtually he would throw away whatever 
best thing it would have purchased, as bread, 
clothing, medicine, refreshment, etc. Even so 
a person wasting time throws away, not the 
time itself only, but the opportunities and the 
privileges which that time represents.’ 

How then shall we save the fragments from 
perishing ? ‘Gather them up,’ says Jesus ; or, 
more literally and appropriately, ‘ Gather them 
together ’—for the Greek word means precisely 
that. The fragments are impotent so long as 
they are apart; but bring them together and 
see what wonders they will work. One broken 
piece of bread will do little to satisfy a hungry 
man, but twenty such pieces would go a long 
way. 
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So it is with all our scattered and fragmentary 
resources. Every man is meeting every day 
with facts and statements of which it would be 
worth his while to have a permanent and acces- 
sible record. But we trust to our memories— 
those unhappy sieve-like memories—and the 
precious facts filter through and disappear. Or 
if, in a sudden access of wisdom, we record 
them, we do so without system; the records 
are loose, scattered or misplaced, and when 
they are wanted they cannot be found, simply 
because they were not gathered together. Our 
resources are in many cases extensive enough, 
but they are too often useless in the hour of 
necessity, because they are not concentrated. 
The records are here and there and everywhere, 
and thus their cumulative effect is lost. They 
are practically impotent, because they are 
fragmentary. Would it not, then, be common 
prudence to listen to the words of Jesus to His 
disciples, ‘ Gather together the fragments, that 
nothing perish ’ ? 


4. And then there is the surprise of the accu- 
mulated fragments, For we read that when the 
disciples had gathered as the Master had bidden 
them, they took up twelve baskets full. To 
those who gather the fragments there may be 
but seven baskets, or there may be twelve ; but 
one thing is certain, that there will be more, 
far more, than ever they had dared to expect. 
The possibilities of the fragments are infinite, 
and a glad surprise awaits the man who has the 
wisdom to gather them together. He is richer 
than he knows. It may be but the odd moments 
of a day ; but thirty minutes saved a day would 
yield over seven days in the year, and in seven 
continuous days a man who knows his own mind 
may do or learn much. Insight into the value 
of the fragments and will to gather them together 
—this is largely the art of life, and, in its widest 
application, constitutes the gospel of Jesus. 
The man who will gather his sheaves together 
will doubtless come again with joy. 


Christ’s Loyalty to Spiritual Methods 


John vi. 15.—‘ When Jesus therefore perceived that 
they would come and take him by force, to make him a 
king, he departed again into a mountain himself alone.’ 

1. Tue result of our Lord’s early ministry was 
astounding. He leapt at once into an amazing 
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popularity. As the records plainly show, Jesus 
had the whole body of the people at His heels 
like a flock of sheep. Even His enemies— 
dubious of Him but fascinated, their hostility 
still half-dormant—could not tear themselves 
from His influence. Every village for miles 
around sent its quota each day to swell the 
multitude. The crowds about Him were in- 
sufferable in their pressure, and beleaguered 
Him day and night, so that often He had to 
steal away to a mountain-top or a desert place, 
not only for private prayer, but for sheer rest. 
But perhaps with Him these two were one. 

Have we ever considered how little private 
life Jesus had at this time? We know what 
private life means to us. Anyone who lives in 
the public eye realizes that some private life 
may mean the salvation of his soul—a stolen 
moment in the day—a corner of the home which 
he can call his own and where he may relax and 
become his natural self. But Jesus had no 
private life. Even when the prying eyes of the 
crowd were off Him, there were the speculating 
eyes of these twelve big men. He was hedged 
round with eyes—kindly or critical, adoring or 
questioning, reverent or cynical: We read so 
often that they ‘watched’ Him. None the 
less, the amazing thing is how simple, how un- 
consciously unaffected, how serenely natural 
He remained through it all. He was always 
_ Himself, never the official prophet. That in 
— is something that needs to be accounted 
or. 


2. Unfortunately, His popularity was based 
on false hopes, founded on crude popular mis- 
conceptions and “ baseless dreams.’ The people 
were gasping for a worldly kingdom, a free 
Jewish empire, a nation that could revive the 
lost glories of the past, and they imagined that 
they saw in Jesus the type of leader they wanted, 
the very Messiah they desired! Had they 
forgotten what He had always said: ‘ The 
kingdom of heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion’; “ The kingdom of heaven is within you’ ? 

His gospel of the Kingdom had always been 
plainly stated and was unmistakably spiritual. 
He dwelt, for instance, on the nature of the 
Kingdom. It is within you, He said, and it 
comes with no outward appearance or pre- 
tension. .. . As faithfully, He announced its 
terms and its objects. Its terms—repentance, 
faith, and a childlike heart. Its objects—the 
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salvation of the human soul and the salvation 
of the world of human souls. And even more 
pointedly, He unfolded its demands—the good 
life lived in God, love and charity to others, and 
a life of gracious sacrifice. 

He deliberately limited Himself in the work- 
ing of His wonders. There is no record or 
suggestion of any great deed wrought by Him 
for display, for personal pleasure, or for its own 
sake. If we examine His works of grace, we 
shall find that He never exercised His power 
except at the call of urgent need or from the 
passion of His own love. The temptation to 
use His mysterious powers, or to dazzle the 
multitude by display, had been faced and settled 
in that lonely struggle in the desert. Still more, 
He always sought to keep a firm control of 
public enthusiasm. Whenever it grew too 
ardent or threatened to become unreasoning, 
He quietly withdrew Himself to other towns, 
as if to allow the simmering passion to cool. 
Again and again, in this same connection, He 
cautioned grateful people whom He had helped 
not to publish or blazon His reputation abroad. 
It is remarkable how often the records tell us 
that He warned this one or that one to ‘ tell 
no man.’ These injunctions of silence are part 
of a reasoned policy—His desire to win accept- 
ance for the truth of His message alone, not for 
the startling deeds which might so easily inflame 
the unbalanced popular imagination. 


3. They came by force to make Him a King. 
Was it not possible that our Lord could so 
rearrange His own ideas that He might make use 
of this great leverage for the ends of His King- 
dom? Might He not use this unique chance, 
purified of course, for the ends of God? Let us 
think of it fora moment. Although the move- 
ment was selfish so far as the Jews were con- 
cerned, might this not be a way to reach their 
hearts? Into a great social and_ political 
crusade He could have introduced His own 
redeeming passion. Had He accepted the 
supreme authority He could have brought to 
the crowd whom He loved an immense social 
betterment, changed the conditions which made 
it difficult for them to live an upright and 
devout life, brought home to them in the most 
effective way the power and the beauty of His 
teaching concerning God and God’s relations 
to mankind, and the relations of men to each 
other? Would not the visible realization of 
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the principles and spirit of His teaching in the 
actual order and life of a nation have invested 
His gospel with an irresistible charm and been a 
decisive demonstration of its Divine origin ? 


4, Why did our Lord refuse to reign? He 
came to offer men one thing and one thing only 
—God. From the outset He dwelt entirely on 
the spiritual issues of God’s claim. He preached 
God alone—God’s love, God’s forgiveness, God’s 
Fatherhood. But God is a personal offer to a 
man’s soul, and must be personally and intelli- 
gently accepted. We can never force a man 
to accept God against His reason. We might 
as well compel an astronomer to believe that 
the sun moves round the earth. Jesus there- 
fore refused to use His power to subdue the 
world, because, even if He had subdued it, He 
could never subdue it to God. The good life 
in God is something that must be deliberately 
chosen. To save the mass is an impossibility. 
We can only save the individuals who are in the 
world. Salvation is a personal matter. We 
are saved when we turn to God in our great 
need and choose Him as Lord and Saviour. 


There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God, 
And save them by the barrel-load.t 


{| Speaking in London at the Tercentenary 
Commemoration of John Bunyan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said: ‘Some people 
disparage the religion of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
as a self-regarding religion. I think that the 
lesson Bunyan teaches is precisely that funda- 
mental truth which we need to learn more than 
any other to-day; for the real meaning of all 
religion is the solitary pilgrimage of the immortal 
spirit to God. There are burdens which cannot 
be shifted by any legislation ; there is a bitter- 
ness which no material conditions can assuage 
in the slightest degree. We must have the 
courage to remember that, after all, there 
remains this solitary quest of the human spirit 
towards its God. For every man the only true 
picture of the Christian life is this: “I am a 
man who comes from the City of Destruction 
and who is going to Mount Zion. The question 
that matters most is: How am I faring on that 
journey ?”’’ 

Further, this suggested plan of a great 
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national movement represented the second-best. 
Jesus sought a man’s heart, not his person : his 
love, not his mere obedience. His trade is in 
the free affections of a heart that gives itself 
gladly, not because it is driven, but because it 
is won. If He cannot get this, He will have 
nothing else. He may stand at the door and 
knock. We know He does. But He will never 
push that door open or steal in unwanted. 

Christ never put social and political pro- 
grammes first, nor even temporal welfare. He 
did not despise these things, or deny them their 
due importance and place. No one cared more 
for people and their temporal welfare than our 
Lord. He fed hunger: He healed disease: He 
declared justice: He preached a clean, pure 
life. But His was a love big enough to wish 
the best, not the second-best. He knew that 
the supreme thing a man needs is a heart right 
with God and touched by His love. As an 
immediate social consequence, we know that 
when the heart is truly right with God it will be 
right with man. It is a vision of God that gives 
us the finest vision of man, 

So we will not find any social or political 
programmes in Jesus. We may find much in 
His teaching and life that may help and inspire 
us. He gave the inspiration for all good pro- 
grammes, for He gave the love for God, man, 
truth, justice, peace, and equality. But though 
programmes die the inspiration remains. And 
that is why, when all our modern platforms are 
demolished, Jesus will be eternally used as the 
buttress of every good scheme. He alone gives 
the love, the truth, and the passion that makes 
men work for a coming Kingdom. He gives 
God, the secret of all progress. 


The Sacramental Teaching of Jesus 
John vi. 30-59. 


Tue sixth chapter of St John’s Gospel has been 
called ‘ His testing by word and sacrament,’ 
and, as such, is unique in the Fourth Gospel, 
and even in the New Testament ; for it gives us 
the memories of Jesus, lighted up by Christian 
experience. The Evangelist has no account of 
the Institution of the Lord’s Supper, but not 
because he did not know it. Of this chapter 
Dr Inge writes, “ The discourse on the Bread of 
Life does not refer directly to the Eucharist, 
which, of course, had not then been instituted ; 
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but the Evangelist undoubtedly wishes, by 
narrating it, to spiritualize and generalize the 
Eucharistic doctrine current when he wrote, 
and so check the tendency to formality and 
materialism,’ We may well believe that the 
sixth chapter represents in some measure the 
discussions that must have taken place in 
the religious circles of Ephesus, ‘ questions put 
by contemporaries,’ and with these the desire 
of the Evangelist to safeguard the spiritual as 
opposed to the material views of the Sacrament 
that were then in vogue. 


1. In this chapter the Sacrament is described 
in symbols that are strange to us, but perfectly 
familiar to the people of that time both outside 
and inside the Church. They were accustomed 
to think in terms of sacrifice, the Jews from 
their knowledge of the Old Testament, and the 
Greeks from their acquaintance in one form or 
another with the ritual of the mystery religions. 
But this teaching, based on symbols that are 
not so familiar to us, has to be translated into 
the vernacular of modern Christian speech ; for 
example the reception of His body and blood 
stands for the inflow and the influence of the 
whole personality of Christ, the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith, received into our life 
by the open door of a believing heart and a sur- 
rendered will. It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing. So John for his 
own day (and for ours) guards the spirituality 
of the Sacrament. But what we have to do for 
our own age is to translate the symbols into 
the language of our day, so that every man 
will hear in his own tongue the wonderful words 
and the many-sided service of the Holy Com- 
munion. This is what James Guthrie, the 
Scottish Covenanter, meant when he said, ‘I 
will take Christ every way He can be taken’ ; 
it is also the meaning of the Jewish saying that 
‘the Manna tasted to every man like the food 
he loved best and needed most.’ And as such 
the Sacrament makes its appeal to believers of 
every land and time. 

§| We may recall the great sermon of Dr 
Walter Lock preached in Keble College Chapel 
(1904) on the ‘ Eucharistic Offering.’ “How 
many-sided is that service. View it only from 
the Jewish point of view—and it fulfils all that 
was typified by the sin-offering, the burnt- 
offering, and the peace-offering. View it from 
the thought of the essential needs of human 
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nature—and it is the bond of communion 
between God and man, it is the bond of brother- 
hood between man and man, it is the con- 
secration of our corporate life ; it embodies the 
offering of our best to God; it brings with 
itself the assurance of forgiveness for the past, 
the spring of hope for the future. If on any 
morning you were to take one hundred com- 
municants who had worshipped in the same 
place, and were to ask them why they had 
partaken of the Holy Communion on that 
day, what it had been to them, it might well 
be that you would get a hundred different 
answers.’ } 


2. We should remember that the sixth chapter 
of St John must always be read in the light of 
the accounts of the Supper in the other Evan- 
gelists, for these interpret the symbolism of St 
John, and put us at the point of view of an 
educated Jew in understanding the metaphors 
of Jesus. We should not forget that ‘ Jewish 
literature was perfectly familiar with these 
symbols, which represented by “eating,” an 
entire acceptance of, and incorporation with 
the truth, and by “ bread,” a spiritual doctrine.’ 
And the lesson which our Lord wished to teach 
is this, that eternal life is in the Son of God, 
and to have eternal life men must partake of 
the bread of heaven, or to use His own deep 
words, they must ‘eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of God,’ they must feed on 
Him in their hearts by faith—on His whole 
personality ; “He imparts His life to us, and 
incorporates His strength with the soul who 
will receive Him.’ Spirit with spirit can meet. 


I, the Peace that passeth knowledge, 
Dwell amid the daily strife, 

I, the Bread of Heaven, am broken 
In the sacrament of life. 


Therefore in our interpretation of the symbols 
we must remember that our Lord’s hearers had 
the historic instance of the manna before them ; 
further, His discourse was given at the Pass- 
over season, which commemorated life given 
for life; and through these symbols they saw 
the spiritual shadowed forth in the material. 
They were able also to connect the Bread of 
Life with immortality, because before im- 
mortality was clearly revealed, they used to 

1 The Bible and Christian Life, 298. 
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say in one breath—‘ a man will last as long as 
his portion lasts, and God is the portion of my 
soul.’ The life which feeds upon an undying 
life must itself be undying. 


3. The Holy Communion is a guarantee, a 
pledge which can be seen and handled, of 
the reality of that mystic personal relationship 
with Jesus Christ which is fundamental to the 
Christian life. 

(1) It is necessary to emphasize the Divine 
side of the relationship, to realize that God 
wants this contact far more than we do. That 
God’s utter willingness is no figment of our 
imagination is pledged by the bare fact that 
this sacred Feast is ordained by Christ Him- 
self. It is not our doing, but His. It is no 
man-made memorial, it is a Divine Gift. 
The initiative is His; the hallowed friendship 
begins from His side. As we draw near to 
His table, and receive the pledges of His love, 
there wells up in the heart a new and grateful 
sense that He wants us, that He has a place 
for us to fill, a work for us to do; that— 
marvel of marvels !—He has 


stoop’d to ask of me, 
The love of my poor heart ! 


(2) Then, a necessity of our Christian life is 
some sense of God’s forgiveness. We may truly 
say that here, at the Communion, we have given 
into our hands the Royal Pardon, signed and 
sealed. The broken bread and the outpoured 
wine speak to us of the slain Body and the 
shed Blood ; as we eat the bread and drink the 
wine we know, as with the certainty of sight 
and touch, that that Death long ago has indeed 
availed for the remission of the sins of the 
whole world, and that our own pardon is no 
fond delusion of a baseless hope. It is as if 
He Himself stood there, the Lamb once slain, 
and spoke to us in audible tones. ‘It is no 
dream that I died for you, it is no dream that 
your forgiveness is a real thing, any more than 
your eating and drinking is a dream.’ 

(3) And not only is the Sacrament a pledge to 
us of forgiveness through His death and 
passion; it is, further, a veritable channel 
through which His life may flow into our lives. 
To come with humble faith and eat that bread 
and drink that wine is, in a mysterious but true 
sense, to feed on ‘ the food that abideth unto 
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eternal life.’ Here is a God-given means, which 
the Christian dare not neglect, whereby may 
be maintained that mystic oneness with Christ 
which is of the essence of the life of faith. 


Bread of heaven, on Thee I feed, 
For Thy flesh is meat indeed ; 
Ever may my soul be fed 

With this true and living bread ; 
Day by day with strength supplied 
Through the life of Him that died.? 


The Bread of Life 


John vi. 35.—‘ Jesus said unto them, I am the bread 
of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger; and 
he that believeth on me shall never thirst.’ 


THE words are a protest against the crude 
ambitions of the crowd who pursued our Lord 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand. They 
pressed upon Him in the quiet place He had 
chosen for retreat, having their thoughts, 
perhaps, set upon another meal, as easily and 
as magically produced as the last. ‘ Ye seek 
me,’ He said, ‘ not because ye saw signs,’ not 
for the meaning and the message of the miracle, 
‘but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.” Some of them seemed to learn 
the lesson and to be willing to rise to the higher 
level of thought—to view the miracle not as an 
end in itself, but as a sign of something greater. 
Yet a difficulty barred their progress: Jesus, 
after all, had only done what Moses did. ‘ Our 
fathers did eat manna in the desert’: add to 
Thy sign some other, some greater, some 
absolutely unprecedented and overwhelming 
sign, to certify Thy mission and to assure our 
hearts! It was time to enlighten them, to 
undeceive them, to bring them at once to the 
climax of His thought, to remind them that 
no mortal such as Moses could be the revelation, 
and no dead men such as their fathers the 
proof, of God’s uttermost in life-giving grace. 
“T am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst.’ So, instead of another 
miracle, He gave them a parable; instead of 
another meal, He offered them—Himself ! 


1K. 8. Woods, Modern Discipleship, 28. 
2 Josiah Conder. 
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1. Our Lord’s declaration surprises us at first 
sight with its asswmption of universal hunger. 
He, as it were, takes it for granted that all men 
are hungry, and on this postulate announces 
Himself as the One who can meet their needs. 
Now this fact of hunger does not need to be 
proved, for every one is conscious of its truth 
and force in himself. It often needs, however, 
to be interpreted, and this Christ is ever doing. 
He is constantly seeking to interpret to men 
the longings of their souls, which are explicable 
only in the light of His loving interest. Hunger 
is a recurring manifestation of physical health. 
The invalid loses desire for food, but with 


_ returning health commences to desire and enjoy 


it. So it is also in the moral and spiritual 
realm. Hunger for the highest, for the best 
and truest life, is itself a sign of saving re- 
lationship with God. The man who has no 
hunger and is conscious of no needs has neither 
knowledge of himself nor of God. This was 
the first consciousness of the prodigal, who, 
when ‘ he came to himself,’ knew himself then 
to be hungry for love and for home. And it 
is this sense common to us all that Jesus seeks 
to interpret and to direct toward Himself. 
Soul-hunger takes different forms with different 
folk. With one it is a desire for love, with 
another for peace, with another for happiness, 
or with yet another for progress. But, what- 


_ ever be its form, its fact is invariable, and 


is to be understood as the heart’s yearning 
for that satisfaction for which God created 
it. And Christ announces Himself to all who 
are conscious of it as the Bread of Life, the 
complement of all need, in whom alone are 
all these things found for which we variously 
hunger. 

The infinite variety of human religions, 
stretching from man’s deepest degradation to 
his loftiest dignity, find their point of union 
here; they all in some way, at some point, 
express this imward need. ‘Shew us the 
Father,’ Philip said, ‘and it sufficeth us.’ He 
spoke greater things than he knew. Humanity 
spoke in his words. He voiced the cries, the 
aspirations, the mistakes, of many generations. 
He voiced our hungry hearts. 


The famished raven’s hoarser cry 
Finds out Thine ear ; 

My soul is famished, and I die 
Unless Thou hear ! 
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§; When G. J. Romanes died in 1894, he left 
behind him a series of notes which he had 
prepared for use in a projected work. These 
were afterwards published, and amongst them 
is the following: 

“I know from experience the intellectual dis- 
tractions of scientific research, philosophical 
speculation, and artistic pleasures, but am 
also well aware that even when all are taken 
together and well sweetened to taste, in respect 
of consequent reputation, means, social position, 
etc., the whole concoction is but as high con- 
fectionery to a starving man. He may cheat 
himself for a time into the belief that he is 
nourishing himself by denying his natural 
appetite ; but soon finds he was made for some 
altogether different kind of food, even though 
of much less tastefulness as far as the palate 
is concerned. There is a vacuum in the soul of 
man which nothing can fill save faith in God.’ 


2. These words bring us face to face with the 
unselfishness of the Master’s spirit. The bread 
does not stand upon the table to exhibit itself 
or to glorify itself. The corn does not grow 
upon the field that men may admire its beauty 
and speak words in its praise. The end of 
their existence is fulfilled only in proportion as 
the corn and the bread are taken, broken, 
bruised, consumed: bread not eaten is not 
bread, but only mouldy lumber! So His 
ministry was then and was to be for ever in the 
secret places of men’s souls—a ministry of un- 
selfishness, a ministry of nourishment, a ministry 
of self-communication. So He gave Himself 
to repair the wasting life of humanity, and to 
quicken those who were dying of hunger. 

And, indeed, if we will follow out His thought 
to the end, we shall see that He Himself empha- 
sizes this side of the matter, and will not allow 
us to escape from it: ‘The bread that I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of the world.’ And 
again: ‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed.’ In other words, the Cross was 
to be God’s answer to man’s hunger for love: 
greater answer that hunger could not receive. 
The Cross was to be God’s answer to man’s 
hunger for reconciliation: an answer more 
satisfying or more reassuring man could not 
imagine. And the cost of the gift did not 
affect the Divine determination to give it. 
Herein lies the deepest meaning of St Paul’s 
fine phrase, the philanthropy of God. We have 
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our small philanthropies—our loaves for the 
poor, our crumbs of comfort for the sad and 
solitary, our orthodox schemes of relief for 
temporal or spiritual poverty. But how small 
a distance are we willing to go in the direction 
of real sacrifice, of personal trouble, of pain 
and toil and self-renouncement! We have paid 
agents to bear the cross for us. This is the 
glory of the philanthropy of God—the feature 
of it which puts most of our philanthropies to 
shame—that it cost Him all that He could give 
and all that He could bear: ‘He spared not 
his own son, but delivered him up for us all.’ 


3. But the text gives us a glimpse also into 
the inwardness of the Master’s method. Perhaps 
this is the chief thought of all that is contained 
in or suggested by these words. Bread aids 
man’s life from within outwards. Man has 
many possessions which help him from without 
inwards—clothing to keep him warm, light to 
shine upon his path, a beautiful world round 
about him to mirror his Creator’s glory. Yet 
to have all that and nothing more would be to 
live the life and die the death of Tantalus: 
even the body has an inward need, to neglect 
which is death, and to which bread is God’s 
kindly answer. There is a life more inward 
yet—apt to be neglected, but all essential. 
Our Lord was always protesting against ex- 
ternalism ; He was always insisting that the 
inner life is the true life, the inward man the 
essential man. 

{| ‘ The slightest failure in bodily strength,’ 
Fénélon says, ‘is promptly felt and heeded ; 
the least weakness in head or heart warns 
us to call in the physician and his remedies ; 
but too often our spiritual strength becomes 
altogether exhausted before we realize that we 
are ailing.’ 

We condemn the Jews for the materialism 
and externalism of their Messianic hope, and we 
ourselves in a slightly different way fall into the 
same mistake. Is not the Christ-like protest 
against materialism, against externalism, still 
needed ? It is needed socially, lest men con- 
tent themselves with a heaven made up of 
parks and museums, good houses and good 
wages. It is needed religiously, lest fine archi- 
tecture and splendid music and the multi- 
plication of forms and ceremonies become 
substitutes for a saving contact with the living 
Christ. It is needed in each separate life, lest 


any of us become more anxious about his 
money than about his morals, about his social 
position than about his character, about his 
body than about his soul. 

§ Ruskin tells the grim story of the honours 
that used to be paid to a dead Scythian chief 
—how he was dressed in his finest raiment and 
carried about to his friends’ houses and feasted 
with all the honours. Ruskin asks how we 
should like these Scythian honours to be paid 
to us, not when we were dead, but while we 
were dying, to be crowned and feasted and 
stared at and applauded knowing all the while 
that our life was fading from us. ‘ Would you 
take the offer, verbally made by the death- 
angel? Would the meanest among us take it, 
think you? Yet...many of us grasp at it 
in its fullness of horror. Every man accepts it, 
who desires to advance in life without knowing 
what life is; who means only that he is to get 
more horses, and more footmen, and more 
fortune, and more public honour, and—not 
more personal soul.’ + 

The outward provision, even if it be of God’s 
sending, does not go deep enough, it does not 
last long enough : ‘ Your fathers did eat manna, 
and are dead.’ The inner man must live, if 
hfe is to be anything better than the shadow 
of death. And the life of that man is Christ. 
Christ must be believed in. Orede e man- 
ducasti, Augustine said— Believe, and thou 
hast eaten.’ Christ must be loved. Christ 
must be communed with. Christ by His word 
and Spirit must permeate and renew the whole 
being. This is food indeed and drink indeed— 
the nourishment of the essential and enduring 
part of us, the secret of a life that shall be 
vigorous, triumphant, deathless. 

George Macdonald says in one of his navels 
that no one ‘has yet written the poetry of 
hunger, has built up in verse its stairs of grand 
ascent ’"—from the common hunger for bread 
up, ‘no, no, not to an alderman’s feast, that is 
the way down the mouldy cellar-stair, but up 
the white marble scale to the hunger after 
righteousness whose very longings are bliss.’ 
The Bible is full of the poetry of hunger, 
especially in the loftier uses of the idea; and 
it would be sad poetry but that it is ever 
mingled with the poetry of satisfaction, with 
the poetry of the love Divine, which ‘ satisfieth 
the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul 


1 Sesame and Lilies. 
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with goodness.’ The very hunger we feel for 
love and righteousness and God is itself God’s 
gift to us, a pledge within ourselves that God 
is willing to satisfy our hearts. 


I cannot rest because He doth not rest 

In whom I have my being. This is God— 

My soul is conscious of His wondrous wish, 

And my heart’s hunger doth but answer His 

Mebane has met with mine. I have not 
au ; 

He moves me thus to take of Him what lacks. 

My want is God’s desire to give—He yearns 

To add Himself to life, and so for aye 

Make it enough.t 


Thy Welcome Voice 


John vi. 37.—‘ All that the Father giveth me shall come 
to me; and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out,’ 


Ons of the gospel hymns asks— 


What means this eager, anxious throng 
Which moves with busy haste along ? 


And, without straining the New Testament 
narratives, we may be allowed to overhear the 
wondering disciples asking the same question— 
“these thronging multitudes, whence and why 
have they come?’ And with respect and 


- Teverence one may even venture into the marvel 


of the consciousness of Jesus Himself, as He 
looked on the crowds, and heard the comment 
of the disciples—‘ Master, all men seek thee.’ 
If that be more than a devout imagination, 
then this great text may be taken as a soliloquy 
of Jesus—the soul of the crowd stirring the 
soul of the Master—‘ All that the Father giveth 
me shall come unto me, and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out.’ His ‘ aware- 
ness ° of God, working in and behind the eager 
anxious throng—His vision and foresight of the 
“homing ’ of men and women, otherwise home- 
less. Jesus, we may say, saw a great picture 
in three panels, of souls ever restless till they 
find their rest in Him—the poor, the burdened, 
and the outcast; ‘ He, indeed, knew that the 
table of His Father would not lack for guests, 
but a crowd would pour in, morning, noon and 
night, from the highways and the hedges.’ 2 
1 Jean Ingelow. 


2 A, Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christi- 
anity, i. i 
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1. The Father Drawing.— All that the Father 
giveth me.’ This is the first panel. The 
narrow world of Judaism has become a wide 
world, where men, not Jews, were to be its 
adherents. It is very welcome that Jesus 
should here glance round to the farthest fringes 
of human conditions, and solemnly declare that 
whosoever comes, in whatever condition he may 
be, will not be cast out. 

It is too sectarian to think otherwise, for 
that measures Christ’s fullness by false limits 
of our own, to find here any predestined or 
fatalistic view of the gospel message. Jesus 
says ‘anyone who is coming; him that comes 
—him—any him.’ And in this light the whole 
text is to be read. That God draws (or gives) 
men to the Son unfolds that Divine premove- 
ment in which all religion has its origin. In the 
beginning God, not only in the creation of the 
world but in every creation and _ spiritual 
impulse whatsoever— 


*Tis from the merey of our God 
That all our hopes begin. 


We do not discover God ; He reveals Himself ; 
religion is not discovery but revelation, and 
this is the guarantee for everything—our per- 
severance, and our assurance that ‘ God’s seed 
will come to God’s harvest.’ God seeks men, 
moves and draws them by coming into their 
life. And we are aware that we are pursued, 
and loved, and led. A striking illustration of 
this Divine premovement is given in a con- 
versation between some travellers who one 
evening in Switzerland sat under the shadow of 
the hills discussing the question of questions : 
‘ How does God move and influence the soul ?’ 
One said, ‘I think God is round us all, like a 
great sea trying to get in’; whereupon the 
oldest of the party, and its theologian, added 
in a sigh and a whisper, ‘I think we must put 
as few hindrances in His way as we can.’ As 
we sail along the western shore of Scotland we 
see that through every bay, and strait, and 
inlet, wherever there is an opening in the iron- 
bound coast, the tide ploughs its way, pours 
in and fills it. So tides of influence, the in- 
coming of the tides of the Spirit, make their 
way into the soul, to waken and to find the 
children of men. The Father giving is not fate 
or destiny. That is bad Calvinism. ‘ But the 
genuine Calvinism makes the redeeming love of 
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God the Alpha and Omega, the ultimate reality 
on which the universe rests, and which in ways 
we cannot divine must be working through it 
all.” 1 For God draws men not by force but 
by reason and love. He does not break open 
the door, but He knocks, by one influence here 
and another there, till it is opened. The world 
in everything is against the penitent sinner, 
but God is on the side of the man who wants 
to return to goodness. 


2. Man Coming.—That is the second panel 
in the picture. The prophet says there are 
men who ask the way to Zion, seeking for some 
holy city of the soul, with their faces thither- 
ward. But ‘him that cometh to me’ has an 
even more tender voice and welcome to all 
helpless, timid seekers. The promise is some- 
what obscured in our translation; but if we 
read it literally, the words are ‘ him that is on 
the way to Me.’ It is like this—the hunted 
man who fled for sanctuary to Durham Cathedral 
was safe, not merely if he were inside, but even 
if he had only his hand on the knocker. ‘ Him 
that is on the way to Me.’ ‘ When yet he was 
a great way off, the father saw him.’ It is 
‘the intention of his soul,’ ‘thou didst well 
that it was in thine heart.’ This is the gracious- 
ness that makes the text, as one says, ‘ the 
best word in the Bible.’ Bunyan calls it a text 
‘for a man to hang his soul upon,’ since it 
speaks, not of the people who come, but of the 
Person to whom they come, His ability, His 
willingness, and His charity to those ‘ who are 
afar off, and to them that are nigh.’ What a 
picture of the inquiring spirit! ‘ Him that is 
on the way to me.’ 

Every director of souls whose duty it is to 
lead men to Christ should have deeply graven 
on his heart the portrait of those whom the text 
describes as on the way. We should not in 
our zeal for souls seek, like unwise guides, to 
overdrive men, or force them hastily to absolute 
ends and attainments for which they are not 
yet ready. The good Shepherd of souls leads 
gently. For some men the truth is flashed out 
suddenly on the road to Damascus, in one single 
stroke, but with others the light mounts ‘ slow, 
how slowly,’ and yet shineth more and more. 
And when we deal with anxious inquiring men 
and women, we shall remember with hope and 


1 Letters of Principal Denney to his Friends and Family, 
110. 
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endless charity that Jesus gave His promise to 
the man ‘ who is on the way to Me.’ With some 
the fruit on the tree of life ripens slowly. It 
is unwise to force declarations of faith, before 
men are prepared for them, most of all unwise 
in the case of the young. Each man whose 
heart God moves and draws comes at his own 
pace and in his own way. ‘All souls are in 
God’s hand, and we must be content to leave 
them there, and to feel sure that they will never 
be wronged by their faithful Creator.’ ‘ Nobody 
could just give up the one great choice of life 
and all that it involves. What makes me even 
the kind of Christian I am is that I dare not 
turn my back on Jesus and put Him out of my 
life.’ 1 But what a promise it is to all the slow- 
ness and immaturity of downcast souls to lay 
it to heart that God respects the intention of our 
soul; for even “him that is on the way to Me’ 
is included in His welcome. 


3. Christ the Receiver.— I will in no wise cast 
him out.’ That is the third panel in the 
shining picture of God’s grace. At the end of 
all the roads of life along which men are coming 
to God, halting like Jacob at Peniel, Christ 
stands with open arms wide enough to receive 
all. What we translate by ‘ no wise ’—a happy 
translation—is in reality the strongest negative 
in the Greek language, a double negation, No! 
No! Not for anything ! Sometimes in dealing 
with an inquirer it is a help to put the whole 
weight on the promise. The writer recalls a 
young man who had his difficulties in coming 
into the Kingdom. Yes! he had come to 
Christ, but he was not sure that he had been 
received, till one asked him, ‘ You have said 
you have come to Christ; what has He done 
with you? He promised that He would in 
no wise cast out him that cometh. What has 
He done with you?’ And a flash of assur- 
ance lighted up his face as he replied: “ He has 
received me’; and for more than twenty 
years he has been an ardent worker in the 
Church. He dared not turn his back on Jesus 
and put Him out of his life. Perhaps in deal- 
ing with inquirers we are too much afraid 
or ashamed of using ‘ the simplicity that is in 
Christ.’ 

We have already referred to Bunyan’s appreci- 
ation of the text, ‘ This Scripture did also most 
sweetly visit my soul. ‘Oh! the comfort I 

1 [bids, 111, 170. 
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have had from this word in no wise, as who 
should say, by no means, for no thing, what- 
ever he hath done.’ He is able to save to 
the uttermost even where the road breaks into 
the precipice. Bunyan was a simple believer. 
But the well-known story of Bishop Butler 
reminds us how this text can also come with 
power to the heart of the learned scholar and the 
high. When the Bishop lay on his deathbed, 
what Browning calls ‘ the fog in throat ’ robbed 
him of his assurance, and the thought of his 
own sinfulness became like the waters that went 
over his soul. To comfort him his chaplain 
said, ‘ My lord, you forget that Jesus Christ is 
a Saviour.’ ‘True,’ he replied, ‘ but how shall 
I know that He is a Saviour for me?’ ‘My 
lord, it is written, ““ Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out.’ ‘ True,’ said the 
Bishop, ‘and I have read that Scripture a 
thousand times, but I never knew its value 
till now. Stop there, for now I die happy.’ 

The examples, and they are many, which are 
the harvest of the text should encourage us to 
be simple in our use of it and dare us to be any- 
thing else, as dying men to dying men. Our 
preaching may leave us with many a regret in 
the retrospect of the years, but it is not the 
simplicity that is in the words of Christ of 
which we shall repent. When we are tired with 
the speculations and doubts of men, let us hear 
the saints praying : 


Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child ; 

For I am weak and weary, 
And helpless, and defiled. 


Butler and Bunyan are with us in their estimate 
of this treasure of the faith. And first and last 
the prayers of the saints infallibly judge our 
gospel. ‘For the saints are the explorers of 
the high places of the unseen world, and we 
must believe that they have been there, and 
found what they sought. The evidence of the 
saints seems to me to be absolutely trust- 
worthy.’ + 
. W. M. Grant 
» 


1 W. R. Inge, Wit and Wisdom. 
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Eternal Life 


Jobn vi. 40.—‘ And this is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on 
him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise him up at 
the last day.’ 


1. THe sadness of human life has been a 
constant theme of poets since the world began. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the early 
literature of mankind is full of joy, and that 
melancholy enters into it only when the race 
has begun to feel world-weary. On the con- 
trary, the minor note is there from the beginning, 
and the earliest utterances of the human voice 
are tinged with the feeling of sadness at the heart 
of life. The chief cause, the constant burden, 
of this complaint, are not that life is full of misery 
and disappointment, but rather that it is short. 
It has no permanence. Time passes away like 
a shadow. Eternal life seems almost a contra- 
diction in terms. Nearly every race of men of 
whom we have any knowledge seems to have 
attempted to relieve this oppressive thought by 
a belief in life after death. 

Savages and more civilized nations, such as 
the Egyptians, believed that the soul would 
be transported after death to another place, 
where it would go on living and acting in much 
the same way as it had done in this life. The 
essence of their hopes was for an indefinite 
prolongation of the present. Are there not 
many people to-day who have the same hope 
and nothing more? The gospel they want to 
hear—the good news they want to prove—if that 
be possible, is simply that they will not be 
extinguished. But how banal and unsatisfy- 
ing this really is! We want to be assured that 
life is not futile, that its apparent inconclusive- 
ness is not true. But what answer is there to 
our need in the bare assurance that it will not be 
cut short by death? There is no value in con- 
stantly repeating the same kind of thing without 
end. Matthew Arnold, in one of his bitter 
moods, once said that he could see no sign 
of real progress in the fact that a man 
could go quickly from Fulham to Peckham if 
it meant that he went from a dull and unen- 
lightened life in Fulham to an equally dull and 
unenlightened life in Peckham. We might say 
the same about the next world. There is no 
value in succession. Shakespeare, by one of his 
magical touches, has crammed the burden of the 
world into one line— To-morrow and to-morrow 
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and to-morrow.’ There is no gain in heaping 
up to-morrows. Time is nothing; everything 
depends upon how the time is filled. The gift 
of God is not a future life, but something far 
better—eternal life. 


2. One of the earliest perceptions which came 
to men when they began to think was the 
peculiar nature of time. To ordinary common 
sense it seems clear that time is the master 
of everything—Tempus edax rerum—and most 
surely it is clear that, as the hymn says, men are 
sons of time, and as sons of time destined to be 
swept away. But reflection shows that there 
are some activities of human beings in which 
they seem to go beyond time, where that which 
has no part in time comes in. In the activity 
of knowing, for instance, we seem to employ 
principles which do not depend on time. Two 
contradictory statements cannot both be true. 
That holds always and everywhere. It makes 
no difference what day of the week it is or what 
century ; the principles which we employ in 
the search for truth are independent of time. 
And so is truth itself. Doubtless it is discovered 
in time; there was a time when it was not 
known, and there is a time when it is known, 
but the truth itself was true all the time, and 


in knowing the truth we have somehow tran- _ 


scended time. In the same way goodness takes 
us beyond the sphere of time. Certainly, when 
we do good we must do it in some time and place, 
but the essence of good, of right action, is that 
it is done on a principle which is valid always 
and everywhere. The righteous man is essenti- 
ally the man who acts not on impulses which 
refer only to the passing moment, but on 
principles which stand fast like the strong 
mountains for all the moments that there 
are. 

§| We are all familiar with the claims that 
great artists and poets have made for beauty. 
Though they embody their creation in material 
which is subject to decay—paint, stone, words 
—though they themselves live from moment to 
moment, yet they have asserted that some 
<page idea has got expressed through 
them. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness.! 


1 Keats. 
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But, most of all, men have felt themselves to 
be in touch with that which is beyond, with 
that which is above time, in the experience of 
religion. Communion with God has been en- 
joyed by many who are not within the Chris- 
tian fold, and the utterances of those who have 
attained the heights of religious life, to whatever 
sections of religious belief they may belong, are 
strangely in harmony with one another. He 
with whom they have come into conscious union 
is not alien to them, they feel. They should not 
know Him unless they were made for Him, and 
yet they will not call Him a creature of time ; 
they know He does not live within our sphere of 
successive moments: He is the Eternal. 


3. So we are brought to that great dilemma 
which has haunted human thought almost from 
the beginning. Man is a creature of time, and 
yet not wholly so. Within him lurk signs that 
he is made for eternity—intimations of immor- 
tality. Beyond time, beyond the life of to- 
morrow, stands the Eternal. It shines through 
here and there in the life of time where souls 
dedicate themselves to truth and sanctify them- 
selves for righteousness, and find God in their 
experience. The value of time comes from the 
Eternal. 

We can see, therefore, why the completest 
expression of the faith of the New Testament 
about man’s destiny is not ‘future life,’ but 
‘eternal life.” The gift of God has not to 
be postponed beyond the grave; it is to be 
had now, a present possession. When Jesus 
says, ‘I am come that they might have life,’ He 
means not simply that they might be preserved 
from extinction, but that they may live in the 
light of the Eternal. Nor is this merely a vague 
and general aspiration. The Christian scheme 
and method are plain and definite enough. The 
offer of Jesus to ordinary humanity is the gift 
of eternal life for all, a simple and open road 
to the existence which transcends time. ‘The 
way, the truth, and the life —in those words 
we have, so to speak, the ladder by which not 
only exceptional spirits but every man must 
ascend. Jesus is first the Way. We begin by 
taking His yoke upon us and learning of Him ; 
we accept Him as guide in the daily path, and 
when we have followed the way we find in Him 
the truth. When the practical values of life 
are rightly ordered, then we come to know the 
true God, not by the hearing of the ear, or 
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by the reasoning of the intellect, but by the 
apprehension of the conscience now awakened ; 
eae from truth we pass to find in Jesus eternal 
ife. 

§| Dean Bennett of Chester Cathedral, speaking 
of the Christian faith which grew from the life 
of our Lord, says: ‘ Christianity just seems to 
me to be the last, the final stage, as far as this 
world is concerned, of the age-long process for 
the making of immortal out of immortable indi- 
viduals ; in other words, for the making of the 
sons of God. If they are to inherit eternal life, 
for it they must qualify themselves.’ 

It is usually supposed that the New Testa- 
ment teaches that every human being is destined 
to an endless existence, either of happiness or 
of misery. It is doubtful whether St Paul 
believed it; and our text suggests certainly a 
very different view: ‘He who seeth the Son 
and believeth hath eternal life : and I will raise 
him up at the last day.’ To be raised up is the 
gift of God to those who have eternal life 
already. It is they who have value for God in 
His world; it is they who have become more 
than sons of time—sons of eternity—who share 
the eternity of God. 


Taught of God 


- John vi. 45.—‘ It is written in the prophets, And they 
shall be all taught of God.’ 


1. ‘ Ir is written in the prophets, And they shall 
be all taught of God.’ It is like a prophet’s 
thought—lofty, free, unfettered, spiritual, bear- 
ing the very seal and signature of heaven. It 
is not meant that any man shall be left with- 
out some witness or evidence of the Divine. 
Tf he cannot find it, it is not because it has not 
been provided ; it is because he has not seen 
it, or, seeing it has not recognized it, or perhaps 
having some prejudice or preconception about 
such things, he has been looking in totally 
wrong places. If a man really wants some 
witness of the Divine he need not go far for it. 
He does not need to travel, to become a wor- 
shipper in sacred places, to make a pilgrimage 
to holy shrines. Let him find the witness in 
a grass-blade. Let him find it in a little child. 
Let him look for it under humble roofs, where 
luxury has had no chance to spoil and poverty 
no power to embitter. Let him look for it in 
himself, written plainly in every throb of pure 
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affection, in every aspiration after something 
better, in every unselfish thought, in every 
courageous and steady impulse of the will. 
These are the records to study, the voices to 
listen to, the witnesses to question and cross- 
examine until they yield up their secret. The 
great, deep, eternal principles of life—the strik- 
ing, insistent, ever-present facts of experience 
—the love that is to be discovered beneath 
all contrary experiences, all perplexing incon- 
sistencies and contradictions—the loyalty that 
endures even to the end—in these and such as 
these are to be found the evidences of religion. 
There is a way to God through the troubled 
heart of Man, just as surely as there is a way 
to Man through the manifested love of God. 

§] Dr Fort Newton recently wrote a letter 
to each of a group of close friends—laymen— 
asking them to tell him when God seemed most 
real to them and what it was that seemed to 
bring Him near. The Christian Century pub- 
lished the replies, and the following is from a 
lawyer: ‘ It is in the pauses of my work, those 
little interludes when the rush of things is 
quiet, when I look out of my window and 
realize the silent, steady power of Nature; or 
in the evening when I have a moment to look 
up into a measureless sky full of stars; or 
when I see an act of pure, disinterested good- 
ness—such as the little angels must run up 
and whisper into the ears of God to make Him 
happy; it is at such times that I have a real 
sense of God.’ 

And another writes: ‘There are certain 
convictions and ideals which are the holiest 
things I know. It is plain to me that to turn 
away from them would be to close the door to 
all higher life and power. If I should betray 
them, or give them up, my way would be utterly 
dark. When I realize this I cannot help think- 
ing that these holiest elements of my nature, 
which are the stars in my inner sky, are a 
revelation of God, bringing Him near to me.’ 


2. It is meant that Man shall be taught 
direct of God. There are no doubt many 
mediums through which Divine truth comes to 
us; under human conditions some kind of 
mediation is a necessity. There are human 
witnesses to whom many of us owe undying 
gratitude. Through their life and testimony 
has come to us that which we have now learned 
to value as our richest possession—the con- 
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viction, or rather the experience, of God, and 
the vast, rich, many-sided life that He makes 
possible, But no medium, whether it be 
Church, Book, or Man, is meant to stand 
between the soul and God. There is to be a 
direct line of communication opened up between 
the Father and child. Jesus Himself does not 
come to stand between us and God; He comes 
to bring us to God, to reconcile us to Him, to 
hand us over to Him as willing captives, the 
trophies of His own redemption. 


3. There are many reasons why it is necessary 
for us to come into direct and intimate touch 
with God. 

(1) For one thing, every man is capable of 
rendering a distinct witness of the Divine. A 
man’s personal witness to truth will probably 
take shape and colour from the manner of his 
own conversion, as well as from the complexion 
of his own mind and the mould of his own 
character. Is it not striking and suggestive 
to note the variety of testimony in the Scrip- 
tures? Every prophet has his own peculiar 
message. The truth taught by Isaiah comes 
in a different dress from that of Amos or Hosea 
or Jeremiah. The mystical John sends forth 
quite a different form of message from the 
intellectual Paul. Hach man has his own key- 
note, and it has been tuned by his special and 
incommunicable experience. 

{| It is said that the great American preacher, 
Phillips Brooks, never preached a sermon in 
which the term ‘richness’ did not occur. He 
was impressed with the power, the fullness, 
the many-sidedness of truth. Parker seldom 
preached without making use of the word 
‘music.’ The harmony, the beauty, the poetry, 
the dramatic force and suggestiveness of truth 
made a strong appeal to him; every sermon 
of his was like a lyrical utterance of the soul, a 
melody caught, as it were, from some celestial 
symphony overheard in the stillness of thought 
and prayer. 

Let every man and woman whose hearts God 
has touched bear their own testimony; let 
them say how God appears to them; let them 
not hesitate to declare what the Lord hath 
done for their soul. The very humblest witness 
is needed; God misses it, and man _ loses 
something, if it is not given. 

§| When Handel was conducting a vast 
orchestra, he suddenly stopped and cried out 
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‘Flageolet!’? The crowd of musicians were 
crashing out one of his magnificent choruses, 
and not a soul in the audience would have 
guessed that every man was not putting every 
ounce of power into the performance ; but one 
man in the orchestra was not playing his part 
at that moment, and the composer at once 
detected the omission. To his acute ear the 
absence of one little instrument was marring 
the beauty and subtracting so much power 
from the total effect. 

When Jesus was dining with Simon the 
Pharisee He said, contrasting His host’s lack 
of courtesy with the outpoured affection of the 
sinful woman, ‘ Thou gavest me no water, . 
thou gavest me no kiss, . . . thou gavest me no 
oil, .. .’; the neglect struck a momentary chill 
to His sensitive heart. May it not be that God 
is disappointed because some of us have not 
given Him the music of a dedicated life? 
Emerson says that the eye is placed where a 
certain ray of light may fall, in order that it 
may testify of that particular ray. 

(2) Another reason why it is needful for men 
to be taught direct of God is that the pre- 
scribed teachers of religion may themselves 
have lost the touch of inspiration. This is 
what had happened in Christ’s day. The 
Scribes and Rabbis had become dry, tedious, 
technical ; the well-spring had become choked 
with the dust of dead dogmas and the rubbish 
of accumulated legalisms and petty maxims. 
There was a form of godliness, but not the 
power. We may know when a religious teacher 
is in touch with living truth by his original- 
ity, his suggestiveness, his spiritual force; he 
compels men to listen. So the common people 
heard Christ gladly; they recognized a new 
note, they perceived a fresh touch. They had 
never heard God interpreted in so living, arrest- 
ing, persuasive a fashion; and as St Luke says 
strikingly, ‘The people all hung upon hin, 
listening.’ A sympathetic and admiring critic 
of Phillips Brooks once said: ‘ Other preachers 
dip their cups into the fountain and offer them 
to their congregations ; but this man gives you 
the impression that he is connected with the 
main.’ The truth poured itself through him 
in a living stream, and thirsty hearts drank of 
it and were made glad. To keep faith with 
God through Christ on the one hand, and in 
sympathetic touch with human life in all its 
richness, variety, and mystery on the other: 
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this is what opens the well-spring of inspiration 
and keeps it flowing and pure. 

Nature, History, Biography, Science, Art, 
Music, Literature, all these are gateways of 
truth to the soul; all the joys, fears, sorrows, 
problems, disappointments, choices, crises of 
xperience may serve to strike the chord that 
awakens the inward celestial harmony and 
happiness, peace and power. Those lines of 
Browning suggest it all— 


Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 


A man must choose some way of life—if he be 
wise, let him choose the way that makes the 
best man of him, and creates him a source 
of richest inspiration to his fellow-men. And 
hat which makes the best man of him, and an 


rvenue of noblest and most helpful service, is — 


oelief in God through Jesus Christ, for He is 
the way, the truth, the life.’ 


The Finality of the Christian Faith 


John vi. 63.—‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
lesh profiteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, 
shey are spirit, and they are life.’ 

Our Lord made the claim that His words 
would never pass away, that for His teaching 
there would be permanence and finality. And 
certainly such a claim for Christianity has been 
made by the followers of Christ, and from the 
beginning. Christianity has always proceeded 
on the assumption that there is something final 
and absolute in it. If it had not been so 
sonvinced, if the followers of Christ and the 
Christian way had regarded the religion of 
Christ simply as useful for their time and 
suited to the needs of a passing moral and 
spiritual situation, an interim faith, tentative 
und provisional, Christianity could have made 
no way in the world. Faith that is consciously 
slinging to a contingency can make no con- 
quests. ‘An anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast,’ it was called from the beginning; a 
thing to be trusted through storms and amid 
shanging, drifting currents, and this kind of 


confidence about it sounds through all the New 
Testament without a faltering note. Faith 
cannot get on now any more than in earlier 
days if it has nothing more to cling to than 
something which in its heart it must regard as 
tentative, provisional, and relative. It is this 
accent which comes from the conviction of 
having given allegiance to an abiding and bed- 
rock certainty which is so weakened to-day. 
And Christian disciples walk anxiously as if 
they were grappling with a secret inward 


| misgiving rather than with sure footsteps on 
| a secure highway with the good sunshine full 


onit. This means an inevitable loss of dynamic 
and effectiveness. 

{| Dr Martineau, the saintly and scholarly 
Unitarian divine, often went to the Tabernacle 
to hear Spurgeon, and a friend once asked him 
in amazement: ‘ Why do you go to hear that 
man? You don’t believe what he preaches.’ 


| ‘No,’ said Dr Martineau, ‘I don’t, but he 


does.’ 

"| Bagehot, writing with no hearty goodwill 
of Mr Gladstone, says, “ He has a nature towards 
his audience. He is sure that if they only knew 
what he knows, they would feel as he feels, and 
believe as he believes, and by this he conquers.’ 


1. Let us take stock of the things which make 
this certainty of the finality and absoluteness of 
the Christian faith difficult now. The truth is 
that a crop of old questions are springing anew. 
Can we hope that some day someone will arise 
who will bring man nearer to God than Jesus 
can? Is He God’s message of salvation through 
all lands and all ages? Is Christianity the 
perfect and final religion? The re-asking of 
such questions is prompted by many happen- 
ings. Learning to think about the universe in 
the terms of evolution prompts it. The evolu- 
tionist sees religion, like nature and civilization, 
involved in processes of change. Fixity and 
permanence are absent. Finality is nowhere to 
be found. The old is always being fashioned 
into something new ; and religion, like art and 
philosophy and science, is caught up into the 
movement. 

Then we know the history of other faiths. 
This is an old world in which many religions 
have come to birth, matured, grown old, and 
then vanished and ceased to be. ‘ Creeds pass, 
rites change, no altar standeth whole.’ 

Then we know more than we did about the 
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living religions of mankind, and many of them 
are as assured of their own finality as Chris- 
tianity ever was. Christianity is in contact 
with them. The Christian missionary among 
educated Orientals finds himself speaking to 
many to whom the unique claims of Christianity 
seem but one more instance of the ingrained 
Western arrogance. They are ready to hear 
of and to learn from Jesus} vast numbers all 
over the East confess themselves moved and 
even captivated by Jesus. But they still want 
to know why the followers of Jesus should 
speak as if their religion has an absolute value. 
This is the life problem for Christianity in the 
Kast. The contraction of the world is making 
it the problem of the West. 

{| To quote Dr Galloway of St Andrews: ‘The 
onward moving historical life, out of which 
emerge ever-changing ideas of man, the world, 
and God, seems to forbid any valid claim 
to finality. It seems hopeless to assert the 
absoluteness for any religion, even if that 
religion be Christianity.’ 


2. Much is being written to answer these 
grave contentions and to restate the Christian 
case. But the real answer is held in this utter- 
ance of Jesus: ‘ It is the spirit that quickeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing. The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ 

No one can deny that Jesus Christ is a supreme 
and creative personality, whose Spirit has in- 
fluenced man and his history as no other has 
done. His authority is not that of any letter 
whatsoever, nor can it be identified as expressed 
in a doctrine. It is not even to be identified 
with the historic form in which His words have 
been preserved, though it is inseparable from 
them. These Gospels are of vital and imperish- 
able value. We have to return upon them 
persistently for correction, steadying, and 
renewed inspiration. But the Christ whom the 
Spirit of God uses to save our souls is the real 
Christ with whom we have to do, and the glory 
of Christ is that He is seen most clearly and 
found most relevant in life’s greatest hours and 
before life’s deepest needs. 

§] When Auguste Sabatier died, he left his 
great book ready, The Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit, and the burden of that 
book was that Christ is far more than the 
highest authority in Christianity. He is Chris- 


tianity itself. ‘ Christ was not only the prophe 
of the religion of the Spirit. He introduce 
it into the world, and for ever remains it 
Master.’ 


3. Two attitudes have persisted throughou 
the history of the Christian religion. There ar 
those who regard Christianity as final in th 
sense of a fixed and finished thing. In thi 
view it came into the world complete and fina 
in a supernatural revelation. The first and las 
word has been said in matters of faith an 
doctrine, and here is a standard of truth whicl 
must remain unchanged through all ages 
needing neither expansion nor adjustment, an: 
suffering neither. Perhaps this puts the matte 
too baldly, but it is such a view as, for instance 
resists the endeavour to restate Christianity u 
the light of our necessarily changed view of th 
universe. On the other hand, there are thos 
who regard Christianity as final in the sense 
not of a fixed and static body of belief, for it ha 
never been this, but of a pervasive, penetrative 
and advancing spirit of truth and life. Whe: 
it is reminded of the faith once delivered to th 
saints, it joyfully accedes, and affirms that i 
was exactly this which was once delivered—: 
faith—not a system of dogma, but faith which 
like the grain of mustard seed to which Jesu 
likened it, is a living and growing thing, claim 
ing and assimilating for its sustenance every 
thing relevant to it in the wide universe of God 
The finality of Christianity is in the spiritua 
inexhaustibleness of Christ, in that He remain 
wise with the wisdom of advancing ages, anc 
strong with the strength which only eternit 
can give, 

§| To me Christianity is dynamic, not static 
Any conception which eliminates the notion o 
progressive development is unsatisfactory. A 
I survey the history of Christian thought anc 
Christian morals I cannot accept the idea tha 
progress is uniform. We cannot liken our faitl 
to a building in which a brick once laid remain: 
for all time an imperishable part of the structure 
It is rather like a great cathedral, always nn 
process of decay and repair. One age builds : 
magnificent chapel; another allows it to fal 
into ruins. The decoration of the edifice change 
dramatically. Its foundations are underpinnec 
afresh. A great tower may fall and not be 
rebuilt. But the cathedral remains, with a1 
individuality of its own, which through al 
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changes responds to the needs of those who 
use it. 

There is no finality except of the Spirit. It is 
so with the wisest human wisdom and planning. 
Let us take the noblest document of our time— 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. Is that 
going to stand secure? There is only one way 
in which this can be. It will be so only as the 
words of the Covenant against war between 
nations become as Jesus said, ‘ spirit and life ’ 
in the nations. Let this thing embodied in a 
Covenant become a, living spirit animating the 
body of every nation of mankind, and a life 
each is determined to live out in its relations to 
every other, then, and then only, shall the world 
be set free from the ancient and ever-springing 
fear and fact of war. Permanence is of the 
spirit and the life. Even so is it with Jesus, 
with His life, teaching and Holy Cross. 

{| ‘ True Christianity,’ as Edward Caird said, 
“is not something which was published in 
Palestine and which has been handed down by 
a dead tradition ever since; it is a living and 
growing spirit, that learns the lessons of history, 
and is ever manifesting new powers and leading 
on to new truths.’ 


This saying of our Lord’s about His words 
being spirit and life are taken from the sacra- 
mental chapter of the Fourth Gospel. Here 
are strange words, ‘He that eateth my flesh 
~ and drinketh my blood.’ How shall we inter- 
pret them? ‘The words that I speak unto 
you are spirit and life.’ The outward things, 
whether of word or of act, profit nothing. It is 
the spirit that quickeneth at the holy table. 
Ideas of corporeal presence and mysteries of 
change in the elements—these are the fruit of 
ideas and practices which came into Christianity 
out of the non-Christian religions with which it 
had to mingle, but they have nothing to do with 
the Upper Room and its simplicities. Nothing 
can be tates than Christ personally coming and 
giving Himself by His Spirit to the soul of a 
Christian, and this is how our Lord does give 
Himself. The only and the crucial question 
for any of us is whether we want Him to come 
so very near as this. 


1 EK. W. Barnes. 


Forsaking Christ 


John vi. 66, 67.—‘ From that time many of his disciples 
went back, and walked no more with him. Then said 
Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ?’ 


1. Tuis incident, the Evangelist tells us, took 
place at a definite moment in the public career 
of Jesus: it was, he says, ‘from that time.’ 
We ask, from what time? When we look into 
the context we find that it was from the moment 
when Jesus said to those who were following 
Him that to follow Him farther might mean to 
follow Him to death. ‘ From that time,’ says 
the Evangelist, “many went back, and walked 
no more with him.’ 

Our way in this world is always leading us to 
places where the last principle of our life is put 
to the test. There may be days and days when 
we go on without meeting anything which really 
tries us, or which really raises a controversy 
within us between duty and inclination, or 
between faith and experience, or between one 
principle and another. We may have been 
meeting only good people with whom it was an 
easy and happy thing to live on a high level. 
Or that great wave of strength and light which 
God gives to us when we launch out upon some 
high purpose—that fine first wave may not yet 
have spent itself. For a time there has been 
between our inward life and all its outward 
expressions and surroundings a delightful har- 
mony. Such a time of peace God gives to even 
His most faithful servants. But a day comes 
which puts us to the test, when we see what our 
principle involves, and to what it is leading us. 
Shall we follow the beckoning of our moral ideal 
into suffering and sacrifice, or turn about and 
go back to some lower way of living, which at 
the moment seems free from pain or loss? 
There is no surer sign of God to those who have 
eyes to see than just this, that to every one of 
us, and in all sorts of ways, days are continually 
presenting themselves when we may face some 
cross for the glory of the Highest, or may turn 


- our back wpon some cross in order to defend our 


own ignoble ease. That day had come to the 
crowd who for a time had been following Jesus. 


2. Why did those people slip away from 
Jesus? What had He done? He had simply 
told them they could not go on following Him 
unless they were prepared to face the Cross. 
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Jesus saw clearly that the valley which He had 
entered upon had at the head of it, and in front 
of Him, an upraised Cross. He had told people 
that so it was, that so it had to be. He had 
told them, in mysterious language indeed, but 
the tone of which was plain, that they could 
not go on forever, they and He, as if life had no 
trial in it, and faith in God no Cross. If they 
had stayed on to listen, He would have told 
them more and more ; and it may be that their 
deeper souls would have been touched and they 
would have stayed with Him to the end, ‘ ready 
to die, that is live at last.’ When people are 
not staggered at the Cross, when they go on 
with Him into sufferings, they come upon a new 
bread of life. They begin to live by holier 
satisfactions. They would have learned that 
there is more in the Cross than sacrifice ; there 
is communion with God; there is the deep 
seeking for the breast of the Father and the 
profound peace of resting there. 

§| There is a picture in stone which is enshrined 
in one of our cathedrals. It is the monument 
of one of England’s noblest bishops, the great 
and. self-sacrificing Selwyn. Above the sarco- 
phagus, which is of white marble, there is a 
recumbent figure of the great missionary, with 
a beautiful, placid countenance and the hands 
- folded crosswise upon his breast. But the most 
beautiful thing of all is a window—a cross- 
shaped window—which is filled with crimson 
glass. It is so placed that when the noontide 
sun falls upon it, it throws the shadow of a 
blood-stained cross on the breast and face of the 
noble bishop beneath. It is, one feels, the truest 
epitaph that could be written of him. His life 
was made beautiful by the Cross. And so, if 
we are able to take that farther step which leads 
us into the Gethsemane of sacrifice, we shall 
not regret it. We shall come to feel with grow- 
ing assurance and joy that our lives never truly 
touch completeness till they touch the Cross. 

To the waverers Jesus had no chance of 
revealing the glories of the life of the spirit. 
They gave Him no chance to promise them the 
comfort of God which descends upon souls that 
are not afraid to suffer in faith. They were 
willing enough to stand about in the society of 
Jesus, not meaning much by being there. When 
He had said that contact with Him must either 
lay hold on the man more deeply, or else the 
man himself must break the contact altogether, 

1 W. Mackintosh Mackay. 


they turned away and went back, willing to go 
on being the common people that the test of 
the day had proved them to be. 


3. Jesus watched those people go away and 
turned to His disciples and said, ‘ Will ye also 
go away?’ Perhaps some of them were think- 
ing of going away. It is a trying thing to stand 
fast when all around people are falling away. 
It may even be that the Twelve, quite as much 
as the crowd, had been disappointed in our 
Lord’s forecast for Himself and others. You 
may say, ‘Oh no, did not Peter immediately 
say, ‘To whom, Lord, shall we go?” ’ Yes, 
Peter did say that, and said it, no doubt, with 
his wonted heartiness. But that by itself 
would never prove that Peter had not for a 
moment hestitated in his loyalty. Is it not the 
case that we often catch ourselves on the edge 
of something and suddenly realize where we are 
and spring back with an involuntary shudder at 
ourselves? But that passionate and involun- 
tary protest, instead of proving that all the 
time we had been faithful, proves rather that 
for one moment—which now we ask God to 
forgive us—we had been false. 

Whether it was so, that Peter and the others 
of the Twelve had caught the infection of dis- 
loyalty from the crowd, we cannot say, nor 
need we inquire. For we are in the hands of 
One who takes no pleasure in holding us to such 
subtle disloyalties, but who judges us in the 
light of everything, and in His own great charity. 
The fact is, Jesus turned to them and appealed 
to them to stay. 

It is the human cry in our Lord’s words which 
moves us as we read them—the cry to be spared 
the last disappointment of being forsaken by 
those to whom we have shown our love. And” 
deeper still, by those to whom we have shown 
our need of love. To be forsaken by people 
who know nothing about us, that may bring real 
grief to a good heart; for a good heart begins 
to suspect itself when people do not respond. 
To be forsaken by those whom we have loved, 
to whom we have shown kindness, that is a pro- 
found sorrow and one which may bring bitterness 
and unbelief. But to be forsaken by those to 
whom we have confessed our need of their love, | 
our loneliness in ourselves, our misgivings over — 
ourselves in their absence, that is the sorrow 
which is more bitter than death. 

As we know, they all did go at the last, but 
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the abandonment was not so utter as it seemed. 
The timid ones who forsook Him in Gethsemane 
were under no delusion as to His character. 
They loved Him though they fled; it was 
cowardice, not lack of love to Him, that made 
them seek safety in the hour of His worldly 
ruin. And He knew it; He had already tested 
them ; they had followed Him because He had 
the words of eternal life for which their souls 
were athirst. Their loyalty did not now carry 
them through, but the time came when it did, 
and these very men who ran away panic-stricken 
on the night when their Master was delivered 
to death, cheerfully endured afterwards the 
extremity of evil for His dear sake. They were 
scorned and hated by the world, but they had 
now ceased to be afraid of it or to try to make 
terms with it; the vision of the eternal which 
had come to them in Jesus had made them see 
the things of time in quite another setting. 
Henceforth they lived not unto themselves, but 
unto Him who died for them and rose trium- 
phant over the worst that the world could do. 
However unwilling we are in our day to make 
too much of it, there is a difference between the 
Church and the world; between the people of 
Christ and those who are, and even boast they 
- are, in no loving or obedient relation to Him. 
Perhaps if we were all better servants to Him, 
we should be less afraid to declare the difference 
..between us and the world. Certain it is that 
Christ committed the guarding of His name, 
the keeping of His holy understanding of life, 
not to the world as the world, not to those who 
have no experience of His grace, of His forgive- 
ness, of His daily support; not to those who 
have no yearning in their hearts for the ful- 
_ filment of His promises. He committed His 
| name, His cause, to the Twelve who had been 
with Him on the sea, and by the shore, and in 
secret places. It was not for the world as the 
_ world that He prepared the Supper on the eve 
| of His death. It was for the Twelve. It was 
| for their sakes, and for His sake also. It was 
| His last appeal to men who knew Him, who had 
i aca through things with Him, it was His 
| last appeal to them that they should never let 
_ §| 1 remember once, in the course of a long 
railway journey, reading the New Testament 
| from end to end—in Moffatt’s great version ; 
| and I doubt if the total impression made upon 
| me there and then will ever be seriously quali- 
) . Vol. XXI.—¥F 


fied. I remember saying to myself as I closed 
the volume, with ‘ Even so come, Lord Jesus’ 
on my lips, “ What a pathetic book!’ Not sad! 
Not at all sad! Still less, unhappy! But 
pathetic, pleading, making its appeal to my 
honour, rallying me in the depths of my soul! 
It seemed to me like a symphony built upon one 
theme, and that theme the words of Jesus to 
His disciples, when the crowds had left Him, 
‘Will ye also go away?’ The whole of the 
New Testament seemed to me then, and seems 
to me now, a fabric of the spirit, having deep 
foundations resting upon the final nature of 
things, and human towers of solid sense, and 
pinnacles like cries and songs and prayers— 
all built upon that motif, that look on the face 
of Jesus, that tone in His voice when, turning 
to the tiny group which under God was the only 
bridge by which He could cross into and control 
the future of the race, He said, “ Will ye also go 
away??? 


To Whom Else? 


John vi. 67, 68.—‘ Then said Jesus unto the twelve, 
Will ye also go away ? Then Simon Peter answered him, 
ey. to whom shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal 

e. 

Tuts is a strange form of confession, a question 
that searches the horizon round and then re- 
turns like a dove to the ark, because there is no 
sure foothold anywhere else. Yet there is no 
disloyalty to Christ even in the form of it. Our 
Lord compels nobody. He offers Himself, in 
His life and love and character, to the unfettered 
judgment of men, and the only homage He 
cares for is that which is freely given. 

But it is the very form of the confession that 
speaks to some of us, and to all, we may suppose, 
at some time or other. For there are times 
when the surest way to bind oneself more 
firmly and loyally to some high and worthy 
allegiance is to cast even a momentary glance 
at the alternatives. When the fight of faith is 
hard, it clears a man’s spirit and sets his feet 
upon a rock just to imagine how it would be if 
he were on the opposite side, under another 
leader. We are somehow never so sure of 
Christ, so sure that He is God’s Last Word for 
us, as when we read or hear His supremacy 
being lightly called in question. Our faith 
may not be to us all it might be, but we have 
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only to state the alternative—What if there were 
no Christ at all ?—to recoil in a sudden wonder- 
ful realization of all the wonderful things He 
does mean even to us, and, with a new ardour, 
to give our thanks to God for His inestimable 


gift. 


1. To whom shall we go? The implication 
is that we must go somewhere, that we are not 
sufficient unto ourselves. We need help; often 
we need comfort; and every day we need 
mercy. We need, as even the pagan thinker 
saw, some ‘ strong word of God’ to hold on to. 
St Peter is tacitly confessing the need of all the 
children of men. We must go somewhere. 
There is no doubt about that. 

{| Men think they can do without religion ; 
they do not know that religion is indestructible, 
and that the question simply is, Which will you 
have? 4 

If not to the God and Father whom Jesus has 
revealed, what are the alternatives? A whole 
long list of them in our day—rationalism, 
spiritualism, agnosticism, theosophy, Christian 
science, and such like. And, perhaps, the most 
popular of them all, epicureanism, or merely 
“having a good time.’ But even if he had 
known of these competing gospels, so-called, 
Peter puts them all out of court with one word. 
For he did not say to what shall we go? but to 
whom? And there is a whole world of difference 
between the two. And all these ‘isms,’ for all 
the truth or goodness that there may be in them, 
are on the plane of what. They are doctrines, 
systems, abstract truths—merely things. And 
much as they may help in their own way and 
sphere, there is a need of the human spirit which 
they can never touch, a salvation they can 
never accomplish. God has made us so that no 
mere thing, but only a person, can minister to 
our deepest need. 

{| Since the world was, man has never been 
able, amid ten thousand forms of faith, to have 
a religion without a personality enshrined in 
the very heart of it. Ask not what the hundreds 
of millions of the human race believe in to-day. 
If you speak of abstract things, abstract prin- 
ciples, they believe in ten thousand things, or 
they believe in nothing. But ask in whom they 
believe, and the reply will be definite enough : 
Christ, Muhammad, Sakyamuni, Confucius, 
Zoroaster! It may be questioned if to an 
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abstract principle men have ever yet, since the 
world was, built one solitary temple, reared a 
single altar, offered a single sacrifice, or breathed 
a single prayer. Where there is worship the 
demand for a person is quite inexorable. So 
when the Greeks created their sun-myths and 
worshipped the god of day, they had first to 
personify it and make it Apollo, the youth with 
golden locks and radiant countenance. 

Peter, though he could not tell it fully, knew 
in his own experience what Jesus had been to 
him as Teacher and Friend and Lord. In the 
daily life and holy love of Jesus, in the wonder 
and perfectness of His spirit, in the graciousness 
and awe and utter satisfaction of His fellowship, 
he felt that he had seen the very glory of God. 
Peter could get no higher than that, nor can we. 
Because God and religion and everything good, 
for Peter, meant Jesus Christ, he could never 
take lower ground. Once he had listened to the 
words of the Christ, how could he follow anyone 
else? ‘ Never man spake like this man.’ Go 
back to the old teachers, to the Rabbis, to the 
Scribes and Pharisees, with their systems cut 
and dried; go back to their ceremonies and 
formulas! how could he, once he had listened 
to Christ? His words were life—filled with 
life-giving inspiration. They had awakened 
within him that which the teaching of the Rabbis 
had failed to awaken—the consciousness of a 
loving Father of all, fulfilment of the deepest 
desires of the human heart. ‘Thou hast the 
words of eternal life’ ; he knows that, for he has 
tested them. They have awakened within him 
a new enthusiasm, a zeal to lead the life which 
Christ portrays, the life which is life indeed. 
He feels within himself that that life is worth 
living, that it is true life. 


2. From St Peter’s letters as well as from the 
Gospel we gather what Christ did for him that 
no other could do. 

(1) Christ gave him a new conception of God. 
Until he met Jesus, Peter had been living in the 
climate of the Old Testament, and in the Old 
Testament world. But when Jesus came, he 
found a new heaven and a new earth in the new 
revelation of God. It was a tremendous day 
for Simon Peter when he heard Christ Jesus say, 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
From that day, ‘ old things were passed away ; 
behold all things became new ! ’ 

The new God revealed in Christ Jesus was not 
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afar off, like some dazzling snow-white moun- 
tain which could never be climbed. The new 
revelation was not some uplifted and resplendent 
glory which mocked him by its very remoteness. 
The Christ who made the revelation of God to 
Simon Peter also established a new relation 
between Simon Peter and God, when He taught 
His disciple to pray ‘ Our Father in heaven.’ 
Once Peter was far off; now he is nigh. Once 
he was in bonds in a far country; now he is 
redeemed from bondage and finds himself at 
home. Once he was a servant; now he isa son. 
As we read his letters we realize something of 
the joy that the truth of God’s Fatherhood 
meant to the Apostle—the love of God to the 
individual soul. 

{| Jesus did not call God, as some Christians 
to-day do, ‘The Absolute’ or ‘ The Infinite.’ 
He simply called Him the Father, or Holy 
Father, or Righteous Father. Mrs Akiko 
Yosano, a Japanese poetess, attended church 
once and heard the minister pray, ‘O! God.’ 
And afterwards when she saw me she remarked 
that the God of that minister is very cold. The 
reason Christianity of to-day has become callous, 
or hardened, is not simply because of its brick 
buildings.! 

(2) Another wonderful gift Peter got from 
his Lord was an all-sufficuent moral dynamic. 
For what are revelations worth without inspira- 
And what is the worth of ideals if they 
are accompanied by no dynamics? If the 
veil is lifted upon the ideal man, and we gaze 
upon him in all the alluring glory of his holiness, 
what is its value unless the Revealer can impart 
to us some mystic energy which can nourish 
virtue and sap the roots of vice? The moral 
ideal is welcome only as it is accompanied by 
moral motive and moral constraint. In the 
life and letters of Simon Peter we find plenty of 
evidence that this holy moral energy was poured 
into this man’s being in such gracious abundance 
that weakness became strength, and timidity 
was ras em into courage, and inconstancy 
was transformed into a fidelity which greeted 
martyrdom with a song. 

(3) And over all the ups and downs of Peter’s 
changing road the Saviour flung the light of 
eternal hope—the glorious hope of immortality. 
‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ we read in his first letter, ‘ which 
according to his abundant mercy hath begotten 
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us again unto a lively hope by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you.’ And the 
light of that great hope sends its radiance over 
everything, until even suffering itself is lit with 
the glory of the eternal home. This was what 
Jesus did for Peter. 


3. Lord, to whom shall we go? Once we 
have heard the words of Christ, what else can 
satisfy ? Once we have learned what is possible, 
can we be content with anything less ? 


Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here ? 
Tt was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known : 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


But like Guinevere too often we go astray. 
We mean to follow Christ! We have learned 
to see in Him the Father’s face; on us His 
Spirit has been outpoured. We mean to follow 
Him, but we find the following too hard: the 
temptations around us are too great, and we 
yield to them. Having seen the ideal, we 
accept something lower. And then when our 
eyes are opened to our folly, the old ery comes 
again to our lips: ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
We also have gone away from Thee.’ And then 
there comes back the answer, full of love and 
sympathy : ‘Come unto me all ye that travail 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ 

In Christ is infinite sympathy, infinite love. 
In Him every sufferer can find relief, every 
mourner can find consolation, every sinner can 
find pardon. Himself the Man of Sorrows, 
He knows the sorrows of our lives, and can 
sympathize with them; Himself disappointed 
in His followers, Himself betrayed, He can feel 
for the tragedies of our lives ; Himself tempted 
at all points like as we are, He knows what was 
the strength of the temptation to which we 
gave way. And so to Him the sinner may come, 
confident that he will not be cast out. 

There was a time when Peter’s cry had been 
‘Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.’ But when he learned to know Jesus 
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better his cry was a very different one, ‘ To 
whom shall we go, if not to Thee, O Lord ? ’ 


None other Lamb, none other Name, 
None other Hope in heaven or earth or sea, 
None other Hiding-place from guilt and shame, 
None beside Thee. 


4, These are days when men are questioning 
the claims of the Christ, as the multitudes of 
old questioned them. Who is this, they ask, 
that He should claim our allegiance? Wherein 
is He better than other teachers? What was 
there original about Him—have not others 
taught as high precepts of morality as He 
taught? Still to-day the old question comes, 
‘Will ye also go away?’ It depends upon 
what Christ means to us, does it not? Have 
we heard His message? Have we learned from 
Him anything of the true Nature of God? Has 
He taught us of God’s Fatherhood? Have 
we learned about our own sonship and of our 
promised inheritance—sons of God, heirs of the 
Kingdom of heaven ? 

And sin—what has He taught us of that? 
What can other teachers make of that? Explain 
it away as a phantom of the imagination ; 
minimize its importance; draw the attention 
to other things; admit that it 7s an unpleasant 
fact, but that there is no help for it, and it must 
be endured as best we can—all these things they 
do but they leave the great problem of sin 
unsolved. What does Christ teach? That sin 
can be conquered; that it may be grappled 
with, fought and overcome; that it is no 
necessary part of God’s universe, that God does 
not will it, for He is ‘ Light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all.’ 

Sin need not for ever enchain us; we can get 
free from it, we can enter into communion with 
the All-Holy, the All-Pure! That was Christ’s 
message, His unique message to mankind. 


Lord, to whom except to Thee 
Shall our wandering spirits go ? 

Thee, whom it is light to see, 
And eternal life to know ? 
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The Way to Conviction 


John vii. 17.—‘ If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself’ (R.YV.). 


Everyone who is in living contact with the 
influences of our time, those tendencies of 
thought which go so far to determine the 
characteristics of any age, is conscious in every 
sphere of life of a questioning of authorities. 
Received opinions are everywhere at a dis- 
count. And with all this, especially among the 
most serious observers of modern life, there 
goes an intense desire to discover new authorities 
to replace the old, authorities which by their 
nature can command the allegiance of the 
pice as well as ensure the discipline of the 
will. 

Now that particular feature in the outlook of 
to-day is, perhaps, more clearly reflected in the 
sphere of religious thought and life than in any 
other department. There have been ages when 
to mention the authority of the Church was 
sufficient to secure instant and unquestioning 
obedience. There have been ages, too, when, 
among other sections of Christian people, to 
arrive at a general consent as to the meaning of 
Scripture was to settle at once any question in 
debate without reference to outside opinions. 
And among a large number of earnest Christian 
people that still holds true to-day. But what- 
ever our own opinions may happen to be in 
these questions, it is certain that for the large 
majority these authorities have lost their hold, 
at los so far that they are no longer received 
and obeyed without question. Nor does it 
seem that the dogmatic method, the reiteration 
of the word of authority, will avail here. The 
only means of securing its acceptance to-day is 
to show that the word spoken, or the command 
issued, is the speech and command of truth, and 
to discover a way by which men may arrive at 
that truth. That is precisely the need which is 
met in these words of our Lord. 


1. In the first place, then, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that our Lord’s 
authority was a great subject of dispute by the 
men of His own age. That was not because 
they distrusted the notion of authority in 
religion. Far from it. They held tenaciously 
to the authority of their own law books and the 
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Divine sanction to their customs and observ- 
ances, and because the teaching of Jesus seemed 
so often to contradict and oppose time-honoured 
beliefs they were led, naturally, to question His 
right and standing as a Teacher sent of God. 

The most obvious thing which they were led 
to say was that His teaching was a collection 
of private opinions, having no more weight 
and authority than the opinions of any other 
individual. In a word, they accused Him of 
“speaking of Himself,’ of pitting His own 
opinions against the Divine sanction of the 
law and the sanctity of ages of experience. 
We might almost venture to say that Jesus 
seemed to invite the accusation. For as we 
search His teaching we discover that He made 
little or no attempt either to enforce the truths 
at which He arrived by a train of reasoning, or 
to support them by an appeal to the authority 
of the past. Indeed, He seemed to set His own 
word against those authorities deliberately, and 
give to men no other reason for a change in 
opinion than the fact that it was His word. 
“Ye have read in the Book of the Law how 
Moses says,’ “but I say unto you.’ The 
difference between Jesus and contemporary 
teachers of religion is put into a sentence in 
St Matthew’s Gospel at the close of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The Scribes spoke by authority, 
and all their instruction was supported by 

uotations and extracts from ancient authorities. 

esus followed a different method altogether. 
He spoke as one who possessed in Himself the 
right to speak, spoke with the intensity of 
personal conviction and insight and experience, 
and we read that ‘ the people marvelled because 
he spoke with authority.’ 

But that was not sufficient for those who 
clung to old-time authorities. They wanted to 
know the authority behind the word, not merely 
the authority in the word. And so they asked 
Him for proof. How are we to be sure that 
the voice of God breathes through your message, 
where are your credentials ?—that was the 
sense of the questions which they put. We 
may not be able to draw a close analogy between 
the situation in that age and the situation in 
our own. The difference, of course, lies in the 
fact that men to-day question the authority of 
Christ from another standpoint altogether. 
But they do question it with the same in- 
tensity. How are we to be sure, they say, that 

the hopes and promises of the itpel reat upon 
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the solid foundation of truth, and not upon the 
shifting sands of imagination? How can we 
be confident that the way of life taught by 
Christ—the spirit He revealed in act as well as 
in word—is the highest of all? In questions 
like these the mind is seeking for some authority 
behind truths commonly taught and accepted. 
The question is still the same: How are we to 
be sure that the voice of God breathes through 
the message of Christ? The doubt is still the 
same, the feeling that Christ may have been 
“speaking from Himself.’ 

If our Lord had demanded unquestioning 
obedience—the mind which is absolutely sub- 
missive and makes no demand for satisfaction 
—He would not have answered this question at 
all. That He did respond to this inquiry as He 
responded to all sincere inquiries inspired by 
genuine difficulty, is proof enough, if proof be 
needed, that He valued intelligent discipleship 
above a submissive following, and left the 
widest scope for the individual mind. In a 
word, His authority was, and is, consistent 
with mental freedom. In His call for personal 
and willing allegiance the free homage of the 
mind has a large place. 


2. How, then, did Jesus guide men in their 
search for authority? What test did He 
suggest to them as a means whereby the truth 
of His words might be discovered? The sur- 
prising discovery that we make is that He set 
aside the intellectual test. He did not say that 
men could find the authority behind His words 
by the process of reasoning. So long as His 
teaching and revelation were allowed to remain 
upon the plane of the theoretical and the 
abstract its authority would continue to form 
a subject of debate. Jesus did not say, ‘If 
any man will make My teaching the subject of 
honest and painstaking mental inquiry he will 
discover its truth, and so come to know the 
credentials of the Teacher.’ His emphasis falls 
on another faculty altogether. It is the man 
who ‘ willeth to do the will of God who shall 
know the teaching, that it is of God.’ 

{| I’ve seen pretty clear ever since I was a 
young ’un, as religion’s something else besides 
notions. It isn’t notions sets people doing the 
right thing—it’s feelings. It’s the same with 
the notions in religion as it is with math’matics 
—a man may be able to work problems straight 
off in’s head as he sits by the fire and smokes 
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his pipe; but if he has to make a machine or a 
building, he must have a will and a resolution, 
and love something else better than his own 
ease.t 

If any man sets himself earnestly to put into 
practice the revealing of God’s will in the 
doctrine He taught, he will surely come to know 
that the doctrine is of God. If he will heed and 
obey the authority in the word, he will be left in 
no doubt about the authority behind the word. 
Conviction, that is to say, comes by practice. 
Mental certainty of the deepest truths of the 
religious life is the fruit of moral obedience. It 
is not difficult, then, in the light of this truth to 
picture the steps by which the first appeal of 
our Lord to the soul deepens into a conviction 
of the Divine authority of His word. The two- 
fold revelation of His teaching and His life 
comes toa man. He feels at once their appeal. 
Something in His heart and conscience responds 
and says, This is the highest voice that has 
spoken to me. I feel this must be true, there 
is authority in this word for me. He does not 
stop to balance the claims of the Teacher. He 
takes what has been revealed to him, and 
because of that first appeal goes out into the 
ereat laboratory of life resolved to follow the 
light that he has seen. He trusts the teaching 
sufficiently to experiment with it, and to obey. 
In the measure of his fidelity he becomes con- 
vinced that the voice of God speaks in it. And 
so the authority which Jesus claimed becomes 
verified in the experience of those who follow in 
His steps. They will to do the will of God, and 
the result is that they come to know the teaching 
that it is of God. 

§| ‘I wish I had your creed, then I would live 
your life,’ said a seeker after truth to Pascal, the 
great French thinker. ‘ Live my life, and you 
will soon have my creed,’ was the swift reply. 
The solution of all difficulties of faith lies in 
Pascal’s answer, which is, after all, but a 
variant of Christ’s greater saying, ‘He that 
willeth to do the will of God, shall know the 
teaching.’ 

{| Coleridge bursts out indignantly: Don’t 
talk to me about the evidences of Christianity : 
try it! It has been eighteen hundred years in 
existence, and has anyone left a record like the 
following: ‘I have given Christianity a fair 
trial. I was aware that its promises were made 
conditionally, but both outwardly and in my 
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inward acts and affections I have performed the 
duties which it enjoins, yet my assurance of its 
truth has received no increase. | Its promises 
have not been fulfilled: and I repent of my 
delusion ’ ? 


3. It is in following Christ that we learn most 
of Him, and in making Him our way we dis- 
cover that He is the truth and the life. For, as 
we strive to live in the spirit of His teaching and 
life, the vision of His moral greatness grows upon 
us day by day, our sense of His authority 
deepens, mastering every faculty and power 
within us, and we say in heartfelt confession, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 
That is, surely, the only pathway of discovery. 
It is impossible to explain Christ, or to estimate 
His authority until we have touch with Him in 
our life experience. And when we have that 
living touch no explanation seems too great. 
That was the path along which He led His first 
disciples. They did not commence with any 
opinions as to their Master. They felt the 
appeal both of teaching and Teacher. The 
were summoned to follow Him, and that call 
they obeyed. Day by day they were close to 
Him, learning His doctrine, seeing His works, 
sharing in His companionship. They willed to 
do the will revealed in Him. And our Lord 
did not press them for any confession as to 
Himself. He let the days of experience bring 
their own lessons. He did not speak much of 
Himself to them, but the path of humble follow- 
ing led to the same end. They came to the 
conviction that in and behind His teaching and 
Himself was God. 

4] Some years ago a piece of plastering fell 
from the wall of the refectory m an Italian 
convent, and revealed the existence of a fresco 
painting which successive coats of whitewash 
had hidden for centuries. With infinite pains 
the whitewash was scaled off and a magnificent 
picture of one of the old masters stood in full 
view. The picture showed marvellous resem- 
blance to the style of Raphael, and all Italy 
was excited by the dispute as to whether he or 
some other was the painter. Now, there were 
two classes of evidence: First, the external : 
the records of the convent, the life of Raphael, 
the painter’s marks upon the picture ; of these 
every one could judge. But there was, secondly, 
another kind of evidence—the internal—the 
tone and spirit of the painting, the style and 
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expression of the whole—of this only those could 
judge who knew and loved the works of Raphael. 
The only competent judges were found to be 
those who for years had sat before Raphael’s 
pictures, striving lovingly to copy them. 
Christ’s authority cannot be measured by the 
mind’s interpretation of Him, and it is useless 
to endeavour to explain Him until we have 
lived with Christ, and striven to follow Him. 
Only when a man has put his trust in Christ, a 
trust deep enough to include obedience, does he 
begin to make the greatest discoveries. Then 
out of the experience of everyday life lived in 
touch with Christ there rises a vision of His 
moral majesty, and not until that vision has 
filled the soul with wonder are we in a position 
to explain or interpret Him. The way of 
ee to religious truth is by the lowly path 
of humility and obedience. There is no other 
way. The path to all great discoveries has 
been simple, patient observation, the willing- 
ness to try and test and experiment. And 
simple is the path that leads to the greatest 
discovery of all, “He that willeth to do.’ As 
J. R. Illingworth puts it: ‘ Christianity refuses 
to be proved first and practised afterwards ; its 
practice and its proof go hand in hand.’ 


Therefore be strong, be strong, 

_ Ye that remain, nor fruitlessly revolve, 

Darkling, the riddles which ye cannot solve, 

But do the works that unto you belong ; 

Believing that for every mystery, 

For all the death, the darkness, and the curse 

Of this dim universe, 

Needs a solution full of love must be : 

And that the way whereby ye may attain 

Nearest to this, is not through broodings vain 

And half-rebellious, questionings of God, 

But by a patient seeking to fulfil 

The purpose of His everlasting will, 

Treading the path which lowly men have trod. 

Since it is ever they who are too proud 

For this, that are the foremost and most loud 

To judge His hidden judgments, these are still 

The ae perplexed and lost at His mysterious 
Ae 


1 Trench, Poems, 102. 


The Problem of Doubt 


John vii. 17.—‘ If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak from myself’ (R.Y.). 


Iris a significant fact that an age of comparative 
spiritual stagnation synchronizes with a falter- 
ing grasp upon the essential beliefs of our 
Christian faith. It is well, then, for us to go 
back to the method of Jesus. An examination 
of the gospel narratives reveals in clear and 
striking outline His solution of the problem of 
doubt. It amounts to this: That He refused 
to acquiesce in the demand for intellectual 
certitude. He resolutely withheld the demon- 
strable ‘sign’ which was to compel belief and 
to dazzle the mind of man into a willing accept- 
ance of His claims and His revelation. He 
indicates another way to the desired goal. ‘If 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak from myself.’ The appeal, then, is not 
primarily to the intellect, but to the will. 


1. This is of immense significance to-day in 
view of the revolution in thought which is going 
on in our midst and the new ‘world view’ 
opening out before us as the result of the new 
concept of Creative Evolution. The dogma- 
tism of nineteenth-century scientific ‘results’ is 
bankrupt. The claims of science to certitude 
are gone—the ‘ facts ’ of to-day are the ‘ fictions’ 
of to-morrow. The thorough-going determin- 
ism—the so-called laws of Nature—the idea of 
an inevitable evolutionary progress—are now 
discredited fictions. From the camp of science 
and philosophy a new doctrine is being preached. 
Creative Evolution is to be the all-powerful 
concept of the years to come. We are now 
assured that ‘ novelty ’ is a real thing occurring 
in the universe, and a place must be found for it 
in our philosophies. That which was regarded 
as unthinkable and impossible is now acknow- 
ledged to be fact. Hence, in spite of the hatred 
of scientists and philosophers for ‘ novelty,’ we 
are now assured that the old Christian idea of 
‘creation out of nothing’ is truer to the facts 
than the common-sense and apparently self- 
evident maxim—out of nothing comes nothing. 
What was mere philosophic foolishness—the old 
Genesis story ridiculed out of the arena of 
intellectual thought and dismissed in favour of 
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the conception of creation out of pre-existing 
material—is now acceptable in the light of our 
new concept of Creative Evolution. In this 
doctrine of creation out of nothing, a philosopher 
tells us now, the Christian Church was right and 
philosophy was wrong. ‘A world that gener- 
ates novelty is creating itself out of nothing. 
Tt must be pronounced capable of arising out 
of nothing ; only we must add that the creative 
process is still continuing.’ 

What, then, is the significance of this new 
concept of Creative Evolution for our purposes ? 
We may avoid the extremes to which its 
advocates are rushing whilst we seize upon the 
truth it contains. If there is a tireless, unceas- 
ing creative activity of God, the Creator, at 
work in the universe, and we can get some 
inkling of what His purpose is, then we can by 
an act of will become fellow-labourers with Him 
in the work of making a new world. 

God’s revelation through Christ is a revela- 
tion in word and in deed. Read the life of 
Jesus Christ again in this connection and let 
us ask ourselves this question: Can we con- 
ceive of any better thing happening in our 
midst to-day than that the principles and ideals 
He advocated and worked for should be prac- 
tised amongst men? Could a better good 
descend upon us than the establishment on a 
large scale of the Kingdom of God upon earth ? 
If we can conceive of some better plan, let us 
bend our wills to its achievement. But if we 
cannot think of anything better, His call to all 
men of goodwill to-day is this: ‘The world 
in which you live is not what I want it to be. 
Tt lies in your power to make it a better world 
if you really want to. If you will work and 
labour and sacrifice for this end, 7 can be 
changed, and lo, I am with you all the days.’ 


2. Now suppose we have men in our midst 
who are still hesitating—still held back by 
intellectual doubts and moral cowardice from 
joining up and doing their bit for the Kingdom. 
What message have we forthem? Simply this: 
So long as you are content to tarry with the 
Jerusalem scribes and lawyers asking hard 
questions which cannot be answered and 
demanding proofs which will not be supplied, 
the work suffers from your abstinence, the 
enemy makes headway because of your 
cowardice, the Kingdom tarries because of 
your inaction. Come to a decision. Do some- 


thing. In the Purgatorio, next to the slackers 
and the slothful, and far removed from the 
light, the great Italian seer, Dante, placed the 
doubters and the sceptics. 

If men do His Will what follows? They 
make the great discovery. They find that the 
Unseen Power behind and in and through the 
whole world and human life is not passive, 
inactive, indifferent, but active, dynamic, warm 
and full of life—a love which responds to our 
advance and far from waiting and holding back, 
rushes to meet us and overwhelm us. In prayer 
and communion, to which we are driven in the 
very work in which we find ourselves engaged, 
we discover the Presence of our Master whom 
we are serving and who gives us grace up to the 
measure of our need. Thus, doing His Will we 
come to know Him and gain an assurance other- 
wise unattainable of the truth of the doctrine 
He taught and the source from whence it arises. 

And surely this has always been God’s witness 
of Himself to men, a witness in Creative Deed. 
The test of Christ’s Divinity and the claim of 
His Judgeship lies in this direction. Some day 
we must give an account of the deeds done in 
the body, and the nature of the judgment is to 
depend upon our organic relationship to Him, 
which again is tested by our organic relationship 
one to another in Him. If we are discovered to 
have touched any of the vast masses of men at 
a sensitive point in active, loving service, at 
that point where we have touched any of them, 
we have touched Him. He claims to stand in 
an all-inclusive relationship to men so that He 
cannot be numbered as merely one of them but 
is ideally all in all. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these least, ye did it unto me.’ 


No works shall find acceptance in that day 
When all disguises shall be rent away 

That square not truly with the scripture plan, 
Nor spring from love to God, or love to man. 


{| ‘ Faith, says James Brown, ‘is of very 
small account if it does not alter and elevate 
our lives and change our whole conception of 
life’s grim tragedies, Our personal faith should 
be our working faith. I believe that one’s work 
in life should explain and illustrate one’s faith, 
should proclaim it to all with whom we come in 
contact. If my reason has convinced me (and 
it has) that faith in Jesus brings salvation, that 
same faith in Him makes it reasonable for me 

1 Cowper. 
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to show it and prove it by service to His and 
our poorer brothers and sisters. My work 
should be to make smoother the pathway that 
leads to the higher life, and no less earnestly 
should I strive to remove the body-and-soul- 
destroying conditions with which life is sur- 
rounded. Much could be done, much more 
must be done, to remove these evil conditions. 
That is what the Christian Church has been 
planted here for. It will not avail me to say 
that many of life’s evils are self-inflicted. If 
He were strict to mark iniquity which of us 
would stand? My faith gives me eyes to see 
in the most miserable creatures men and 
women for whom Christ died, and it gives me 
the hope that they may be brought to the fold. 
Modern conditions have made many wrecks. I 
cannot stand aside from them. I dare not. 
God’s image may have been debased, but 
Christ can restore it if I, His ambassador, give 
the right message and the needed help.’ ? 

And does He ask us to do what He refuses 
Himself to undertake? Not so. Test Him in 
the light of His creative activity in times past. 
He has wrought wondrously in this universe of 
time and space, and at a certain point in the 
historical process, after a long preparation and 
a gradual revelation, He has intervened with 
decisive results in the affairs of men and done a 
_ deed which has made the future of the world 

and of man’s destiny other than it would have 
been or could have been had He not done what 
He did. The supreme proof of God in action 
is the Cross. The atoning work of Calvary is 
something the glory of which is no figment of 
the imagination, but still in our skies to-day. 

4] ‘ Dear me, Dr Duncan,’ they said, for the 
old Hebrew Professor was striding along Princes 
Street in Edinburgh, his face aglow and shining, 
smiling to himself, cracking his fingers as he 
walked, “you surely have great news to-day.’ 
‘ News!’ he made answer. ‘ News! Wonderful 
news—the best of news! The blood of Jesus 
Christ still cleanseth from all sin.’ 2 

An intellectual certitude of His Divinity may 
be wanting, but a moral and spiritual conviction 
of its truth is the possession of all those who have 
found Him mighty to save. If He be not God 
Himself in the act of forgiving, we have still to 
reckon with the All-Holy God in the matter of 


1A Gammie, From Pit to Palace :. The Life Story of the 
Right Hon. James Brown, M.P., 68. 
2 A. J. Gossip, From the Edge of the Crowd, 253. 
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| thirst after righteousness. 


our human transgressions, but those who know 
the gospel to be indeed ‘ Good News,’ know also 
that their faith in Jesus Christ is faith in the 
Eternal—that in Him they find God and One 
who is Redeemer and Saviour. 

Short of such an experience, so warm, so vital, 
so deep in its richness, it is not altogether 
wonderful that men are discovered who can 
and do pour ridicule upon the whole subject, 
and in self-satisfied pride prefer to regard (with 
Bernard Shaw) forgiveness as a beggar’s refuge, 
and wish, if they can, to pay their debts. But 
the biggest proof of the present creative activity 
of the Creator is the transformation He still 
works in human life, re-creating sinners into 
saints, lifting up the fallen and degraded, 
bringing the lost back and making us ‘ new 
creatures ’ in Christ Jesus. 


Man’s Thirst for God 


John vii. 37.—‘ In the last day, that great day of the 

feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink.’ 
Tue doctrine of Christ as the living water runs 
through these early chapters of St John, re- 
curring, like a musical phrase, in hints and 
symbolic language. The water that was made 
wine, in chapter ii. ; the water of the new birth, 
in chapter iii. ; the living water, in chapter iv. ; 
the cleansing water of Bethesda, in chapter v. ; 
the miracle of Gennesaret, in chapter vi.; and 
then, in chapter vii., the declaration that makes 
all clear: ‘ In that last day, that great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. 
He that believeth on me, out of his body shall 
flow rivers of living water.’ It is for Christ 
Himself that the parched soul is athirst. He is, 
as St Augustine says in his commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount, our righteousness, and it 
is with Him that they are filled who hunger and 
Then, at the very 
end of the Bible, in the last chapter of Revela- 
tion, we have an echo of Isaiah’s words: ‘ The 
Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.’ Blessed is he that so 
thirsteth, for he shall be filled. 


1. Next to Christianity, the noblest religion 
in the world is that of Buddha, the Indian 
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prophet and teacher who lived about five 
hundred years before Christ. His religion has 
been corrupted, as Christianity itself has too 
often been, but as it came from his lips it was 
pure and beautiful. What does Buddha say 
about thirst? “Whom thirst conquers, thirst 
the contemptible, for him will everything grow 
as the grass grows. Who conquers thirst, the 
contemptible, which is hard to escape in this 
world, for him will everything fall away like the 
water-drop from the lotus flower.’ ‘ Thirst’ 
means passionate craving for something that we 
have not got, and this, says Buddha, is the 
source of all our unhappiness. It can never be 
satisfied. Since this world is a vain show and 
no real thing, all that we try to grasp slips 
through our fingers, and in our attempts to 
slake our thirst we fare no better than the 
woman in the Greek fable who was condemned 
for ever to carry water in a sieve. Therefore, 
says the Indian sage, crave for nothing, grasp at 
nothing : blessed is he that thirsteth for nothing, 
for he shall be at peace. 

Now here we see the difference between 
Buddhism and Christianity. Buddha says: 
Desire nothing, and then you will not be 
disappointed ; turn away from earth’s vain 
shadows, sink your own personality altogether, 
and win at last the untroubled rest and the 
dreamless sleep in the bosom of the Eternal. 
Christ says: Thirst is a blessed thing; that 
pain and longing which you feel you ought to 
feel; it is a right and natural craving, which 
has its right and natural satisfaction: only do 
not make a mistake as to what it is that your 
soul thirsts for, and where it is that it can be 
assuaged. ‘ My people,’ says the Lord, through 
the mouth of Jeremiah, ‘have committed two 
evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ Alas 
for the labour that is spent upon these broken 
cisterns ; they leak, they will not hold water, 
and can never slake our thirst. But they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness shall be 
filled. Filled with what? With righteousness, 
of course. Observe that our Lord makes 
righteousness an end in itself; it is itself that 
which satisfies the cravings. 

And so Christ’s beatitudes are very different 
from those of the Old Testament. The reward 
of obedience in Deuteronomy is: ‘ Blessed shalt 
thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in 
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the field. Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, 
and the fruit of thy ground, and the fruit of thy 
cattle, the increase of thy kine, and the flocks 
of thy sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and 
thy store... . The Lord shall command the 
blessing upon thee in thy storehouses, and in 
all that thou settest thine hand unto.’ Obedi- 
ence is a means to an end, and the end is worldly 
prosperity and domestic happiness. But with 
Christ the reward is nothing external. He 
simply says: ‘I have come to teach you what 
it is that can alone make a human soul blessed ; 
desire it, desire it earnestly, and you shall have 
it. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled ; they 
shall see God, and they shall be called the 
children of God.’ 


2. Among the sayings discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus, which purport to be words of Jesus, 
there is this: ‘ Jesus said, “ I stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesh I was seen of them ; 
and I found all men drunken, and none found I 
athirst among them. And my soul grieveth 
over the sons of men, because they are blind in 
their hearts, and see not.” “I found all men 
drunken, and none athirst.”’ Does this mean 
drunken with wine alone, or in some other 
sense drunken? The poet that Christ Jesus 
was was certainly conversant with the poetr 
of His people; and the poetry of His oe 
speaks frequently of a drunkenness beyond the 
circle of the wine-cup. It recognized that men 
and women go drunken upon all manner of 
material indulgences, upon greedy ambitions, 
upon worldly pride, upon frothy pleasures, upon 
heady hatreds. We have phrases of our own 
which tell the same tale. We speak of men 
being drunk with power, of people having their 
heads turned with worldly success, of people 
giddy with pleasure. Christ speaks of them 
with woeful pity as of a world’s tragedy. Why 
was it so tragical to Him? Because, for one 
thing, men and women drink of those seductive 
wines, and drink again, ever returning to drink 
afresh, but there is no quenching of their thirst. 
Where is the man or woman who clutches in 
both hands the cup of any sensuous pleasure, or 
the cup of worldly pride, and, having drunk of 
it, sets it down saying, ‘ Enough, I am satisfied ’ ? 
Theirs is the drunkard’s fate, who with each new 
draught craves for more. What is the meaning 
of this tragedy? Christ tells us. They are 
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thirsty, but they are not athirst! There is a 
deeper thirst within them, now dry and parched 
and yet overpowering; but they know not 
what it is, or they have gone far towards 
killing it by those other appetites. 

{| In one of her books! Miss Rose Macaulay 
puts this question in the mouth of one of her 
characters: ‘ Why do I feel all tossed about, 
like a boat on a choppy sea? Life is furiously 
amusing and exciting, but I want something 
solid. All these people I have, these men and 
women, they’re not anchors, they’re stimulants.’ 

What is this deeper thirst? It is in the end 
the thirst they try to quench with wine and 
every material indulgence. In all of them it is 
the one thirst of their soul! And they know 
not, or they have tried to suppress what they 
knew, that there is but one thing in all this 
universe to quench that thirst which so torments 
them ; and that one thing is God! We call it 
God, because, call it what you will, the word in 
the end is ‘God.’ What do we mean by God ? 
Do we not mean the secret that lies at the 
innermost heart of all the joy and beauty of this 
prolific world, and all its splendour, and all its 
power and majesty, and all its hungry love? 
And is not that really and truly the ultimate 
haven to which are blindly and tragically grop- 
ing those who press after worldly satisfactions ? 
What was the thirst of Faust? From delight 
_ to delight he passed, with a thirst that grew 
greedier but evermore unsatisfied with each 
successive joy, until he cried, as in a con- 
summation, for Helen of Troy. What was she 
to him? The symbol of the secret beauty that 
lies at the universe’s heart! But the ultimate 
secret eluded him. All those whom Jesus in 
the Egyptian saying calls ‘ drunken’ are thirst- 
ing in the depths of their souls for God. 


O Lord, the most Fair, the most tender, 
My heart is adrift and alone ; 

My heart is a-weary and thirsty, 
Athirst for a joy unknown. 

From a child I followed it, chased it, 
By wilderness, wold, and hill ; 

I never have reached it or seen it, 
Yet must I follow it still. 

In those olden‘years did I seek it, 

In the sweet fair things, around ; 

But the more I sought and I thirsted, 
The less, O my Lord, I found. 


a Dangerous Ages, 


When nearest it seemed to my grasping, 
It fled like a wandering thought ; 

I never have known what it is, Lord, 
Too well know I what it is not. 


It is I, it is I, the Eternal, 

Who chose thee Mine own to be— 
Who chose thee before the ages, 

Who chose thee eternally. 
I stood in the way before thee, 

In the ways thou wouldest have gone ; 
For this is the mark of My chosen, 

That they shall be Mine alone. 


‘Wherefore,’ cries Isaiah, ‘do ye spend your 
money for that which is not bread, and your 
labour for that which satisfieth not? Come to 
the waters; yea, come: buy wine and milk 
without money and without price.’ It is the 
old, old appeal, but it is what we most need to 
hear, now as always. ‘ Ye are as holy as ye 
truly wish to be holy,’ said one of the old saints, 
and if, in response to our prayer for the living 
water, there comes the grave question, ‘ Can ye 
drink of the cup that I shall drink of?’ it is 
faith and love, and not presumption, which 
answers humbly, ‘ We are able.’ 


The Pre-eminence of Jesus 
John vii. 46.—* Never man so spake’ (R.V.). 


Tue author of the Fourth Gospel had a very 
definite purpose. That purpose was to bring 
others to share his conception of Christ, to 
convince them that the historical Jesus of 
Nazareth was one of whom it could be said, 
‘We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father.’ With a view to the 
fulfilment of his design he accumulates evidence 
as to the overpowering impression of the great- 
ness of Jesus that was left on the minds of those 
with whom He was brought into contact—from 
the testimony of the guileless, pure-hearted 
Nathanael down to the testimony borne by the 
officers sent to arrest Jesus, who were so awed 
by His personality that they returned without 
having accomplished their mission—* Never 
man so spake.’ 

Have we reason still to assume the attitude 
of the Evangelist towards Jesus and His teach- 
ing? Is it possible after all these centuries to 
attribute to Christ an incomparable greatness, 
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to recognize His authority as supreme, to accept 
His laws as the guide of our life? These ques- 
tions may be more readily answered if we study 
His personality and His teaching from three 
different points of view. 


1. Jesus compared with the Jewish Teachers of 
His own Day.—Religion had sunk to a very low 
type under the guidance of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. The Law, which at best was ill- 
fitted to minister to the highest needs of man, 
had been so surrounded with hedges, and so 
overlaid with traditional prescriptions, that 
obedience to it had become the veriest bondage. 
The elevated teaching of the prophets was 
forgotten; the life-giving spirit was absent ; 
the letter which killeth reigned supreme. The 
teaching of the Scribes had come to concern 
itself with casuistry, with sophistical distinc- 
tions about meats and drinks, with questions 
of what things were lawful or unlawful on 
the Sabbath day. Through all this thicket of 
Pharisaic teaching Jesus cut His way to the 
central truth afterwards summed up in the 
words, ‘God is love.’ How immeasurably 
superior is Jesus to the Scribe or Pharisee in His 
declaration that ‘ God is Spirit,’ and that ‘ they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ How pre-eminent His greatness 
in pointing men to God as one who is no hard 
taskmaster, but a loving Father, whose interest 
and whose pleasure alike lead Him to seek the 
welfare of His children ; a Father who. watches 
their wanderings, who loses no opportunity of 
turning their hearts to Himself, and who bestows 
the heartiest of welcomes upon them when they 
return ! 

Above all, Jesus rose superior to His con- 
temporary teachers in laying stress upon the 
inward as compared with the outward aspects 
of religion. How scathing His exposure of 
those who cleansed the outside of the cup and 
platter, regardless of the filth within! In the 
Epistle to the Romans we have a striking proof 
of how blind even the best of the Pharisees were 
to the importance and the necessity of having 
the heart pure. St Paul is speaking of the days 
before his conversion, when with all his might 
he strove to walk blameless in the way pre- 
scribed by the Law. For a time he thought he 
had succeeded. He had neglected no point of 
ritual ; he had committed no sin. But one day 
he was going over the commandments of the 
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Law, and flattering himself that he was charge- 
able with no transgression. Then all at once 
he was sharply pulled up. He had often looked 
at the tenth commandment before; but this 
was the first time he apprehended how the 
words, ‘Thou shalt not covet,’ extended the 
dominion of God’s law to the thoughts and 
intents of the heart as well as to the outward 
actions. This discovery poured a flood of 
light into the Apostle’s mind; all his past life 
fell in ruins at his feet; and the whole course 
of his future religious thought was moulded by 
the spiritual insight he received on this occasion. 

4 ‘ This, says Matthew Arnold, ‘was the 
very ground-principle in Jesus Christ’s teaching. 
Instead of attending so much to your outward 
acts, attend, He said, first of all to your inward 
thoughts, to the state of your heart and feelings. 
This doctrine has perhaps been over-strained 
and misapplied by certain people since ; but it 
was the lesson which at that time was above 
all needed. It is a great progress beyond even 
that advanced maxim of pious Jews: “ To do 
justice and judgment is more acceptable than 
sacrifice.” For to do justice and judgment is 
still, as we have remarked, something external, 
and may leave the feelings untouched, un- 
cleared, dead. What was wanted was to plough 
up, clear, and quicken the feelings themselves. 
And this is what Jesus did.’ 

If it be true that every man is moulded by 
the habits and fashions of thought of the age 
in which he lives, if even the greatest genius is 
able only to a very limited extent to shake off 
these trammels, how are we to account for the 
fact that one born as a Jew in an age of more 
than Jewish exclusiveness has founded a religion 
suited to men universally ? Have we not here 
a miracle, a moral miracle, offered for solution 
in the personality and the teaching of Jesus? 
His teaching was not simply the outcome of the 
conditions under which He lived. Nor can we 
explain it as we can explain the teaching of a 
St Paul or of a Luther, even by viewing it as a 
protest against the current notions of the day ; 
it was that, but it was more than that; alike 
from the positive and the negative point of 
view we may safely say of Jesus, as compared 
with His Jewish contemporaries, ‘Never man 
so spake.’ 


2. Jesus compared with the greatest of non- 


Jewish Leaders and Teachers of Men before or 
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simce.—We may begin by looking at the ques- 
tion from the point of view of moral greatness. 
And it can be said quite confidently that the 
life of Jesus is the only perfect life we are 
acquainted with. The importance of this 
characteristic of moral perfection is all the 
more impressive when we remember what 
stains attach to the lives of many whose names 
are writ large in the world’s roll of fame. Not 
a few men have rendered immense services to 
their country in the field or in the Cabinet who 
have sad blots upon their escutcheon ; there have 
been admirals and field-marshals and prime 
ministers whose private character has been 
such as to make their best friends blush. All 
that can be done in such cases is to be thankful 
for the services rendered, to take the good and 
try to forget the evil. How different with the 
record of the life of Jesus! ‘Which of you 
convicteth me of sin?’ is a question which 
He could confidently have addressed to the 
most watchful of His foes. 

§| General Gordon wrote in his Khartoum 
Journal: ‘I am sure it is unknown to the 
generality of our missionaries in Muslim 
countries, that in the Koran no imputation of 
sin is made on our Lord, neither is it hinted 
that He had need of pardon. The Muslims do 
not say Mahomet was without sin, the Koran 
often acknowledges that he erred, but no 
Muslim will say, ‘‘ Jesus sinned.” ’ 

All the more striking is the argument in 
favour of the moral greatness of Jesus when we 
note that there have been teachers who have 
taught a very lofty code of morals, who have 
come very near some of the precepts of our 
Lord, and yet have failed to conform to their 
own precepts. Confucius confessed that he did 
not come up in practice to the standard of his 
own teachings, and the others prove the same 
thing to be true in their daily life. 

If the quest of religion is God, the perfect 
religion is that which secures Divine com- 
munion in the fullest measure. Or, to put it in 
another way, the perfect religion is that which 
takes possession of a man’s whole being, which 
satisfies his intellect, controls his will, and pro- 
vides scope for his emotions. This perfect 
religion is to be found in the religion of Christ, 

or rather in Christ Himself. Man has a thirst 
for guidance; that thirst is satisfied by Him 
who is the Way. Man has a thirst for know- 
ledge; that thirst is satisfied by Him who is 


the Truth. Man has a thirst for life—meaning 
by this term full scope for his affections and 
emotions ; that thirst is satisfied by Him who 
is the Life. Other religions have been more 
or less successful in satisfying a part of man’s 
nature: there have been systems whose chief 
interest was intellectual, others whose main- 
spring was ethical, and yet others whose basis 
was feeling and emotion. These systems have 
offered only partial solutions of the problem. 
Christ’s religion is the perfect solution: it lays 
hold of the intellect, it stirs the feelings, and so 
moves the will and shapes the life. 

All truth is wrapped up in Christ, the truths 
of mental and moral, nay, even of physical, 
science. What we may call the cosmical sig- 
nificance of Christ has never been fully appro- 
priated by the Christian Church. But the time 
will come when the ‘ riddle of the universe ’ will 
be read in the light of St Paul’s declaration 
that ‘in Christ were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and 
things invisible all things have been 
created through him and unto him’; or of the 
statement in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel 
that ‘ without him was not anything.’ Do not 
the unity and the uniformity of Nature find a 
worthy explanation in this mediation of the 
Eternal Word between God and the World? 
Does not the same function invest with special 
fitness the great doctrine of the Atonement ? 
And does it not account for the universality of 
the religious instinct ; does it not explain the 
identity of the needs expressed by mankind, 
and the analogies between the provisions 
devised to meet those needs? If men are the 
offspring of God, if Christ is the Light of the 
world, the Light that lighteneth every man, it 
will not surprise us to find in many lands traces 
of a Divine revelation, or to discover the Light 
shining with remarkable brilliancy in quarters 
far removed from what would once have been 
called the pale of revelation. 

§] There never was a falser statement made 
than that of one of the old fathers, that ‘ the 
virtues of the heathen were splendid vices.’ 
The virtues of the heathen are just the flashings 
of the light of Christ. Whatever is true in 
Buddha and Confucius is the product of Christ 
in them. And inasmuch as Christ was in them, 
we ought not to be surprised to find in them 
gleams and anticipations of the eternal truth 
which was fully revealed in Christ. The 
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relation between Christ and Buddha and 
Confucius and other pre-Christian teachers is 
not to be conceived as being the antithesis of 
the false and the true. It ought rather to be 
conceived of as the relation between the partial 
and the perfect, between the morning twilight 
and the full blaze of day. Of all who went 
before Him we can say— 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


One of the most striking features of the 
religion of Jesus Christ is that He taught men 
the way to that peace of mind which has always 
been an object of human striving. He taught 
men to look for happiness within, not outside. 
In contrast with systems which made pleasure 
the end and aim of life, Jesus taught the necessity 
of self-denial and a crucifying of the flesh. In 
contrast with teachers who tried to overlook 
the existence of evil and pain, He did not 
ignore suffering any more than He promised 
His followers immunity from it. He expressly 
said, ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation,’ 
but He added, ‘Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.’ 

{| There is something sublime in the account 
we have of the great Socrates, when condemned 
to death by his unappreciative countrymen. 
We are told that, not long before he drank the 
fatal hemlock, he spoke calmly to his friends 
about his hopes, weighed the arguments in 
favour of the immortality of the soul, and 
seemed to anticipate that death might be more 
gain than life. But how far short he came of 
the confident tone of Jesus, who could say, 
‘ Let not your heart be troubled, I go to prepare 
a place for you; and, if I go to prepare a place 
. for you, I will come again to receive you unto 
myself.’ 


3. Jesus compared with the greatest of the 
Prophets and Apostles—The same truth holds 
good here: ‘Never man so spake.’ The 
literature of the Old and New Testaments is 
unrivalled of its kind. Taking this literature 
as a whole, we may say of its authors, ‘ Never 
men so spake.’ Yet they were men, with 
manifold limitations. There is not a single 
book, either in the Old Testament or in the 
New, in which the human element is not as 
marked as the Divine. 


Take even the most enlightened of the Old 
Testament prophets, such as the writer of the 
second part of Isaiah. How he soars on eagles’ 
wings, how far he has penetrated into the truth 
in his descriptions of the Servant of the Lord 
and His sufferings for righteousness’ sake ! 
How glorious also the anticipations of other 
prophets and psalmists regarding Messianic 
days and the establishing of the Kingdom of 
God on earth! Yet there is a darkness mingled 
with the light; there must have been on the 
part of these prophets much of the searching 
and inquiring diligently of which the Apostle 
Peter speaks. Their message did much for the 
men of their day, but it was not yet the perfect 
message spoken by God through the Last and 
the Highest of the Prophets. Moreover, they 
had to authenticate their message with “ Thus 
saith the Lord,’ whereas Jesus does not hesitate 
to claim direct authority for Himself: ‘ Verily 
I say unto you.’ 

And as it was before Jesus, so it has been ever 
since. The greatest of the disciples did not 
attain to the stature of the Master. Is it any 
disparagement of them to say so? Surely not. 
Would any of them have for a moment made 
such a claim? A double portion of the Spirit 
might be given to a St John or a St Peter or a 
St Paul, but to the Son alone was the Spirit 
given without measure. Why is it that the 
Gospels are the most familiar part of the Bible ? 
Is it merely because of their narrative character, 
the interesting stories in which they abound ? 
No; there is story in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
there are interesting stories in the Old Testa- 
ment. Is the reason not to be found in the 
arresting power of the words and deeds of 
Jesus? Upon the bright surface of the sacred 
page they shine with an overpowering brilliancy 
that is all their own. Who can ever forget a 
word like this: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest’? The Epistles have done more than the 
Gospels to build up the theology of the Church ; 
but the Church’s religion, as contrasted with its 
theology, rests upon the Gospels. It goes back 
behind the words even of a St Paul to the 
words of Jesus who ‘spake as never man 
spake.’ 
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The Tyranny of the Expert 


John vii. 48.—‘ Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees 
believed on him ?’ 


Tus is a specially interesting episode which 
only the Fourth Gospel has preserved for us. 
The chief priests had sent some of their officers 
to find Jesus and bring Him before the Council. 
And these men had gone to do their work, but 
when they had listened to Jesus teaching in the 
Temple they fell under the spell of His person- 
ality. Silenced by emotions they could hardly 
analyse, they left Jesus as they had found Him, 
serene in the pursuit of His duty, and went 
back to the expectant Council with empty 
hands. When they were asked why they had 
not carried out their orders they gave this 
simple but significant answer: ‘ Never man so 
spake.’ And then the priests uttered an extra- 
ordinarily interesting reply: ‘Are you even 
deceived, even you officers? What right have 
you to private opinion? Have any of the rulers 
and the Pharisees, whom you ought to obey, 
believed on Him ? ’ 


1. The priests seemed to imagine that they 
had given reason enough when they asked: 


“Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees: 


believed on him?’ Implicitly they put them- 
selves in a special class, possessing the sole 
right of judgment. There is a subtle contempt 
here for public opinion and the ordinary layman. 
They despised the simple unlettered mind of the 
mob ; and, what is more, their question implies 
a belief that the common people have no right 
and no power to judge of spiritual things. This 
is the first claim in the history of Christianity 
that spiritual truth should be left in the hands 
of experts. 

Now, no matter what rulers or Pharisees may 
arrogantly claim for themselves, we believe in 
what we call the inalienable right of private 
judgment. In spiritual matters no man can 
judge for us. In the final issue Christianity is 
a personal equation, to be settled personally. 
Of course, there is such a thing as being open 
to light and suggestion. Rightly enough, we 
should give weight to those who have spent 
their life and thought in prayerful study. It 
would be foolish for a novice to question the 
ripe conclusions of a trained geologist; and 
similarly, in matters of scholarship and learning, 
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it would be foolish for us to disregard the work 
of reverent thinkers. A wise man shows his 
wisdom by being open to impression and being 
willing to learn. And yet, behind all that, as 
a first principle, the big fact in Christianity is 
this inalienable right of private judgment. The 
one thing that makes a man a Christian is the 
decision of his individual heart for Christ. 
Thus, in the New Testament you will find how 
often Christ set Himself deliberately to deal 
with individuals, and demanded from them their 
private opinion of Himself and His claims. 
* What think ye of Christ ? ’ 

It is, of course, this question of the right of 
private judgment which is one of the big issues 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches. The Roman Catholic Church denies 
to its members the right of private judgment 
and interpretation. Ideally, it does not deny 
the Bible to its members, but practically it 
does so, for it denies their right and power to 
interpret Scripture for themselves. The good 
Roman Catholic is expected to believe, without 
questioning, the specific interpretation which 
the doctors and rulers of his Church impose 
on passages of Scripture. Rome says to its 
members, when they have the daring to exercise 
private judgment: ‘ Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed in this; if not, then 
suppress it.’ Now, to us, it does not matter an 
iota whether all the rulers and Pharisees in the 
world believed one thing, if we, in a sincere 
search for truth, were driven to believe the 
opposite. The ultimate court of appeal is ‘ my 
soul and my God.’ 

4] It may be asked, do we not constantly 
depend upon authority in the ordinary conduct 
of our lives, and why not therefore in the 
supreme concerns of religion? The answer is 
that we do not accept authority, even in little 
matters, if it be doubtful; and, if doubtful, we 
do not examine, or, failing to examine, we suffer 
by our negligence. And how much more, 
then, is it our duty to assure ourselves of the 
credentials of authority in those greatest 
matters affecting our eternal interests. I am 
disposed to think that undue deference to the 
authority of great names has done much mischief 
in repressing originality in the products of Art. 
The poet has truly said, ‘My mind to me a 
kingdom is.’ The submission of it to any 
other, however it may have the look of humility, 
is too often a base abdication. The Anglo- 
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Saxon race has become great because of its 
high ideal of personal liberty. The glory of 
Protestantism is the assertion of the right of 
private judgment.+ 

Observe what is implied in denying the right 
of private judgment in matters of the spirit. 
This is implied—the very denial of the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of Christ’s 
people. If we believe in the Saviour’s promise 
that the Holy Spirit will lead the devout heart 
into all truth, then the claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church seem to us a subtle species of 
spiritual impertinence. Christ appeals to the 
individual human heart and the individual 
human mind. He at least believed, as with 
that depraved woman at the Well of Sychar, 
and with Zaccheeus, that a simple human heart 
is able to understand His claims, may close 
with Him without the interference of a priestly 
office, and may find light enough by the Holy 
Spirit to live the devout life by faith. 


2. But, further, in line with the Pharisees’ 
question, there is what we may call ‘ the fallacy 
of the big name.’ This is an age that believes 
in authorities, and loves to quote authorities— 
although it may not believe in authority. Some 
people are more apt to look at the name of 
the man who says a thing than at the truth of 
the thing itself. Surely we have heard people 
quote Shakespeare or Browning, as if that were 
an argument one could not possibly resist ! 
There are a great many shams and half-truths 
which shelter under big names. Because the 
rulers have said a thing, must the people 
accept it ? 

Some things in modern life are aiding this 
process. One, in particular, is especially notice- 
able in our day. In this inquiring and scientific 
age, the bounds of knowledge are getting 
pushed farther and farther off, and it is daily 
becoming more impossible for any one man to 
master even a corner of truth. The acutest 
minds are forced to confine themselves to one 
or two branches of knowledge. Thus, in the 
various pursuits of the intellect, we are coming 
more and more into the hands of those whom 
we call ‘ experts,’ who devote their whole time 
to one branch of science. As a consequence, we 
ask these men just to give us the results of their 
study, as we have not time—in this busy age— 


1 J. S. Templeton, A Layman’s Mind on Creed and 
Church, 50. 
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to consider the processes ; and when the results 
are given us, we swallow them as if they were 
knowledge in tabloid form. Now, there is no 
one who knows the worth of our scholars, and 
values their enthusiasm and honesty, but will 
regard this as both natural and good. We have 
to thank God for a great succession of noble 
scholars who have lived ‘laborious days,’ and 
have given themselves and their means for the 
sake of truth. But while we honour and respect 
the work of our students, we may yet ask 
whether the effect of their work has been 
altogether wholesome for popular thought. Are 
we not too much dependent on the work of 
others? Are we not apt to take our concep- 
tions of the world and life from those who are 
called the ‘rulers’ of thought and learning, and 
hide our own ignorance behind the cover of a 
few big names? For instance, who does not 
know the type of young man, with a burning 
desire to be thought modern, who says: “ Few 
of your big scientists and thinkers believe in 
Christ!’ Of course, it is not true to begin 
with ; but it is typical of the mind which apes 
at being independent, and is yet utterly depend- 
ent on whatever side the big names happen to 
be. His question is: ‘ Have any of the rulers 
and leaders of thought believed in this Man ? ’ 

Now, what does it matter whether any or all 
the leaders of thought believe or disbelieve in 
this Man? That is not a question that Paul 
would have dreamt of asking. What does it 
matter whether Darwin and Huxley be against 
religion, or Kelvin, or Sir Oliver Lodge be for 
it? We respect these men in the departments 
where they are supreme, but on matters of 
religion we are not going to be dominated by 
any other man’s private belief. After all, 
religion is a thing of private experience, and is 
not dependent on the attestation of others. 
Many of those whose opinions we take as final 
may be excellent judges of science and know- 
ledge in all their various branches, but may 
have neither the gifts nor the bent of mind to 
fit them to be judges of religion. 

4 ‘It would not be difficult, says Canon 
Peter Green, ‘ to quote instances of leading men 
in every department of life, in politics, literature, 
science, and art, laying down the law on the- 
ology, and its relations with science and phil- 
osophy, with as complete an ignorance of the 
best modern thought on the subject as would 
distinguish a man who lectured on naval 
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matters with no more knowledge than he could 
gather from confused memories of Marryat’s 
novels. But, unfortunately, the ordinary man 
who reads an attack on oes in his evening 
paper, and sees that it has been written by a 
noted surgeon or by a novelist who has produced 
a number of best-sellers, never pauses to ask 
whether there is any reason for supposing that 
the man has either read widely or thought 
seriously on the subject since he left college 
forty years ago.’ 

Few of us see the moral and spiritual danger 
that may be in such a state, where the majority 
of men are forced to do their thinking, and 
reach their conclusions, at second hand. It 
certainly does not make for that independence 
and assurance which made the past religious 
life of the Church a praise and a glory, where 
men and women, strong only in their own deep 
experience, could say: ‘I know, and am per- 
suaded.’ The Church is no longer bold as the 
apostles were bold, but a diffidence and hesitancy 
mark even the proclamation of the deepest 
doctrines of our faith. If our belief is real, if 
it means anything to us in our inner life, if our 
experience is at all like that of the apostles and 
martyrs, should this be ? 

§| It is a sad reflection that many men have 
hardly any religion at all, and most men have 
none of their own : for that which is the religion 
_ of their education and not of their judgment is 
the religion of another and not theirs.* 

{| Of other things which are popularly called 
religion, I have my opinion positive and nega- 
tive. But religion to me is not opinion—it is 
certainty. I cannot govern my actions or 
guide my deepest convictions by probabilities. 
The laws which we are to obey and the obliga- 
tions to obey them are part of my being of 
which I am as sure as that I am alive.* 


3. Most of all, the Pharisees’ question has a 
subtle influence with weak men—that type of 
weakness which likes to be on the fashionable 
side, or cares to be accounted intellectual and 
superior. What a test to apply to Christ and 
His spiritual claims: whether these rulers, who 
had the very faculty for spiritual things, 
accounted Him worthy !—whether people of 
rank or name believe and serve Him !—whether 
the crowd is on His side or not! Had not men 
been found who would dare to hold unpopular 

1 William Penn. 2 Tnfe of Froude, 431. 


opinions, then no man had dared to follow 
Christ. And in these latter days, when the 
world’s supreme need, if it is to live at all, is to 
find a way back to Christ, no one is going to 
be of real service who will not dare to ask for 
himself what is the truth, and then let his heart, 
conscience and intellect guide him. 


Alone and Not Alone 


John vii. 53; viii. 1—‘ And every man went unto his 
own house. Jesus went unto the mount of Olives.’ 
Ir was the end of one of the most wonderful 
days in the life of Christ. It was the day on 
which He met the various classes of those after 
whom His heart went out, with whom He had 
discussion on the great themes of God and the 
human soul. And with every successive dis- 
cussion there was a division among the people ; 
and some would cleave to Him, but had not 
the courage; and others, more courageous 
because of their larger numbers, poured scorn 
and contempt upon His attempts to teach and 
to help them. It was a day of great utter- 
ances. And at its close He was wearied and 
intensely lonely, for no one is ever quite so 
lonely as when his ideals have been misrepre- 
sented, and his sympathies misconceived. Such 
the Son of Man must have been on that evening 
when the Temple courts emptied, and the 
crowds departed. “Every man went to his 
own house’; ‘Jesus went to the Mount of 
Olives.’ The people set their own faces home- 
ward to find domestic happiness, to sleep till 
another morning broke. But the Son of Man 
spent the night among the trees on the hill-side, 
with the stars looking down and with no human 
companion near. It is an impressive contrast. 


1. ‘ Alone.’—The severest of all the limita- 
tions of Jesus lay in the isolation of His life, 
both actual and spiritual. It is recorded that 
He was homeless, but the absence of a dwelling- 
place—sufficient privation in itself—was a 
symbol of an intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
homelessness such as, in its last rigours, passes 
our comprehension. No man has ever been so 
lonely as was Jesus. None has ever experienced 
so entire a disappointment of the social instinct. 
That He desired fellowship is evident from the 
wa, in which He opened His heart to those who 
came close to Him. While He said to them: ‘I 
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have not kept anything from, you; I have told 
you all things that My Father has told Me,’ He 
declared to them not only His mission, but His 
own love. But they did not take in the things 
He had said to them. The whole stage was set 
for an ignominious death, the drama of human 
sorrow and human sin; and they thought that 
the stage was set for something like a magical 
and instantaneous triumph. 

As time went on His teaching became more 
definite, more spiritual and universal, increas- 
ingly independent of the conditions of time and 
sense. It was the good news of a revolutionary 
and undying life, which should destroy the evil 
things of the world, naturally and inevitably, 
by the very process of its growth, as a tree 
casts off the dead leaves of winter to welcome 
the coming of spring. Sadly enough, the 
disciples could not keep pace with their Master, 
and now, at the close of His ministry, He had 
outgrown and outdistanced them almost beyond 
recognition. James and John are insistent in 
their demands for a foremost place of authority 
in the Kingdom; Peter secretly rebukes Jesus 
for speaking of death and suffering in connec- 
tion with the Messiah ; Judas betrays Him. 

Not one of them entered into His experience, 
so as to afford Him anything like helpful com- 
panionship and comradeship. And so He lived, 
a lonely, solitary Figure. But He makes no 
parade about it. He never speaks about His 
loneliness—in fact, He gave people the very 
opposite impression. The Pharisees, who could 
never see farther than the length of their own 
arm, did not see in Him a lonely Man at all. 
They said He was a glutton and a winebibber, 
a frequenter of feasts; and they called Him 
a friend of publicans and sinners. There was 
no aloofness or withdrawal in the Christ. He 
moved freely among the people in every section 
of society. He was equally at home with the 
rich as in the cottage homes of the poor. 
Children flocked to Him; they could not keep 
them away. Intellectual men recognized in 
Him a foreman; they questioned Him and He 
questioned them, and His questions were un- 
answerable. He could add to the joy of a 
simple wedding feast in a village, and He could 
take from the sorrow of a home into which 
death had entered, and into which pain had 
made its invasions and poverty brought its 
devastations. Never an appeal was made to 
Him that He did not welcome ; never a sufferer 
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turned to Him in vain. But nevertheless Christ 
stood alone in the world of His time. Those 
who knew Him best could scarcely be said to 
know Him at all. Even in the little home at 
Nazareth His mother did not understand Him, 
and His brethren did not understand Him and 
therefore did not believe in Him. Such was 
the separateness of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
came to His own and His own received Him not. 

{| In one of his books, Nietzsche gives utter- 
ance to a thought which may be used as a key 
to much that is mysterious in the life of Christ : 
‘I waited for the echo, but I only heard the 
praise.” Does not that sum up to perfection 
the shouts of the multitudes crying in welcome, 
‘Hosanna to the son of David!’ yet in their 
hearts no echo of His Divine teaching, His 
unselfish, loving spirit ? 

A great work made Him lonely. Up and 
down the earth He bore the vision of the 
Father’s heaven, and the righteousness of | 
the Father’s heart, and the very nature of 
the Father Himself. He burned with zeal to 
vindicate God and to save men. For these 
ends He was born, He lived, He died. By 
these motives He was controlled in thought, 
speech, action, suffermg. His concentration 
could not be hid. It is not surprising that 
His desultory and indulgent contemporaries 
stood apart from Him, and He from them. 

Painful as the loneliness was, it had its uses. 
For one thing, it furnished discerning and 
loving souls with the opportunity to minister 
to Christ. They were a small minority, but it 
was their singular joy that, now and then, and 
in some little degree, they were permitted to 
carry out to Him on His solitary march a 
viaticum of bread and wine, or at the least a 
cup of cold water. And then it brought Him 
near to those whose need of Him was greatest. 
If He had gone with the others to His own 
house, how could the outcast, the tempted and 
the burdened, the men and women with thoughts 
and griefs too deep for tears, have discerned in 
Him the Brother born for their adversities ? 
And it inured Him for His Cross. It fortified 
Him for the profounder renunciation and the 
more desolating darkness. Separate all along, 
He has His most inscrutable, most unfathomable 
separateness in front. On mourra seul, Pascal 
said with that sententious and solemn brevity 
of his—‘I shall die alone.’ So each of us dies, — 
but none so incontestably and so awfully as 
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Christ. And it was under the olives in the 
night that He girded Himself for the dread 
hour when, with none of the people to uphold 
and aid, He should be wounded for our trans- 
gression and bruised for our iniquity. 


2. ‘ Yet not alone.’—There is as certainly the 
other side—the fellowship of Christ with God 
and all that it means. Loneliness makes some 
men so self-sufficient that they ask nobody’s 
counsel and crave nobody’s regard. Theirs is 
the boast, ‘I have not winced nor cried aloud.’ 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. 


But most are not thus independent. We 
tremble at solitude, not from weakness of mind 
so much as from our irrepressible affections. 
It was so with Christ. When no earthly door 
had its word of welcome for Him, He went to 
the Mount to talk face to face with the Father. 
The only adequate impulse to prayer is ever 
the love of God. But that He, who Himself 
is God, must look up and appeal for succour ! 
The mystery of these prayers! That He kneels 
among the grass and the rocks, and the morn- 
. ing-star finds Him where the evening-star has 
left Him. More than the fact that He sat in 
weariness on the well, His prayer is the crowning 
evidence that He has identified Himself com- 
pletely with us, 
_ And the frequency of Christ’s prayers! From 
the clamour of tongues and the rush of dis- 
tractions He made His habitual escape to the 
Father. It was the flight of the Alone to the 
Alone ; and it brought Christ peace and victory, 
haunted as He was by the obstacles and poverties 
and sins of men. His face shone, because He 
saw constantly the Father’s face. His voice 
spoke with authority, with grace, and with 
ower, because He hearkened constantly to the 
ather’s voice. Those times of prayer were 
His unfailing refreshment, His deliverance from 
every depression, His equipment for every 
enterprise. 

{| ‘Study may be dispensed with,’ Canon 
Liddon says, ‘ by those who work for God with 
their hands ; handiwork may be dispensed with 
by those who seek Him in books and thought. 


But prayer is indispensable, alike for craftsmen 
and students, alike for scholar and peasant.’ 


In some degree every faithful follower of 
Christ must share His loneliness. The experi- 
ence comes either by way of our personal 
problems, or our Christian service. We have 
simply got to stand alone; we have simply 
got to make our choice, and record our decisions, 
and, in consequence, to bear our burdens, and to 
be as those who know their way to the mountain, 
and have not to stumble about. Happy is the 
man who knows where and how to meet with 
Christ ; for he finds that there is no solitary way 
to him who companies with the Son of God. 

If we look into the lives of the saints we learn 
that, when a man finds God, he is ‘ never less 
alone than when alone.’ ‘Come away from the 
noisy world. Enter into the silence. Trust 
thyself with God,’ says Bernard. And 4 Kempis, 
“In solitude and meditation the soul advances 
with speedy steps and learns the hidden truths 
of the voice of God.’ These men learned on 
the Mount, by ‘standing in the stillness,’ such 
unspeakable and exalting companionship as 
the rushing, seething world, with its passionate 
interest and activity, can never give. They 
knew, as we know, that when we have grasped 
all that home and friendship and labour or 
play can give us, we are not satisfied. They 
knew that the secret of living is found by 
making friends with Him whose we are, and 
who has made us for Himself. 

This solitariness is meant to be used. As 
Brierley said, our isolation is an insulation, and 
that for the transmission of a message. If we 
are shut off from everything else, it is that we 
may the better hear it. The message is a 
whisper of a hidden way. When we learn the 
meaning of faith, of love, of sacrifice, of prayer, 
we cease to be lonely, and like our Lord we are 
equipped for our work. It is no longer possible 
that Christians should go ‘to their own homes’ 
and make no real sacrifice of leisure or money 
or comfort or reputation or affection after 
communing on the Mount. The Father seeks 
servants who will glorify Him at any cost. 
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Unexpected Judgment 


John viii. 9.—‘* And they, when they heard it, went out 
one by one, beginning from the eldest, even unto the last : 
and Jesus was left alone, and the woman, where she was, 
in the midst ’ (R.V.). 

Tury dragged her! harlot! to the Christ one day, 

Stained, branded, and profane, 

And sought His judgment on the wretch, ere 
they 

Would have her slain, 

Battered, and stoned, and slain. 


Said Christ, ‘ He who himself from sin is free, 
Let him first cast a stone.’ 

And one by one they slunk away, till she 
Was left alone 

With Him, the Christ, alone. 


‘O where are thine accusers, woman now, 
Who vengeance on thee swore ? 

Hath none condemned thee? NordoI; go thou 
And sin no more; 

O woman, sin no more.’ ! 


The authority for this incident is not to be 
found by consulting ancient manuscripts, it 
bears its own mark of genuineness. From 
whatever source it was derived, however it 
came into its present position in the Gospel of 
John, it is too lifelike to be fictitious. One 
and One only could have been the author of 
the fact, whoever may be the author of the 
record. It has established a place for itself 
in the Church’s conception of Christ which 
nothing can affect. The Church could never 
have invented it, but having once heard it, it 
could never forget it. 


1. The incident evidently occurred at that 
period in Jesus’ ministry when His popularity 
with the masses had intensified the hatred of 
the Scribes and Pharisees against Him. More- 
over His denunciation of many of the religious 
leaders of His day had incensed them. Thus 
while He is teaching in the Temple the Scribes 
and the Pharisees bring a woman before Him, 
and charge her with having broken the seventh 
commandment. They cite with unction the 
Law of Moses, which commanded such a trans- 
gressor to be stoned, and submit the case to 
J ae with the query, ‘ What then sayest thou 
of her?’ 


1 T. Cynon Jones. 


Now the purpose of this most unusual occur- 
rence is indicated in the sixth verse, “ That they 
might have whereof to accuse him.’ They did 


not bring the woman to Jesus because they were 


deeply grieved or shocked at her conduct. 
They brought her that they might confuse and 
entrap Jesus. There is something diabolical in 
such a purpose, and the method the enemies of 
Jesus resorted to in this instance to carry it 
out. To come bringing this woman into the 
presence of Jesus with such a charge reveals 
a hardness of heart that is almost incredible. 
They simply took advantage of the guilt of this 
woman to further their own evil designs. They 
reasoned that He would be disconcerted, to say 
the least. They believed they had Him between 
the horns of a dilemma, and that they had Him 
fast. If He said ‘ let the woman die in accord- 
ance with the Law of Moses,’ they could frame 
an accusation against Him before Pilate, that 
this new King or religious teacher was actually 
presuming to judge cases involving life and 
death. If, on the other hand, He bade them 
let the woman go, they could charge Him with 
heretical teaching, and brand Him as a traverser 
of the Law of Moses. 

It is difficult to portray what must have been 
the feelings of Jesus, but there is a wealth of 
suggestion as shown by His actions that followed 
this unseemly act. Jesus stooped down and 
wrote with His finger on the ground. There 


are some faces from which one instinctively 


turns away. The smirk of self-complacency, 
the stony stare of empty pride, the cruel smile 
of exultation which the vindictive nature so 
readily assumes, are sights at which a glance is 
more than sufficient. Similarly there are faces 
so overwhelmed with shame, and eyes that are 
so piteous in their entreaty not to be looked 
into, that instinctively we drop our head as in 
the presence of something so sacred that the 
ordinary look secularizes, while the common 
gaze profanes. From the faces of the Scribes 
and Pharisees Christ turned with loathing ; 
before the agonized appeal in the woman’s eyes 
His own dropped with the sympathy of a great 
compassion. He began to write with His 
finger on the ground. There are some sins 
the record of which should be written in the 
sand, that the incoming tide of repentance may 
obliterate the memory. These Scribes and 
Pharisees had already turned the Temple into 
a market, He will have nothing to do with 
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converting it into a Divorce Court. It is a 
house of prayer where the penitent may appeal 
for merey and forgiveness, not a Court of 
Justice where the criminal receives judgment. 

The accusers of the woman mistook the 
action of Jesus. They thought they saw in 
His averted face and His writing upon the 
ground confusion and deep embarrassment. 
They assumed He did not know how to answer 
them. Therefore, they pressed Him the more 
for an answer, and got an answer they little 
expected. Jesus lifted Himself up and said 
unto them, ‘ He that is without sin among you 
let him first cast a stone at her. They had 
demanded sentence upon the woman; they 
listened to their own condemnation. They had 
quoted the words of Moses; they heard the 
voice of God. This was no opinion of a Rabbi, 
which could be questioned and discussed ; it 
was the judgment of their own conscience, from 
which there was no appeal. 

Christ’s answer is as remarkable for what it 
omits as for what it contains, for the feeling He 
suppresses as for the sentiment He expresses. 
There is no stern denunciation of their hypoc- 
risy, there is no stinging reproach for their 
cowardice. He omits all reference to their 
treatment of the woman, and their attitude 
to Himself. He contents Himself with making 
their own conscience articulate, with confronting 
them with their own judgment on themselves. 


~ From the grave He had summoned faces which 


conveyed a deeper reproach than even He could 
express. He knew when to speak, but He also 
knew when to keep silence. He knew when to 
look, but He knew also when not to look. 


He wrote on the ground, 
When the Pharisees came 
Accusing the woman 

With wild words of blame ; 
No sign did He give ; 

In His wisdom profound 
He wrote on the ground. 


He stooped as He wrote ; 
And His mild eyes that shone 
With love for the sinner 

He lifted anon ; 

Not one man remained ; 

In the silence that smote 

He stooped as He wrote. 


What makes our judgment so cruel is not 
because we are good and see the truth, but 
because we are sinners and do not see the 
breadth or the love or the tenderness and 
forgiveness of the greatest and best of all, God 
Himself. How cruel our sin makes us! How 
blind and narrow we are, how our passions dim 
our sight and the hunger for self-justification 
urges us to condemnation of others! In all 
that crowd who stood around that shameful 
sin there was only One pure enough to be 
entitled to pass a judgment, and this by the 
tacit confession of that crowd itself, and He 
refused. The more we know of ourselves, the 
more we know of what God as well as our 
fellow-men have to forgive, the more we feel 
how unfit and unworthy we are to judge them. 

§] No man can say in what degree any other 
person, besides himself, can be with strict 
justice called wicked. Let any of the strictest 
character for regularity of conduct among us 
examine impartially how many vices he has 
never been guilty of, not from any care or 
vigilance, but for want of opportunity, or some 
accidental circumstance intervening ; how many 
of the weaknesses of mankind he has escaped, 
because he was out of the line of such tempta- 
tion; and, what often, if not always, weighs 
more than all the rest, how much he is in- 
debted to the world’s good opinion, because the 
world does not know all; I say, any man who 
can thus think, will scan the failings, nay the 
faults and crimes, of mankind around him, with 
a brother’s eye.t 


2. The accusers one by one go away and 
Jesus is left alone with the accused. Will He 
rebuke her? Will He deal with her as He did 
with the Scribes and Pharisees? Never. He 
lifted Himself up and said unto her, ‘ Woman, 
where are they? Did no man condemn thee ? ’ 
And she said, ‘No man, Lord.’ And Jesus 
said, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go thy 
way, from henceforth sin no more.’ Jesus saw 
that this woman was self-condemned, and out 
of penitence there comes always a new life. He 
sought to restore confidence and impart hope 
to this woman by letting her know that He 
believed in her. The very attitude that Jesus 
took towards her brought about a new attitude 
on her part towards her sin. There is no making 
light of her sin on Jesus’ part, but the dealing 


1 Burns. 
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with the situation in such a way as to bring 
about repentance which is a ceasing to do evil 
and a learning to do well. We do not know 
what became of this woman. She drops out of 
the narrative as abruptly as she came in, but 
we have a right to believe that she went away 
from the presence of Jesus that memorable day 
with hope singing in her heart. 


Then I knew 
That I was saved. I never met 
His face before, but, at first view, 
I felt quite sure that God had set 
Himself to Satan.t 


3. Society has been slow to adopt the single 
standard of morality. Woman is the age-old 
sufferer—man the long-time privileged sex. 
Only since the Great War has England placed 
both sexes on an equality in the matter of 
divorce. Hitherto the husband could divorce 
his wife for infidelity to the marriage vow, the 
wife had no recourse against her husband for 
a similar wrong. The debt of woman to the 
teachings and spirit of Jesus is unpayably 
great. He championed her rights as He did 
the rights of the child. In this singularly 
impressive incident of the lone woman and 
her accusers, there is more than a suggestion 
of the right method to pursue in dealing with 
sin and society. Penalizing the woman and 
letting the man go free is neither just nor 
expedient. 

| ‘ Christ’s method of dealing with the social 
evil,’ said Dr Lyman Abbott, ‘is in principle 
precisely the same as His method of dealing 
with crime—the method, not of mere pro- 
hibition and punishment, but of compassion 
and cure. It is the method which Christian 
charity is pursuing with reasonable measure 
of success in individual cases. It condemns 
licentiousness in man and woman alike. In so 
far as it is a violation of the social order, Christ’s 
method would prohibit it by law. The law- 
breaker would be arrested, not to be punished 
for sin, but to be cured of it, to be brought 
under influences which would lead into paths 
of virtue, and wherever the cure could not 
be effected, to be kept in confinement for the 
protection of society. 


1 Browning, Count Gismond. 
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Saving Love 
John viii. 11.—‘ Neither do I condemn thee.’ 


1. Let us begin by considering two features in 
the life of Jesus. In the first place there is no 
question that He set before men an almost 
terribly strict way of life. He might well call 
it narrow. His commandments ask so much of 
men and women that many of us have sighed 
and said, ‘ It would be very fine, but it is beyond 
us.’ The Beatitudes leave us almost despairing. 
The Sermon on the Mount seems to many an 
impossible rule of life in this complex modern 
world. If He abolished the old Jewish law, He 
did not put anything easier in its place. If He 
thought little of rules for the mere external 
control of conduct, He pushed back his followers 
on their inward motives, and called for a right- 
eousness which would begin in the heart and 
control our very thoughts. 

That. is one aspect of the matter. But here is 
another. Jesus hardly ever spoke with severity 
to any individual. His terrible sayings were 
addressed to classes of people such as the 
Pharisees, or the rich, or the lawyers of His day. 
One of them was addressed to Jerusalem. 
Others of them occur in the parables. The 
foolish virgins, and the ungrateful guests, and 
the unfaithful servants, all have very stern 
things said to them. Of His generation He 
said strong, searching things. He could de- 
nounce with a passion that scorches to this day. 
But it is altogether different when Jesus speaks 
to individuals. To Zaccheus, that hard little 
miser, He said only helpful things. To the man 
who through sin had been thirty and eight years 
a physical and a moral cripple, He spoke only 
healing words. To the woman taken in adultery, 
He said, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee.’ If He 
reproved Martha on one occasion, do we not 
hear the note of love in His voice as He says, 
‘Martha, Martha’? If He had to say some- 
thing very exacting to the rich young ruler, He 
also spoke with intense love. And with those 
blundering and annoying disciples of His who 
made such pitiful mistakes, how patient He 
was! To react to sin with hatred, and to react 
to sinners with love: that was His way. And — 
behind that, again, there is a very definite 
assumption—namely, that the way in which to 
get a high moral ideal accepted and earried out 
is not by the way of severity and sternness and _ 
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condemnation, but the way of untiring patience, 
gentleness and love. 


2. What about Christ’s followers in this con- 
nection? They have on the whole divided 
themselves into two groups. One group has 
echoed Christ’s stern sayings, and has adopted 
a very strict attitude not only in general but 
towards individuals. The other has responded 
to Christ’s tenderness, and has had nothing but 
gentle and kindly things to say both in general 
and towards individuals. And both groups, 
because they have followed only part of Christ’s 
leading, have failed before the actual problems 
of life. The stern people, with their strenuous 
zeal for righteousness, have very often seemed 
to poor sinners merely harsh, and that has 
brought them no help. Many people have 
enjoyed themselves in denouncing the faults of 
others, and the wicked ways of the world in 
general, and yet have imagined that they were 
moved by a real zeal for righteousness. Further, 
because of their zeal against certain sins, they 
have quite overlooked their own different sins. 
It is horribly possible to slip into a state of mind 
in which we imagine we are fulfilling our Chris- 
tian duty by being out-and-out members of 
anti-gambling societies, and temperance societies, 
and societies for social purity, and so on, while 
we leave out the real heart of Christianity, which 
consists in loving the people, good and bad alike, 
~ whom we happen to meet day by day. 

§| ‘ You have always enjoyed punishing me : 
you have always been hard and cruel to me,’ 
Maggie Tulliver says to her brother Tom. ‘ Even 
when I was a little girl, and always loved you 
better than anyone else in the world, you would 
let me go crying to bed without forgiving me. 
You have no pity; you have no sense of your 
own imperfection and your own sins. It is a 
sin to be hard: it is not fitting for a mortal— 
for a Christian. You are nothing but a Pharisee. 
You thank God for nothing but your own 
- virtues—you think they are great enough to 
win you everything else. You have not even 
a vision of feelings by the side of which your 

ining virtues are mere darkness ! ’ + 

And yet the other group of people often fail 
quite as completely, though in another way. If 
we reduce Christian practice to a mere attitude 
of kindly tolerance all round, we are always in 
danger of lowering the moral tone of society and 
1 The Mill on the Floss. 


betraying certain sacred interests. The people 

who are simply kindly tend to lose their sense 

of moral issues, and in their kindliness will 

whitewash what ought never to be whitewashed. 

They often seem very lovable people, but they 

9 hopelessly before the real moral problems of 
e, 


3. The way of Christ is an art which can only 
be practised by those who learn somehow to 
combine, as He did, unflinching testimony to 
moral truth with firm kindness to those in 
moral need. Mere hardness and mere softness 
do nothing of redemptive value for anybody. 
This is so particularly in connection with the 
sad mistakes which many men and women 
make in the relations of sex. Of course, we 
have to maintain without compromise the 
standard in sex matters which Jesus set up. 
It is the very way of life—the only hope for 
society. And this Christian society does—at 
least in word. But cruelty to those who fall 
will never help to establish that standard. 

We are afraid of forgiveness. We think it 
might imply moral laxity, whereas it is a great 
redemptive art. If we analyse our conven- 
tional attitude we will find it implies the belief 
that people can be frightened into virtue : which 
is not true. There is to-day on a small scale a 
rebellion going on against the moral standards 
of the last generation. Its extent is often 
grossly exaggerated. But it is a reality, and to 
a large extent it is due to the refusal of a number 
in the younger generation to allow themselves 
to be controlled by fear. 

Sin always tries to work upon our fears. Once 
he can get us really frightened, we are more in 
his power than ever. And so-called Christian 
society has often played his game for him by 
adding to those fears. Some young people are 
said to be trying to escape him by denying his 
existence. They will not think about the fact 
of sin, and call those old-fashioned who do so. 
But that is not helping much. They come 
under his power for all that. Lying, and 
jealousy, and deceit, and laziness, and self- 
indulgence, and secret bodily sins are just as 
common among those who have no sense of sin 
as among their forefathers. And these ugly 
things work the same havoc as of old, spoil- 
ing the happiness of society and degrading 
characters. 

In view of the facts, we might well be afraid. 
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And yet fear does not help; it only torments. 
What does help? This helps. To find in 
Jesus One who, knowing all about our sin, will 
yet look us in the face with love in His eyes and 
faith and hope in His heart. That helps. And 
if that be true—if in our hearts we know we can 
only be saved by a love that will hold to us in 
spite of everything—then might we not resolve 
as in the presence of God that we, while we hold 
firmly to the high standard of Jesus on the one 
hand, will at the same time ask God to inspire 
in us a new tenderness and a new love towards 
all who have made mistakes—that we will seek 
to learn the charity that covers a multitude of 
sins? If that might come to pass, then we 
might really be enrolled in that body of people 
Christ longed to create who should carry on 
His redemptive work, and embody before the 
eyes of the world something at least of His 
saving love. 

q Josephine Butler had been asked to speak at 
a Rescue Home where there was a number of 
poor women. On her arrival she happened to 
look out of a window and saw outside a miser- 
able object sitting, and asked, ‘ Who is that?’ 
The matron answered, ‘ That woman has been 
in the house thirty or forty times, and has 
always gone away again. We can do nothing 
with her.’ But Mrs Butler said, ‘ She must come 
in.’ The matron reminded Mrs Butler that the 
company was already assembled, and that she 
had only an hour in which to deliver her address. 
Mrs Butler replied, ‘ No, this is of more import- 
ance,’ and she went outside to the woman and 
said, ‘ My sister, what is the matter?’ ‘Iam 
not your sister,’ was the reply. Then Mrs 
Butler put her arm round her, and said, ‘ Yes, 
I am your sister, and I love you,’ and so she 
spoke until the heart of the poor woman was 
touched. She had found one who really loved 
her, and that love gave access to the love of 
Jesus.+ 

May I reach 

That purest heaven—be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony !— 

Enkindle generous ardour—feed pure love,— 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty,— 

Be the sweet presence of a good diftused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense ! 

So shall I join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


1D. B. Knox, The Haunted Heart, 157. 
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John viii. 12.—‘ Then spake Jesus again unto them, 
saying, I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.’ 


Aut great religions have symbolized the conflict 
of good and evil as a strife between the powers 
of light and those of darkness. In the Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation, we find light 
employed to signify the highest of blessings 
not only in the natural but in the spiritual 
world. ‘Let there be light’ is the first word 
spoken on the day of Creation—not till that 
has been achieved can anything else take shape 
or form; and on its very last page is the 
promise, ‘ There shall be no night there.’ 

The coming of the Messiah was more than 
once referred to as a light to illumine the 
world’s darkness. 
that walked in darkness have seen a great 


Isaiah had said, “ The people — 


light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow 


of death, upon them hath the light shined.’ 
St John says, ‘In him was life; and the life 
was the light of men.’ And here we have the 
lofty claim which our Lord Himself makes— 
“T am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ 

Does it ever strike us how wonderful a thing 
light is? More likely we take it for granted, 
and accept the dawn and the brightness of noon 
as just commonplace things. But how wonder- 
ful light is. It fills the world with colours, and 
so the light is the source of so much that is 
beautiful. It seems to be essential to our life, 
as if it had in it something creative and sus- 
taining. The forest trees push their tops up 
into the light; the flowers turn their faces to 
the sun ; and we all of us like a south view to 
our house if we can get it. Before men knew 
better, and before the great revelation of truth 
was made, it was not surprising that men 


worshipped the sun, and that on our hilltops — 


we can see Druidic altars where they fell 
down on their knees in the sunrise—it seemed 
to them that the sun was the giver of all things, 
and the life of all things. Blot out the sun, 
and where were they? In the impenetrable 


I 


dark. All our artificial lights are but make- ~ 


shifts at the best, but when the sun rises the 
world is flooded with light, and when it sets 
the world is enveloped in darkness sen seems _ 
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full of awesome things. There was really no 

difference in the world and its mystery and yet 
- there was a difference, for the one was a mystery 

of darkness and the other a mystery of light. 


1. Take life with the sun gone down. What 
is life without God and His Christ ? 

Any man who has ever known what it is to 
be adrift in matters of faith, cut like a ship 
from its moorings, will know that life without 
God is a plain mystery of darkness. What 
can he know that will bring his mind any peace 
or his heart any hope? If there be for us no 
God of Grace behind the veil of sense, then 
indeed the world is for us a world without 
sense. In Haeckel’s’ phrase, it is verily the 
“riddle of the universe.’ The present is empty 
of any higher purpose and the future of any 
hope. By our self-consciousness we distinguish 
ourselves from the world, look past it and 
beyond it, and yet, in the last resort, what are 
we but a part of it—literally ‘ dust of its dust ’ ? 
Every dear thing to which our heart is pledged 
may be openly challenged. What basis is there 
in morals except expediency ? What assurance 
have we for the hopes and ideals of the human 
soul—those hopes and ideals which have raised 
man from the earth and made him dream of 
heaven. As he thinks of this and sees the 
defeat of his own reason, he may turn careless, 
as so many do, and live his life like the beasts 
‘of the field. But if he attempts to find a place 
for himself and his life, he will realize that he 
is facing a blank wall, where there is not a 
chink to show a glint of a clear sky beyond. 
As he Jooks at life, the life he instinctively 
reverences, there seems to be neither rhyme 
nor reason in it. Things happen by the law 
of chance—if chance can ever be said to have 
a law! No matter what problem he butts 
against, in the last resort it is cruel and insol- 
uble. If things go well with him, so far good : 
but if misfortune or disease lays its finger on 
him, lite has no gospel of comfort. None of 
his systems or philosophies break the darkness, 
for he knows that at the best they are con- 
_ jectures, like blind men groping in the night. 
4]‘ Candour compels me to admit,’ wrote 
Lord Amberley, ‘that, in giving up the faith 
of my young days, I have relinquished a balm 
for a wounded spirit for which it would be hard 
to find an equivalent in all the repertories of 
science and in all the treasures of philosophy.’ 
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If he asks himself about life, its purpose and 
its end, he may agree in a resigned wisdom just 
to make the best of it, and get the most out of 
it that he can. Or if he goes a stage farther, 
and asks himself why his dreams of the eternity 
of good, of the eternity of the soul, of doing 
something, and being something that will last 
when these have all flickered out, then he 
passes from the stage of contentment and calls 
life a farce, a farce that ends in tragedy, a song 
that is drowned in pain. He comes in believing 
and hoping and dreaming, and he passes out 
like wind along the waste. 


Out, out, brief candle, 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 


2. Take life now, with the sun risen—a world 
with the light of the Lord Jesus Christ. What 
has He to say to its mysteries and its difficulties ? 

It were foolish to say that Christ will give us 
a complete solution of all life’s problems. It 
isn’t true! He never pretends to abolish life’s 
mysteries. If He does anything at all, He adds 
to them—for He adds to them the mystery of 
His own person, and the mystery of God, and 
the mystery of faith. Jesus does not make 
any man’s lot softer, or any man’s duty easier. 
We are to take up the cross and never lay it 
down. 

What, then, can Christ do for life’s problems ? 
He can take the unbearable mystery of darkness 
and make it a mystery of light. Still a mystery, 
but a mystery so lighted, indeed, that it pains 
no more. For instance, even on Christ’s ex- 
planation of life, there is mystery in loss and 
suffering that only the bereaved heart knows. 
Who that has any experience can believe other- 
wise? Is it not even true that, because we 
believe in Jesus and the Fatherhood of God, 
some of the hard facts of life are only the more 
inexplicable ? How can we believe in the love 
of God, and yet reconcile that thought with the 
curse of sin, with the burden of vicious heredity, 
with ‘nature red in tooth and claw’? No! 
Christ does not profess to abolish mysteries : 
He only promises a key to open and understand 
them. Thus even to the believer there is still 
mystery in pain, in undeserved sorrow, and in 
death. But that mystery of loss and death is 
lighted up with Christ’s gospel of the future, 
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and His doctrine of the goodwill and love of 
God. The old mystery is still there, but the 
love of God is the new key. 

4] Picture some vast temple or cathedral, and 
at the outer door a group of men waiting in the 
darkness. To them comes Sorrow, the black- 
robed priestess, and says, “Come with me 
through the building. I will reveal to you 
life’s secret ; I will make clear its mystery of 
pain.’; The men enter, but some fear to commit 
themselves to their guide. They are terrified 
by the gloom, the silence, the vastness of the 
place, and so turn back, and go out again into 
the night. But others follow Sorrow; and she 
leads them eastward through the building to 
a shrine at the far end, whence beneath the 
closed door a ray of light issues. She opens 
the door, and they pass with her into the 
shrine. There stands One whose name is Man 
of Sorrows, with pierced palms and wearing a 
crown of thorns. He lays His right hand upon 
each of them, and says, ‘ Fear not; I am the 
first and the last, and the Living one . . . be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 
In the radiance of that sanctuary the riddle is 
made plain, not to intellect, but to heart and 
will. They win, not a speculative solution of 
their problem, but the revelation of a love 
which takes pain into its embrace. They see 
Jesus and are glad.! 

Christ rises on life like the sun on the world. 
Perhaps, when you think of it, there is no 
greater mystery in the world than the sun— 
the sun and the great system it represents. In 
the same way there is no greater mystery in 
life than Christ—His person, His cross, His 
passion and His resurrection. And yet, just as 
in the flood of the sun’s light all the small 
puzzling mysteries of darkness are forgotten, so 
in the light of Christ the problems of life take 
their true place. We know, of course, that 
the world is not altered by the light of the 
sun, but is only made livable ; and life is not 
altered by the light of Christ, but, what. is 
better, it and its problems are seen for the 
first time in a true perspective and understood 
in a reasonable faith. Life is made straight, 
and simple, and reasonable, if it be read and 
lived in the light of Christ’s revelation of the 
Father. What Christ does for life is to give us 
Life’s God. As soon as a man brings God the 
Father into the world, he gives it a reason, a 

1 Vernon Storr, The Living God, 151. 
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purpose, and a destiny. He sees his own life 
also in a new light. Life’s God gives us Life’s 
Law—a Law for conduct, character, and growth. 
At last we make for something, and life has a 
new ideal and object. The accidents of the 
world are no longer accidents but parts of a 
design of discipline. No work or thought is 
any longer idle, but the smallest act is like a 
link in a chain, the end of which, though mean- 
while lost in the mist of the future, is yet 
fastened to the throne of God. 

It is a remarkable thing that Christ never 
offered a single proof or argument for the 
existence of God. He came ‘not to prove, 
but to reveal’: that is, to exhibit the Divine 
life in its transparent self-evidence. It is 
possible to prove truths such as that two and 
two make four, or that the angles of a triangle 
are together equal to two right angles; but 
the things of the soul are different, and need to 
be revealed by life. The supreme realities are 
established by becoming incarnate. The things 
that really bless and redeem—such things as 
love, sacrifice, chivalry, purity—we might not 
even believe in such things unless we saw them 
face to face.t 

If we accept God in Christ, life and its prob- 
lems are simply bathed in light. Every day 
that we live, every act that we do, is crammed 
with a new purpose and aim. Christ gives new 
values to everything—making time sacred, 
making work eternal, making character imperish- 
able, making our dreams truth, making our souls 
divine. 


* 
The Revelation of the Cross 


John viii. 28.—‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of man, 
then shall ye know that I am he.’ 


Ir is, in many ways, a tragic picture we get in 
this chapter—Christ is standing before a world 
which could see nothing in Him, and as He 
stands He pleads. What He is asking for is 
not an abstract recognition of His claim; it is 
for something deeper ; for the insight into His 
nature and quality by which alone we can call 
Him the Son of God in any real meaning of the 
word. Till we have seen Him with the inward 
eye, nothing in Christianity is clear, nothing 
is sure. When we have so seen Him, there is a 


1 W. Manson, in The Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought, ti. 166. ‘ 
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new light on everything. At the moment the 
people could not see, because they had allowed 
themselves to be blinded by pride and false 
ideas, by selfishness and worldly wisdom, by all 
the other wrong things that rise, like mist, from 
our hearts to shut out the face of God. Buta 
day was coming when they would see. The 
revelation would come through their own act ; 
for that same blindness would lead them, before 
long, to crucify Him, and then they would see. 
It was with that belief in His mind that He was 
facing Calvary. The Cross, in the mind of 
Christ, was to be the place of His supreme and 
victorious self-revelation. He faced it, not as 
the victim of a tragedy, but as the hero of a 
conflict, which, sooner or later, He knows He 
will win; a conflict with the most desperate of 
all enemies—human malice and pride, and all 
the blindness these can bring. And He was 
right. It was through His death that the 
quality of His life and spirit became clear. That 
is historical fact. It was after He had died that 
the full wonder of His spirit broke upon the 
minds of the disciples, and they realized that 
His fellowship was eternal. 


1. How did this revelation come about ? For 
one thing, His death revealed the nature of their 
sin, their malice and their pride. How futile it 
all was! It could kill the body; that was its 
cheap triumph; but, after that, there was 

~nothing more that it could do. It could not 
kill the love that was in His heart ; it could not 
turn the blessing that He breathed into a curse ; 
and it came to them, and to the world after 
them, that malice and pride were defeated on 
the Cross because they could not conquer love. 
That is the real defeat of the men who crucified 
Jesus. It was the fact that, when they had 
done their worst, they could not break His 
spirit, or make Him like themselves; and His 
death, when all was over, brought that home. 
It is a curious thing that we do not often realize 
the full significance of some of our deeds until 
they are done. Passion blinds us and surrounds 
the tempting thing with a glamour of its own. 
Then, when the deed is done, our eyes are 
opened; we discover we have perpetrated a 
deadly thing: destroyed something beautiful ; 
defiled something sacred ; betrayed some trust ; 
smitten, as it were, the face of God. That is 
the point of Browning’s poem on the effects of 


revenge. 


1%) 


How he lies in his rights of a man ! 
Death has done all death can. 

And, absorbed in the new life he leads, 
He recks not, he heeds 

Nor his wrong nor my vengeance ; both strike 
On his senses alike, 

And are lost in the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. 

Ha, what avails death to erase 
His offence, my disgrace ? 

I would we were boys as of old 
Tn the field, by the fold : 

His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn 
Were so easily borne ! 


So it happened with the Crucifixion. We 
have little record of it in the case of those who 
crucified Christ ; but there is Judas, who was 
blinded by some strange passion till his soul was 
twisted and the deed was done. Then it came 
home to him how base and mean a thing was his 
betrayal, and in the face of that unveiling he 
found it intolerable to live. Thus the Cross 
becomes the means of sin’s unveiling. In the 
light of it, we see what pride and selfishness and 
mean ambition are, for when they have their 
way, they crucify the Son of God. All sin is of 
that nature. It is that in us all which helps to 
create the kind of world in which the Son of 
God cannot live. And so the Cross becomes the 
instrument of sin’s defeat, and the means, for 
ever, of its dethronement in the soul of man. 


O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love. 


And with that unveiling the way is clear for 
the second thing that happened : the revelation 
of love, forgiving and redeeming. Love won its 
victory because, in the face of sin, it could suffer 
the last agony, and yet remain love. That is 
the actual fact, and that unconquerable love 
is the secret of Jesus. It is the very nature of 
His personality. To see that in Him is to see 
Him with the insight which awakens faith. It 
is to see in Him that which our hearts call God, 
and are thereby bowed down in wonder and 
worship. So it was with the centurion who 
commanded the execution party. As he looked 
on the ruin he had wrought, and saw love 
shining in a radiance of forgiveness and com- 
passion he had never before seen, he said, ‘ Truly 
this was the Son of God.’ 
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There are some who have no place for the 
death of Christ at all. They lay all the stress 
upon His life. William Watson, the poet, 
pictures the agonies of the Crucifixion, and then 
disposes of it : 


What is to me this show of wounds and death ? 
To me His death is nought, His life is all. 

The one, no word of early import saith ; 
The other, at morn and noon and evenfall, 
Rallies me to Him like a trumpet call— 

Him not of Calvary, but of Nazareth. 


But there is confusion here. It is not the 
wounds and death of which we chiefly think 
when we think of the Cross. That is the mistake 
men make in the figure on the crucifix. It gives 
a wrong impression, one not far short of the 
worship of defeat, and it evokes, maybe, only a 
subtle expression of self-pity. What the Cross 
reveals is the spirit that rose on it to a triumphant 
height’ of loving, and could have thus risen to 
that height no other way. It is the courage, 
the faith, the forgiving love there revealed that 
wins and saves us; and the Cross becomes the 
means of that revelation, because it gave Jesus 
His opportunity to break through in one 
splendid act of sacrifice in which self was 
forgotten and love was all in all. 


2. But may not these words have a still 
wider meaning? Do not they suggest the one 
way in which we can keep alive in our hearts 
the redeeming conviction? It is easy, standing 
before the Cross, to believe that love there won 
a victory. But it is another thing so to keep 
the conviction that it becomes the fundamental 
principle of life, that the spirit we see there, 
transfigured in love and forgiveness, is the key 
to the meaning of life—the secret of true power, 
the way of real achievement. All that is 
involved in the conviction that Jesus is Lord. 
For it is an empty creed to call Him that unless 
we can stand in the face of a world of evil and 
cruelty and selfish force and say that love is 
power; that love is the very omnipotence of 
God. The world is so dominating, its forces so 
impressive, its appeal to our senses so attractive, 
that the face which looks down from the Cross 
upon our streets and council-chambers and 
battle-fields is apt to fade like a dream, unless 
somehow we can gain the power to keep the 
vision. So His words take on another sugges- 


tion. We know that He is Lord only as we go 
on to lift up His spirit in daily life. We know 
that the love which was in Him is power only 
when we give it play in our lives. , 

Does not this explain why Christian con- 
viction is often so weak, so hesitating, so riddled 
with doubts and questions ? You remember 
Mr Chesterton’s reply to the statement that 
became popular at the time of the war—that 
Christianity had failed. He said that the actual 
truth was that it had been found difficult and 
not tried. Does not this mean that it is only — 
when faith is tried in difficulties, when, in fact, 
it is tried out to the point of a Cross, that we 
become sure of its real power? For only thus 
do we realize that it succeeds, 

If we are to keep our convictions we must live 
them, and there are many occasions to give us 
opportunity. There is, for instance, the way of 
love and sympathy with the suffering of others. 
What does it mean there to lift up the Son of 
Man but to escape from ourselves, in oneness 
with the pain and need of our fellows. Think 
how Jesus dealt with the sickness and distress 
that met Him every day. It would have been 
so easy to turn aside, to have become absorbed 
in His own trouble, to shut away His heart ; 
but everywhere He went He lifted up the Son 
of Man. He made them aware, through that 
sympathy of His, of a power which was able to 
heal and redeem. But there also He renewed 
His own inner conviction that He was the Son 
of God. And they who give themselves, as He 
gave, make a great discovery. They discover 
in that love which takes them out of themselves — 
a power which can save the world. They may 
not find the solution of the problem of evil, but 
they find something better: a fellowship ‘with 
One who can redeem from evil and overcome it. 

Think, too, of the way of love in forgiveness 
of others. That is where the way of the Cross 
opens up in most of us. The biggest challenge 
Christ threw out to the world is in the call to 
love our enemies, and He assures us that that 
kind of forgiving love is the true secret of 
overcoming them, because it turns them into 
friends. It is just there that the challenge to 
the conviction that Christ is Lord comes home © 
to us in practical life, but that conviction wi 
never become a reality unless we try the way 
of love ; then we know. ; 

{| ‘ If things are ever to move upward,’ says 
James, ‘someone must be willing to take the 
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first step and assume the risk of it. No one 
who is not willing to try charity, to try non- 
resistance, as the saint is always willing, can 
y tell whether these methods will or will not 
succeed. When they do succeed they are more 
powerfully successful than force or worldly 
prudence. Force destroys enemies, and the 
best that can be said of prudence is that it 
keeps what we have in safety. But non- 
resistance when successful turns enemies into 
friends, and charity regenerates its objects.’ 
Does not the weakness of Christianity lie 
just here, in the life of to-day, that we are not 
ready to carry our convictions out to the point 
of suffermg? Think of international relations, 
for instance, in the way of peace and friendship. 
How far are we ready to act upon our con- 
victions? If we were ready to go any length 
along that road, as He did, would not that 
dissolve all fears and produce a new atmo- 
sphere, in which a new world would begin to 


awake ? When we have lifted up the Son of 
Man, then, and not till then, shall we know 
that He is Lord. 

One thinks of David Livingstone, moving 
through the jungle and meeting the barbarism 
of Africa with the words of the hymn singing 
in his soul : 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee, 
With sweetness fills my breast. 


He describes how it gripped him, how it thrilled 
him and kindled his faith. But the truth is 
that he had won the power to sing it. Christ 
was exalted in his experience, because Christ 
was exalted in his obedience. He had no 
doubt that Christ would reign, because he was 
giving Him a throne in his own life—the only 
throne from which He could move the world, 
the throne of personal sacrifice, of service to the 
uttermost. 


TRUTH AND FREEDOM 


Jobn viii. 32.—‘ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’ 


Trutu and Freedom! Great words! Inspiring 
words! ‘ Old battle-flags,’ as they have been 
called, ‘ every rent in which carries our minds 
~back to the storm and stress of conflicts which 
have concentrated round them, to the passion 
_ of self-sacrifice in which men have poured out 
their lives for their defence! Permanent 
memorials that men have not lived by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’! No words have been 
more honoured, none have been more debased. 
What crimes have been committed in the sacred 
name of freedom; what fires of persecution 
have been kindled in the sacred name of truth ! 
Yet under these names what battles have been 
fought for humanity! We should erase the 


- noblest pages of history were we to blot out 


the deeds done, and the sufferings endured, for 
truth and freedom. 

These two noble words are significantly 
joined together in our text where Christ gives 
the promise to those who continue in His 
word, ‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ In considering this 
. 1 Edward Caird, Lay Sermons, 23. 


profound theme let us ask in the first place, 
What is truth? and in the second place, What 
is freedom? so that we may be the better able 
to understand how the truth shall make us free. 


I 
TRUTH 


“What is truth?’ Pilate asked the question 
lightly, perhaps cynically, for the world of his 
day had grown weary of the search for truth, 
and was disposed to believe that truth could 
not be found. And he received no answer to 
his question. Had he put his question in 
humility and with a sincere desire to know, he 
would doubtless have found in the Christ who 
stood there at his judgment seat the full and 
satisfying answer. 

Truth is the expression of reality, a statement 
in harmony with fact. If a thing is so, then the 
word that says it is so is the truth. Now it is 
obvious that there are truths of widely different 
importance, according to the facts with which 
they deal. Some facts are of little or no con- 
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sequence, and any statement regarding them, 
though perfectly true, is quite trivial. It may 
be true, for example, that I walked down this 
side of the street and not that, but it is of no 
importance to anybody to know that truth. 
Many of the facts of our daily life are in ordinary 
circumstances of this casual and unimportant 
kind. 

In dealing with Nature, however, we enter a 
realm of more significant and valuable truth. 
This is the realm in which science is for ever 
asking the question, What is truth? But long 
before this search took systematic form and 
became dignified by the name of science, in 
fact ever since man commenced his agelong 
struggle with the forces of Nature, he has been 
eagerly seeking to know the truth. Not to 
gratify an idle curiosity, but as a matter of life 
and death. For indeed life and death are here 
involved. If man through ignorance trans- 
gresses Nature’s laws he must pay the price. 
Placed as he is in a world of tremendous forces 
and immutable laws he must conform to the 
truth of things or perish. So man has never 
ceased to ask, What is the nature of this world ? 
What are the facts that govern life and health ? 
And ever as he learns the truth he is set free 
from some danger or disability. For instance 
the tropics were found to be wellnigh unin- 
habitable because malaria brooded over its 
swamps and jungles like the angel of death. 
For a time man fought against the foe blindly 
but ineffectively, but at last the secret of the 
deadly thing was discovered, and then man 
could smite it down with knowledge and pre- 
cision. Now he could sing in the triumphant 
words of Sir Ronald Ross, the scientist who 
made the great discovery— 


I find thy cunning seeds, oh million murdering 
death, 
I know this little thing a myriad men will save. 


Well might he sing, for a truth had been dis- 
covered which could make men free, and add 
immensely to the possibilities of life and happi- 
ness upon the earth. 

Higher still we come to a realm of things where 
the knowledge of the truth is essential to our 
eternal well-being. Behind all questions as to 
the nature of the world, questions which have a 
bearing on our earthly life, there is the ultimate 
question as to the nature of God, a question 


vital to our spiritual life. Man feels this in- 
stinctively, and therefore he has never ceased 
to ask what is the Reality behind all other 
realities, what is the final truth, what shoul 
we discover if we could penetrate to the inmost 
heart of things. Such has been the quest 
which, above all others, has occupied the 
minds of the greatest seekers after truth m 
every age, and which they have felt to be so 
momentous as to dwarf all other questions 
to insignificance. But here man reaches the 
limit of his power. In his discoveries of truth 
touching the nature of the world he has made 
astonishing progress and overcome incredible 
difficulties, but face to face with the ultimate 
mystery of Being he is brought to a stand. 
Never was this more clearly perceived than by 
the science of to-day. Sir James Jeans speaks 
of ‘a growing conviction that the ultimate 
realities of the universe are at present quite 
beyond the reach of science, and may be—and 
probably are—for ever beyond the compre- 
hension of the human mind.’ ? 

But now, at this very pomt where man’s 
power fails, God has graciously revealed the 
truth. We would not wish to draw too sharp 
a distinction between man’s search for God 
and God’s revelation of Himself, for the Spirit 
of God has prompted man’s search, and the 
same Spirit has graciously revealed God to 
men. But we emphasize the fact of a true 
revelation of God in Christ. In Him God has 
spoken the final truth, declarmg His inmost 
nature, His very heart. Therefore is Christ 
fitly called the Word of God, for in Him we 
have the perfect expression, the very embodi- 
ment of the Divine nature. Such was the claim 
He made when He said, ‘I am the truth,’ and 
again, ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’ Such was His claim, and such is our 
Christian faith. “God hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son.’ ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.’ Thus our quest for truth leads 
us in the end to Christ. For us the truth, the 
all-important truth, is ‘the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the wonderful truth that the ultimate 
reality is holy and loving as Jesus was, that 
God is Christlike. 


1 The Universe Around Us, 329. 
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II 
FREEDOM 


» Now we come to the question of freedom. 


Like truth it is a thrilling word, greatly beloved 
and fought for and praised in song. ‘ History,’ 
said Lord Acton, ‘ is the record of man’s struggle 


_ to become free,’ and he spent his life in accumu- 


lating ‘the material for a history of Liberty, 
the emancipation of Conscience from Power, 


and the gradual substitution of Freedom for 


. 


) 


Force in the government of men.’! If we 
would understand the subject aright it is 
important that we distinguish two types of 
freedom—freedom from external restraint and 
freedom from inward bondage. 

It is the former which men chiefly think of 
when they speak of freedom. Every man wants 
to be the master of his fate, the captain of his 
soul. He frets under restraint and is impelled 
to break down the bars. He desires to rule 
and not to be ruled. His ideal is self-deter- 
mination. Any government imposed on him 
from without is felt to be a yoke upon his neck, 
and he is easily roused to a passion of rebellion 
against it. This is the type of freedom which 

ired the patriot’s song. 


‘ We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free.’ 


‘ Britons never shall be slaves.’ 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty ! ’ 


Many, when they speak of freedom, think of 
nothing else than deliverance from some external 
tyranny. Yet this type of freedom, noble as it 
manifestly is, seems to be made little of in the 
New Testament. Neither Jesus nor any of His 
apostles ever had a vote. They lived and died 
as the members of a subject race, and they 
give no signs of being troubled by their dis- 
abilities. St Paul also, writing to slaves, bids 
them ‘care not for it,’ because they are the 
Lord’s free men. Was he not right? Take 
his own case, and compare Paul the prisoner 
with Nero the emperor. Which of these was 


the more truly free, the apostle in prison with 


a soul set free from the bonds of sin, or the 
emperor on his throne the slave of every evil 
passion ? 

1 Lord Morley, Recollections, i. 231. 
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It is evident that the New Testament is 
concerned with freedom in the deeper sense of 
deliverance from inward bondage, and this is the 
freedom which our Lord promises to those who 
continue in His word. It is the only real and 
sufficient freedom. In the harbour of New 
York there stands the famous Statue of Liberty, 
the gift of a sister republic whose first watch- 
word is Liberté. It is a symbol of the proud 
claim that every immigrant who passes under 
the uplifted arm of that gigantic torch-bearer 
is a free man. But what if he comes under the 
sway of ‘the almighty dollar,’ or is entangled 
in the toils of lawlessness? He may be more a 
slave than ever. He may have found a refuge 
from political tyranny, but no deliverance from 
the tyranny of his own passions. This inward 
bondage may be the result of ignorance or of 
sin. Those who are in ignorance become a prey 
to all manner of foolish notions and strange 
fears. Especially if they are in ignorance of the 
true God there seems to be no limit to the dark 
superstitions with which their minds may be 
oppressed. But, above all, sin is the power that 
keeps the soul in bonds. As our Lord Himself 
has said, ‘ Everyone who commits sin is a slave.’ 
It is easy to see the truth of this in the case of 
the grosser sins of the flesh, such as drunkenness 
and sensuality, for by such sins the soul is bound 
as in iron fetters, till at last it loses the power, 
and even the desire, to be free. The ancient 
Greeks set this forth in their legend of Circe, 
the golden-haired daughter of the sun, who, 
having lured men by her enchantments, turned 
them into wolves and swine. But all sin has 
this enslaving power, the secret sins of the spirit 
as well as the sins of the flesh. 

So when a man awakes to his true condition 
he finds himself in a state of bondage. He is 
not free to will and to work good, as he knows 
he ought to be. And he cannot but hold him- 
self responsible. In the words of Augustine, 
‘Man, by making bad use of his free will, lost 
both himself and it.’ The Reformers, following 
Augustine, laid great stress on this bondage of 
the will, this depravity of the heart of man, 
which made him helpless to save himself. They 
did not mean, as many to-day without study 
of their writings ignorantly assume that they 
meant, that the natural heart of man has no 
spark of good in it. In a noble passage in the 
Institutes 1 Calvin himself maintains that ‘ the 

1 ii. 2, 15. 
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human mind, however much fallen and perverted 
from its original integrity, is still adorned and 
invested with admirable gifts from its Creator. 
If we reflect that the Spirit of God is the only 
fountain of truth, we will be careful, as we 
would avoid offering insult to Him, not to reject 
or contemn truth wherever it appears. In 
despising the gifts, we insult the Giver.’ And 
he concludes we should be worse than the 
heathen if we did not regard ‘the exquisite 
researches’ of philosophers and scientists with 
the highest admiration and trace them to the 
hand of God. None the less man’s will is en- 
slaved by sin. This is no dogma of Calvinism, 
but is the plain teaching of the New Testament. 
The Psalmist had said, ‘There is none that 
doeth good, no, not one,’ and St Paul, quoting 
this, confirms it from his own experience. ‘ The 
good that I would I do not; and the evil which 
I would not, that Ido.’ He feels himself, as it 
were, chained to a dead body which hampers 
every movement, and he cries out in distress, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death.’ But immediately he answers his own 
cry, for he has found in the gospel the power 
that makes him free. 


Til 
Curistus LIBERATOR 


‘The truth shall make you free.’ Only in 
the truth can men be free. All other freedom 
is but a shadow and a mockery. Many have 
fallen into the grave error of thinking that 
freedom is simply license, the breaking of all 
bonds, the enjoyment of a life without restraint. 
So we have our free-thinkers who follow their 
own notions, and our free-livers who refuse to 
be held in by the Ten Commandments. But this 
breaking out of bounds leads not to life and 
liberty but to slavery and death. It is the sort 
of freedom which was enjoyed by the Prodigal 
Son in the far country and which brought him 
speedily to a bitter end. It is possible, in a 
vain pursuit of an imagined freedom, to go 
beyond the bounds within which alone a truly 
free and happy life can be lived. Any living 
creature taken out of its natural element will 
surely die. To take a fish out of the water and 
give it the wide freedom of the air is not freedom 
for it but death. Because God has appointed 
the bounds of its habitation. Even so there are 
physical and moral bounds within which man’s 


life is to be lived and true freedom is to be found. 
Wordsworth in his sublime “Ode to Duty’ 
proclaims the divinely ordained bond which 
joins freedom and moral order. In his youth 
he was one of freedom’s enthusiasts, glorying in 
the French Revolution as the dawning of a new 
day for humanity. But unbridled freedom soon 
led to an abyss of horrors which disenchanted 
him. Then he lifted up his eyes to the myriad 
hosts of heaven, and saw there a divine harmony 
flowing from obedience to law and order 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong. 


So now, weary of ‘ this unchartered freedom,’ he 
desires to live a life in harmony with God. 


Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me 
live. 


He alone who is a ‘ bondman in the light of 
truth ’ is truly free. 

It is this freedom in the light of truth which 
our Lord here promises to those who continue 
in His word. He Himself enjoyed that freedom 
to the full. The Divine will was the very 
element in which He lived. ‘I delight to do 
Thy will, O my God; yea Thy law is within my 
heart.’ And He has power to set men free. His 
gospel is the Magna Charta of human emancip,- 
tion. How tragically is it misunderstood when 
it is thought of as a new and stricter law, a 
curbing of human liberty, an imposing of bonds, 
whereas it is, in truth, a breaking of bonds, a 
deliverance, a redemption. It proclaims sight 
to the blind, liberty to the captives and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound. 
And this is confirmed by the testimony, in 
Scripture and out of it, of innumerable emanci- 
pated souls who have been made free by the 
power of Christ and are now rejoicing in the 
liberty of the children of God. 

The truth as it is in Jesus makes us free ve 
the bondage of error. What is that truth? It 
is the truth that God is like Jesus, that he 
that hath seen Him hath seen the Father. By 
showing us the Father He delivers us from dark 
superstitions and gloomy fears. Explaining 
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the darkness of her heathen life a Matabele 
woman who had found Christ late in life said, 
“I did not know any better. I had not yet 
heard that I had a Father.’ This truth, 
piercing the gloom like a beam of sunshine, 
brightens the world and sends the traveller on, 
free and happy in the assurance that he is 
divinely guided and that his steps are in the 
true and living way. 

The truth makes us free from the bondage of 
sin. For it comes as a Gospel of redeeming 
grace. It proclaims a free forgiveness, and 
thereby delivers the burdened conscience from 
its load of guilt. ‘The prisoner leaps to lose 
his chain,’ as did Christian at the Cross. When 
his burden rolled from off his back and he heard 
the glad message, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ 
then he gave three leaps for joy and went 
on singing. And, besides a free forgiveness, it 
proclaims a message of grace to help in time of 
need, It proclaims a living Saviour who can 
break every fetter of evil habit that binds the 
soul and let the oppressed go free. How many, 
like the Apostle, have cried out in their despair, 
‘Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?’ and how many, like him, have said 
in the glad experience of redemption, ‘I thank 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ What a 
weight of Christian evidence there is to confirm 
the Saviour’s promise, and assure us that here 


_ is the path of freedom. Let us then receive and 


continue in the word of Christ that we also may 
taste of ‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God,’ the liberty of those who have come to 
know the truth as it is in Jesus, and by the 


_ truth have been made free. 


J. H. Morrison 


* 
The Sinlessness of Christ 


John ‘viii. 46.—‘ Which of you convicteth me of sin ?’ 
(R.V,). 

Turse words constitute a standing challenge, 
addressed not more to the contemporaries of 
Jesus than to the moral sense of the human race 
in all time. It is a challenge which has been 
abundantly justified. The civilized world has 
come almost to take for granted the moral pre- 


- eminence of Jesus. 


1 J. H. Morrison, The Missionary Heroes of Africa, 226. 
Vol. XXI.—G 


Navies 


viii. 46 


1. How strong this impression of sinlessness 
was on those who were brought into the closest 
contact with Jesus we read in the Gospels. The 
Apostolic writings clearly emphasize this re- 
markable feature of Christ’s career—that it was 
without sin. ‘ Who did no sin,’ is St Peter’s 
phrase about Christ. ‘Him who knew no sin,’ 
is the kindred expression of St Paul. ‘In him 
is no sin,’ writes St John in his First Epistle. 
‘ Without sin,’ is the similar description of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
marks, says Newman Smyth, of passion, of 
weakness, of pride, of the love of popularity, 
and the consequent lack of moral courage, of a 
thousand infirmities of the flesh, some of which 
we notice in all other men, are certainly not 
obvious in the life and conversation which is 
mirrored in the four Gospels. On the contrary, 
Jesus was not only followed and loved, but, by 
those who knew Him best, He was worshipped 
before He died. 

Nor was it His friends only that recognized 
Christ’s sinlessness. It was apparent also in 
the attitude of His enemies. When Pilate re- 
peatedly asked the priests, who were clamour- 
ing for His blood, *‘ Why, what evil hath he 
done?’ all the answer they could give (suffi- 
cient, no doubt, for their purpose) was, ‘ We have 
a law, and by that law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God.’ The impres- 
sion of Christ’s sinlessness is observable too in 
Pilate himself, who yielded to the wishes of 
Christ’s enemies, while he admitted the inno- 
cence of their Victim; in the pregnant declara- 
tion made by the centurion at the Cross— Truly 
this was the Son of God’; above all, in the 
remorse of Judas; Judas, who would gladly, 
had it been possible, have justified his treachery 
to himself by any flaw that he could dwell on 
in his Master’s character, was forced to confess 
that the blood which he had betrayed was 
innocent. In the hatred of the Sanhedrists, as 
described particularly in St John’s Gospel, the 
purity and force of Christ’s character is not less 
discernible. It is the high prerogative of good- 
ness, as of truth, in their loftier forms, that they 
can never be approached in a spirit of neutrality 
or indifference. / 


2. The Christ, as described by the New 
Testament writers, is truly man, and moves 
easily among His contemporaries. Only one 
invariable human trait is absent from the por- 
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trait they draw—there is no sin in Christ, and 
what is not less amazing, there is no conscious- 
ness of sin. Have we ever reflected on the 
extraordinary suggestiveness of this? Christ 
was beyond all question deeply and genuinely 
religious. Whatever view we take of Him, we 
cannot but admit that. But religion, just in so 
far as it is deep and genuine, utters itself—so 
far as human experience shows—in penitence. 
Just'in proportion to the sincerity of the re- 
ligious man is his conviction of personal guilt, 
his sense of the overwhelming holiness of God. 
As we read the sixth chapter of Isaiah, or the 
fifty-first Psalm, we find ourselves in the atmo- 
sphere of self-conscious unworthiness. ‘I am 
a, man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips,’ exclaims the Prophet, 
“for mine eyes have seen the king, the Lord of 
hosts.’ ‘My sin is ever before me,’ wails the 
Psalmist. ‘Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned, and done that which is evil in thy sight.’ 
Herein, moreover, we know that both prophet 
and psalmist are truly representative of religious 
men in all ages. We might almost make con- 
sciousness of sin the distinguishing mark of 
genuine piety. Yet here, in the Christ described 
by the Evangelists, is the single exception to 
the otherwise universal rule. The most deeply 
religious of all the members of our race has, so 
far as we can discover, no consciousness of sin. 

{| One of the ablest men of his time used to 
say of Erskine of Linlathen that he never thought 
of God but the thought of Mr Erskine was not 
far away ; yet Principal Shairp informs us that, 
in this holy man’s last years, all who conversed 
intimately with him were struck with ‘ his ever 
deepening sense of sin, and the personal way in 
which he took this home to himself,’ + 

We accept without difficulty the assurance of 
those who claim to know that the teaching of 
the Son of Man included much that was already 
current. His notions about science and history 
and the sacred literature of His nation may have 
been, for aught we know to the contrary, as 
limited as those of His epoch. We are told in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews that ‘it behoved 
him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren,’ and we have no other means of know- 
ing how far that self-surrender to human limita- 
tions proceeded than the records of the Apostolic 
age. There is nothing sinful in unavoidable 
ignorance, nothing incompatible with sinlessness 

1 John Watson. 


in the natural limitations of humanity ; but if 
Jesus Christ was morally defective, then Christi- 
anity would perish, for every notion of Incarna- 
tion that we can frame requires a perfect 
congruity of the creature which reveals and the 
Creator who is revealed : any intrusion of wilful 
sin would destroy the adequacy of the Manhood 
of Christ to be the Sacrament of Deity, and 
would incapacitate His life for its sublime pur- 
pose of showing forth the character of God. 


And He, whom we Christians worship, must be 


able to command the homage not of one age 
only, but of all ages. His standard must 
always be the goal towards which the moral 
effort of the race is moving. 

{ ‘ Christ’s Character,’ as A. B. Bruce truly 
says, ‘is the one miracle vitally important to 
faith. Believers could part with the physical 
miracles of the Gospels if science or exegesis 
demanded the sacrifice ; but if a sinless Christ 
were taken from us on the plea that the moral 
order of the world knows only of imperfect men, 
all would be lost.’ ‘ 


3. What do we mean by sinlessness? Too 
often it is a purely negative conception. The 
assumption in using it generally is that if we 
could only get out of human nature something 
that is in it now, a pestilential intruder called 
sin, all would be well. But this is not the way 
to look at the matter at all. The question is 
whether our life does or does not fully express 
the Divine idea it was meant to express. It is 
not cutting something out of our nature that 
is the end and aim of redemption, but living 
something out, reaching our goal in the purpose 
of God. / 

Sinlessness is to be understood in terms of 
God’s love and not otherwise. A sinless life is 
a life lived in harmony with the highest of 
which human nature is capable ; in other words, 
it is the flawless reflection or expression of the 
nature of God. God is love, and therefore to 
express God is to live the life which is perfect 
love. Human love may be a very selfish thing 
in some of its manifestations: your love for 
your child may mean that you hate your neigh- 
bour’s child. But love im this sense means 
doing the most we can for others; it means 
that our life must be one of unselfishness. It 
means that self is fulfilled in serving mankind ; 
it means a strong and a positive thing, not a 
weak and a negative. 
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Have love, not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy benefits on all. 


It means that if we were living the sinless 
life, the ideal life, we would be living as though 
we were kin to all humanity. If men were 
living this life it would be heaven on earth; 
there would be nothing more to be done. 

The ideal concerning man and concerning 
God, which we all acknowledge in our hearts to 
be the true one, we owe to Jesus: He brought 
it, He lived it; humanity did not invent it. 
Jesus was it; and it was not only what Jesus 
said, somehow it was the personality of Jesus 
Himself that declared it. Little children and 
sad women came to Him, and He protected 
them in a time when women were persecuted, 
wronged, despised. Bad men slunk out of His 
presence ; it took His very murderers some time 
before they dared to lay hands upon Him. 
Wonderful personality, tremendous in its im- 
pact upon the people who stood nearest to 
it! Jesus was recognized even then, in spite 
of themselves, by the men who hated Him, 
as morally greater than themselves. One who 
loved Him well sank down on his knees i in a 
moment of illumination, and said, ‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man.’ Tt was not 


. so much what Jesus said, important as that 


was, it was Himself. There was no abstraction 
here ; no abstract ideal has ever had any power 
to regenerate mankind ; it was a living, breath- 
ing man, manifesting an ideal good, showing 
Himself able to read God, as men were never 
able to read Him before. Strange as it may 
seem, we have not invented Jesus’ idea of God, 
and then asked ourselves whether Jesus was 
like it; the process has been the exact reverse. 
We saw Jesus, and then we saw what God must 
be. It is because such a life was lived that 
men have come to think of God as being what 
He is, a God of love. | 

qf We may transfer every single moral quality 
in Jesus to God without loss or degradation to 
our thought of God. On the contrary, by 
thinking of Him in terms of Jesus we heighten 


our view of God. All those who have tried to 


think of Him in other terms have lowered and 
impoverished our idea of Him. The highest 


adjective descriptive of character in any 


language is the adjective ‘Christlike.’ The 
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highest compliment we can pay to God or man 
is to say he is a Christlike God, or he is a Christ- 
like man. Says Professor Lewis, ‘ If God is not 
such as meets us in Him, then God cannot 
greatly concern us at all. If He is not this, 
then He is less than this, for He cannot be 
more. But more we do not need, and with 
less we cannot be content.’ 4 


4. What is the good of demonstrating the 
sinlessness of Jesus? It is because what He 
was we are meant to be. But how to attain 
it? Let us see how He taught His followers 
when He was on the earth. He practically 
told them to stop striving after individual 
excellence, to forget themselves, to die to 
themselves. He did not want them to be self- 
conscious, but so to live that their hearts were 
filled to overflowing with love to God and man. 
See how He treated those who came to Him. 
He generally made some big, searching demand 
—something that involved the most complete 
self-offering on their part. ‘If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow me.’ That was 
always the point—the renunciation of self. He 
never let them off, and never made it easy. 
James and John came asking for a foremost 
place in His kingdom. The answer was the 
question, ‘ Are ye able to drink of my cup, 
and to be baptized with my baptism?’ They 
did not know what they were asking. They 
were looking after themselves, but the time 
came when both of these men ceased to care a 
jot what became of themselves so long as they 
could do anything to draw mankind into the 
fellowship of the love of Christ. Christ wanted 
His followers to be willing to say and sincerely 
feel that they no longer belonged to themselves 
alone; but that all they had and all they hoped 
to be was now flung headlong, without reserve, 
into the full ocean of Divine love. He knew 
human nature well enough to be aware that no 
man could do this in its entirety in every detail 
all at once, but he wanted them to be thoroughly 
willing to do it, possessed by the passion to do 
it, and the grace of God would do the rest. And 
He also knew human nature well enough to be 
aware that in every individual there is some- 
thing of that desire already. Jesus always 
appealed to this, and, as Christianity proves, 
not altogether in vain. This does not mean 

1 E. Stanley Jones, The Christ of Every Road, 67. 
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that if any person ever came to Jesus who was 
deliberately living in sin He would ignore the 
fact or make light of it. He never did so; He 
required instant repentance and amendment of 
life. But His demand went so far beyond 
repentance for past sin, or even the getting rid 
of sin as an end in itself, that the fact cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. But sinlessness 
was no merely negative conception. His ideal 
of lie was an intensely positive one. It was, 
Give yourself, forsake yourself, live for God and 
trust Him ; find your joy in glorifymg God by 
making the very utmost of what He is giving 
through you to the world. The thing He hated 
most was the negative life, the self-satisfied 
life, the life that was content to regard its own 
excellence as the great end to be aimed at. If 
we wish to live a Christlike life we must spend 
it in service with no thought of self. To win 
us, to melt the hardness in our hearts, to set 
our wills in motion Christ gave His life away. 
And if our lives are to be like His and have 
any value we must spend them like that. 


He whose heart is full of tenderness and truth, 
Who loves mankind more than he loves himself, 
And cannot find room in his heart for hate, 
May be another Christ. We all may be 

The saviours of the world, if we believe 

In the Divinity that dwells in us 

And worship it, and nail our grosser selves, 
Our tempers, greeds, and our unworthy aims, 
Upon the Cross. Who giveth love to all 

Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns. 
And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 
And strengthens hope and scatters joy abroad, 
He too is a redeemer, son of God. 


The Vision of Christ 


John viii. 56.—‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day: and he saw it, and was glad.’ 
Curist carried with Him an atmosphere of joy. 
But joy is more than that light-heartedness 
which withers at the touch of trouble. The 
true joy is a grave thing, which remains un- 
dimmed through difficulties and trials. This 
gladness our Lord shed all about Him. In old 
times men rejoiced in the assurance that He 
was on His way, and those to whom He came 
rejoiced that He was with them, and men and 
women, after nineteen hundred years, rejoice 
to-day in every thought of Him. 


THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE 


1. There was gladness in the forward look— 
while He was still to come. ‘ Abraham exulted 
because he was to see My day.’| He lived ina 
time of dim star shining, when little could be 
clearly seen, but that obscurity was not able 
to restrain him. By such light as he had he 
felt his way, going wherever God seemed to 
point. His life was full of ventures, in which 
he cast himself upon the things which God 
kept hidden in His hand. He left his home, 
although he knew not where another settlement 
might be found; he refused the chance of 
wealth, leaving to Lot the richer lands, although 
he could not yet define what better thing 
awaited him upon the upland pastures; he 
took his late-born boy and laid him on the 
altar, though hope was dying in him all the 
while. His characteristic posture is that of 
one engaged with to-morrow, more than with 
the secure possessions of to-day. People called 
him ‘The Hebrew—the man from the other 
side of the River,’ a name which surely was 
appropriate for one who resolutely flung himself 
and his fortunes out beyond each obstacle in 
turn, committing himself in God’s name to 
what lay on the farther side. He did not 
grumble because his ight was dim, but Ser in 
that fuller ight was on its way. 

No one need imagine that Abraham, in any 
definite way, anticipated the manner of Christ’s 
advent. Amid the pompous formalities of the 
worship at his home he had somehow caught a 
glimpse of the wonder of God’s presence ; and 
what led him on from stage to stage of journey- 
ing was the hope of seeing more of God. He 
did not know or greatly care whither he might 
be led. He trusted that, wherever it might be, 
God would be there ; and like an adventurer in 
search of kingdoms, who embarks upon the 
bosom of a river and lets it bear him on beyond 
his knowledge but not beyond his wish, so 
Abraham went seeking for fuller intimacy with 
his God. And all the time there was no desolat- 
ing sense of giving up, for life lay in front, and 
he followed joyfully. 

Throughout the Old Testament we see a 
people always meaning more than they can 
clearly tell. To Abraham himself the promise 
was given, ‘ In thee shall all nations of the earth 
be blessed’; and thus an obscure sense was 
at work within their minds constrainmg them 
to keep a place for the stranger coming in. 
Every to-day had hanging about it some hint 
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or promise of to-morrow. Every sacrifice was 
incomplete—a sanguinary spectacle—except as 
faith and penitence reached out towards Some- 
thing more effectual; every prophetic message 
is haunted by dim figures of coming good. 

‘| ‘ God’s manifestations are not sudden,’ says 
A. B. Davidson; ‘outposts and skirmishers 
precede the array of the Lord of Hosts. No 
great creative act is isolated, it is typified; it 
projects dim shapes of itself ; it realizes itself in 
a lower form. It struggles towards complete 
embodiment, rising through hindrances into 
imperfect forms, till it reaches perfection.’ 

The story of the Wise Men suggests that the 
same yearning was present beyond the bound- 
aries of Israel. These men lay, like Abraham 
himself, in deepest shadow, but their heart was 
towards the day: ‘And when they saw the 
star,’ we read, ‘they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy.’ In that they are not alone; for in 
India and China to-day we hear of men who 
have never learned, but who are feeling and 
seeking after God, and whose desire is kindled 
at the very name of hope. We must not think 
that all the wonders of God’s ways are written 
in His Book, since there are many for whom the 
Sun of Righteousness has not yet risen, but who 
are conscious that a new day is coming and are 
longing for it. And Christ’s claim is that all 
these obscure anticipations in Jew and Gentile, 
. these brave efforts after something better than 
they knew, were efforts after Him. As Faber 
has it, “ He was the brightness of innumerable 
lives and the sweetness of innumerable sorrows, 
when He was but the expectation of longing 
Israel.’ Ages before men saw Him face to face, 
some were cheered and fortified by the far-out 
sense that He was on His way. 

§| ‘ To those who worship God,’ says Ruskin, 
‘and have obeyed the laws of heaven written 
in their hearts, and numbered the stars of it 
visible to them—to these a nearer star may rise 
and a higher God be revealed.’ 


2. There was gladness when He became Incar- 
nate—when He was seen and recognized. The 
indignant Jews had counted Jesus presumptuous 
for saying that if any man would keep His word 
he would never see death. Why, they cried, 
Abraham is dead and the Prophets! and Jesus 
- answered—Abraham rejoiced because he was to 

see My day. His ac life was an aspiration 
and a desire, burning up to God like a pure 
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flame, and you think that that brave spirit was 
quenched and came to nothing! You think he 
died! I say he lives; he rejoiced because he was 
to see My day, and from where he lives in God 
he has seen it and rejoiced. These clear eyes, 
purged from the error and the self-seeking of 
earth, saw the mystery accomplished when the 
Word was made flesh. 

We cannot in our reading of the Gospels miss 
the continual note of gladness among those who 
saw Him in the early days. Before He had 
done or spoken anything, men’s hearts were big 
because of Him. ‘ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour,’ says Mary. ‘ Behold,’ says the angel, 
“I bring you good tidings of great joy.’ Simeon 
blessed God beeause his eyes had seen God’s 
salvation. And so it goes, a frank outburst of 
song because of the coming of this little Child. 
And when we travel farther, the note is not 
changed. ‘ We have found the Messiah,’ says 
Andrew. ‘ We have found him of whom Moses 
and the prophets did write,’ says Philip. We 
have found Him. There had been a seeking and 
expectation of many generations, and hearts had 
sometimes failed for longing, but that was at an 
end. He is here—Immanuel, the very God! 
No longer remote, inaccessible, tremendous, but 
near, familiar, in fashion like ourselves. No 
wonder they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


3. There is the gladness of those who look back 
and rejoice as they remember Jesus of Nazareth. 
As the world has travelled on, the witness of 
those who remember has been constantly 
enriched. Isaiah declared the programme of 
Christianity to be— to preach good tidings to 
the poor, and the opening of their prison to 
those that were bound, to comfort all that 
mourn, and to proclaim the time of God’s good 
favour.’ And wherever this gospel has pene- 
trated men have begun to give witness, not 
from others but from themselves. I saw Jesus, 
one says, and my heart acknowledged Him as 
sent for me, and He has made me a cleaner, 
strongerman. Any good that is in me has come 
from Him and from those who lived with Him ; 
and any sullenness and shadow that are in me 
are due to my withdrawing myself from Him. 
The children of the bride-chamber cannot fast, 
says Jesus, when the bridegroom is with them ; 
so joy goes with them everywhere. Certainly 
they need some fount of gladness, for sorrow 
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and perplexity confront them. There are such 
wrongs, such darkness, such reluctance; the 
truth makes way so slowly. But those who 
have seen their Lord are kept im a strong 
content. 

¢ Canon Raven tells us of the deep impression 
made upon him by the transfigured life of a 
friend. He had gone to visit this friend who 
was ill, and found him ‘not alone.’ ‘Since I 
had seen him,’ he says, ‘ he had found Jesus, and 
the effect of the discovery was manifest. His 
whole direction and outlook were altered under 
the new influence: there was joy and quiet 
confidence in his face, purpose in his life, 
sympathy and strength in all his actions. Jesus 
was alive and present to my friend as He had 
been to the eleven in the upper room. He was 
alive and present to me. NowI knew. It was 
not a dream for Saul of Tarsus, nor for a multi- 
tude of disciples through the ages. 
longer a dream for me: for here was the reality 
DE at. 


The Eternal Son 


John viii. 58.—‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ 


WHEN we come to study the New Testament, 
there is one thing which very soon impresses us. 
It is that the birth of Jesus in its pages does not 
occupy the place we should have looked for. 
We might have expected that apostolic writers 
would have dwelt on it with adoring wonder. 
In every letter we might have thought to find 
unnumbered references to the birth of Jesus. 
Yet as we read the apostolic literature that is 
certainly what we do not find. There is many 
a thought flashed upwards to the throne. There 
are very few flashed backwards to the manger. 
It is not that Bethlehem is ignored. Still less 
is it that Bethlehem is denied. The impression 
rather is that it is lost in the full light of an 
overwhelming truth. It is lost, as it were, in 
the wonderful assurance that as their Lord is 
alive for evermore, so for ever had He been alive 
in the bosom of the eternal Father. The fact 
is that we are out of touch a little with the 
Apostles’ conception of the Saviour. For them 
His earthly life was like a valley between two 
peaks that rose into the heavens. And we are 
so fond of lingering in that valley that we almost 
forget the heights that close it in; but they, 
1A Wanderer’s Way, 91. 


It was no | 


| every hour that they lived, lifted up their 


eyes unto the hills. So profound was the 
spiritual impression that Christ had made on — 
them, that they could not conceive of Him as — 
just another man. So overwhelmingly had He 
suggested God to them, that they could not 
think of a time when He began to be. Hence 
they who had lived with Him and seen His 
glory did not dwell on Bethlehem and the 
manger, but wrote, ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was God.’ The one thing 
the Apostles never do is to date the career of 
Jesus from His birth. For them, with all their 
marked divergencies, He was the eternal Son 
of God. 

Now if that were only apostolic doctrine, 
there are many who would treat the matter 
cavalierly. They would find for it historic 
parallels, and call the writers the children of 
their age. But the singular, and indeed in- 
explicable, thing is not that Christ’s pre-existence 
is apostolic doctrine, but that unquestionably 
it had its place in the mature consciousness of 
Christ Himself. Christ does not speak of Him- 
self as being born. He says, ‘I am come,’ or 
‘I was sent.’ ‘Father, glorify thou me,’ He 
says, ‘ with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.’ And then we have the 
words of the text, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ 
If words mean anything at all, these words im- 
ply personal pre-existence. We cannot explain 
them by thinking of the Son as eternally present 
to the thought of God. 

{In ordinary biographies, a birth is the 
beginning. It was in the year 1483 that the 
mind to which we owe the Reformation com- 
menced its existence; for it was then that 
Martin Luther was born. It was in London 
that the career began to which England is 
indebted for its great epic poem, and that other 
from which science received its mightiest modern 
impulse ; for it was there that Milton and Bacon 
first saw the light of life. Having told us this, 
the biographer feels that he has begun at the 
beginning; and with this statement coincides 
the consciousness of the individual himself. For, 
whatever the old philosophy may have dreamed 
about the pre-existence of spirit and the trans- 
migration of souls, no man could ever seriously 
say that he had led another life before he was 
born; no man could ever tell incidents and 
experiences which had occurred to him in a 
state of existence anterior to the present. With 
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us, to all intents, our birth is our beginning. In 
the whole history of our species there has been 
only one exception.1 

What, then, are the spiritual values of Christ’s 
pre-existence ? Let us indicate the three that 
are most evident. 


1. The first is that when we lose our hold on 


it immediately the love of God is dimmed. For 


God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son. And the simple fact is that if 
Jesus Christ began to be in the hour when He 
was born, then in heaven there was no Son to 
cherish, and none in the fullness of the time to 
ive. We learn the depth of a true mother’s 
ove from her unfailing spirit of self-sacrifice. 
We learn how dearly the patriot loves his 
country from his readiness to fight for it and 
die for it. And so alone do we learn the love 
of God, not from the beauty of the summer 
meadow, but from a deed of sacrifice more 
wonderful than ever mother or patriot achieved. 
Take away the Lord’s eternal being and the 
love of God is but a speculation. We have to 
do our work and bear suffering and meet death, 
sustained by nothing in this world of shadows 
but the shadow and surmise of desire. It is 
not thus that men are conquerors. We are 
more than conquerors through Him who loved 
us. We need to know, not merely to conjecture 


- that in the heaven of heavens there is love. 


And of that transcendent fact there is no cer- 
tainty that can be of service in the shadow 
except the assurance of the heart which knows 
that the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us. 


2. Again, if we lose our hold upon Christ’s 
pre-existence, then the glory of the life of Christ 
is dimmed. It may still win us as a life of 
beauty, but it has ceased to awe us as a life of 

ace. For the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is certainly not the fact that He was poor. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is this, that 
though He was rich, for us He became poor. It 
is this which has thrilled and awed the hearts 
of men—not that He whom they worshipped 
was a servant, but that being in the form of 
God He took on Him willingly a servant’s form. 
When the supper was ended, He laid aside His 
garments, and took a towel and washed His 
disciples’ feet. It is a little picture, perfect in 

1 James Hamilton, Works, iii, 249. 


its outline, of the life of ministry that was so 
near its close. And what has awed men in 
that life of ministry has never been simply its 
lowliness of toil, but the thought that Christ in 
bending to His toil had laid aside His garments 
of eternity. Itis not the manger—it is not the 
Cross—it is the stooping from heaven to man- 
ger and to Cross that has thrilled men as they 
never could be thrilled by any tale of patient, 
quiet endurance. In other words, remove the 
pre-existence and you lose the infinite grace of 
the Redeemer. There were no riches to be given 
up if Christ began to be when He was born. 


Lord! when thou didst thyselfe undresse, 
Laying by thy robes of glory, 

To make us more thou would’st be lesse 
And becam’st a wofull story. 


To put on clouds instead of light, 
And cloath the morning-starre with dust, 
Was a translation of such height 
As, but in thee, was ne’r exprest. 


O what strange wonders could thee move 
To slight thy precious bloud and breath ? 
Sure it was Love, my Lord; for Love 

Is only stronger far than death ! 1 


3. Then, if we lose our hold of Christ’s pre- 
existence, the glory of our humanity is dimmed. 
We have lost our historical and abiding argu- 
ment for the nobility and dignity of man. 
There was a time when that was easily credited, 
for man was the tenant of a mighty world. 
His world was the fixed centre of God’s universe, 
and the stars in their courses were its obedient 
servants. Citizen of such a noble kingdom, 
there could be little question about man’s 
nobility. But now the world has lost her 
proud centrality, and heaven has shifted and 
gone far away, and sun and stars have other 
work to do than to tell strange stories of the 
death of kings. Heaven is removed and become 
astronomical. There is no Jacob’s ladder that 
can reach it now. The earth, to which all 
creation did obeisance once, is now but an atom 
on creation’s outskirts. And all this knowledge 
has so impressed the mind with the insignificance 
of this our dwelling-place that there has stolen 
on the heart, like a dark shadow, the possible 


1 Vaughan. 
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insignificance of man. What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him—a creature of a day upon 
a distant satellite ? 

4 A friend once went out for a walk with 
Carlyle on a brilliantly star-lit night, and point- 
ing to the stars, said, ‘Mr Carlyle, don’t you 
think they are beautiful?’ ‘Man!’ said 
Carlyle, ‘ they are just dreadful ! ’ 

From all such sense of nothingness there is 
no argument so mighty to redeem as the argu- 
ment that God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son. Christ took not on 
Him the nature of angels. He took on Him the 
seed of Abraham. He, the eternal Son of God, 
was found in fashion as a man. Seasons come 
when we all feel our greatness, but we need more 
than feeling for assurance. We want to have 
feeling confirmed by the witness of historic fact. 
And this we find in the deep and solemn music 
of the truth, that the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. Never again can we belittle 
man, if the eternal Son became man. Never 
again can we despise humanity, if He was found 
in the likeness of humanity. And never again 
can we be quite so certain of the infinite value 
of mankind to God, if Christ began to be when 
He was born. 


Christ’s View of Suffering 


John ix. 1-3.—‘ And as he passed by, he saw a man blind 
from his birth. And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be 
born blind? Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, 
nor his parents: but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him’ (R.V.). 


Let us think about Christ’s view of suffering, so 
far as it may be gathered from His answer to 
the question in the text. What exactly was 
the point of the disciples’ question? They 
assume in it that all suffering is caused by sin. 
Their only doubt is whether the cause in this 
case was the sin of the sufferer himself, or sin 
inherited from his parents. ‘ Who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?’ 
We feel at once that the form of the question 
causes us some perplexity. If the man was 
born blind, how could his blindness be a punish- 
ment for sins that he had himself committed ? 
Did the disciples think that he had sinned in a 
previous state of existence? Or had they, as 
seems more probable, overlooked this difficulty ? 
They were intent on a problem which seems to 
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have been much discussed in those days: how 
far suffering was a personal consequence of sin, 
and how far an inherited consequence. It is 
quite possible that in their anxiety to get a 
decision from their Rabbi on this point they 
failed to notice that there was some confusion 
of thought in their question. Roughly, per- 
haps, we might interpret their point of view in 
some such form as this: All suffering is caused 
by sin: we know that God punishes the wicked : 
we know that He is a jealous God visiting the 
sins of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate 
Him. How far is individual suffering the result 
of a man’s own sin? How far is it caused by 
the sins of his ancestors ? 


1. This Jewish belief in the causal connection 
between sin and suffering was based, of course, 
upon evidence. Sin and disease are undoubtedly 
to some extent connected. Offences against the 
moral law often involve the transgression of 
physical laws, and must therefore cause pain 
and disease. We can often trace in individual 
cases a definite lnk between wrongdoing and 
suffering. We all of us have good reason to be 
sure that in some way or other our sin will find 
us out. If we take a broad view of the facts, 
we cannot doubt that an immense proportion 
of the suffering which exists in the world is the 
result of sin, present or past. The law of 
heredity, by which impaired constitutions are 
transmitted, enormously strengthens the close 
association that exists between sin and suffering. 
The sins of the fathers are still visited on the 
children. 

4] In The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, one of 
the greatest novels in any tongue, we have 
a picture of the terrible results of sin. Sir 
Austin Feverel, seeking a wife for his son, 
visited Lord Heddon and his cousin Darley 
Absworthy, ‘ both Members of Parliament, use- 
ful men, though gouty, who had sown in their 
time a fine crop of wild oats, and advocated the 
advantage of doing so, seeing that they did not 
fancy themselves the worse for it. He found 
one with an imbecile son and the other with 
consumptive daughters. “ So much,” he wrote 
in the Note-Book, “ for the Wild Oats theory !”’’ 

‘Darley was proud of his daughters’ white 
and pink skins. “ Beautiful complexions,” he 
called them. The eldest was in the market 
immensely admired. Sir Austin was introduced 
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to her. She talked fluently and sweetly. A 
youth not on his guard, a simple school-boy 
youth, or even a man, might have fallen in love 
with her, she was so affable and fair. There 
was something poetic about her. And she was 
quite well, she said, the baronet frequently 
questioning her on that point. She intimated 
that she was robust; but towards the close of 
their conversation her hand would now and then 
travel to her side, and she breathed painfully 
an instant, saymg, “Isn’tit odd? Dora, Adela, 
and myself, we all feel the same queer sensation 
—about the heart, I think it is—after talking 
much.” 

‘Sir Austin nodded and blinked sadly, exclaim- 
ing to his soul, “ Wild oats! wild oats!” ’ 4 

Christ once told a man whom He had healed : 
‘Behold, thou art made whole; sin no more 
lest a worse thing befall thee.’ This implied 
that the disease had been caused by the man’s 
sin. Why does He here refuse to accept His 
disciples’ point of view? ‘ Neither this man 
sinned nor his parents,’ He says, not of course 
meaning that they were free from sin, but that 
the disciples were not justified in assuming that 
sin was the explanation of the blindness. The 
fact is that Christ was making a protest. He 
felt that His disciples were regarding the 
blindness as a special judgment sent for excep- 
tional sin, and this view of suffering He more 
. than once emphatically condemns. One reason 
why Christ so strongly repudiated this ‘ special 
judgment ’ view of suffering was the pharisaical 
spirit which it is apt to engender. The Jew 
who regarded sickness, accident, and bereave- 
ment as so many definite tokens of the anger 
of God could not feel true sympathy with the 
sufferer. Instead of pitying, he condemned. 
He regarded his own immunity from misfortune 
as a proof of his greater righteousness, and was 
moved to thank God with unctuous self- 
complacency that he was not like his suffering 
friend. 

Tt is strange to think how long it has taken 
Christianity to learn this lesson from its Founder, 
and give up the idea of special judgments. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries good 
people were very fond of referring any excep- 
tional calamity to the Visitation of God, and 
of improving the occasion accordingly. Now 
- we are beginning to see that God’s law of re- 
tribution for sin works in wider ways. The 

1 George Meredith, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 149. 
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providence of God, as we now believe, works 
more through general laws than by special 
interposition. There is nothing in this truer 
view which need weaken in the slightest degree 
our sense of the reality of God’s providence. 
We can still give Him thanks for His personal 
goodness towards us. We can still turn to 
Him with special petitions at moments of 
special trouble. The difference between the 
two views does not touch the question of God’s 
power or love or providential care: it turns 
merely on our interpretation of His action. It 
amounts only to this, that we now admit we 
cannot interpret God’s providence in detail : 
we can merely see to a limited extent its general 
working. The existence of suffering, like the 
existence of evil generally, involves problems 
that men will probably never fully solve. There 
is a terrible amount of suffering in the world 
which is often, so far as we know, undeserved. 
Why do little children suffer? Why is a good, 
useful, active life sometimes cut short by some 
crippling accident or wasting disease? To give 
any real answer to such questions requires a 
knowledge which can go right back to the 
beginning of things, and also look forward to 
the very end of things. 


2. We ask, perhaps, why Christ’s teaching 
does not give us more help over these difficulties. 
In the latter part of His answer to the question 
of the disciples about the blind man it seems 
as if we did get some indication of the kind of 
explanation that Christ would have been likely 
to give. ‘ Neither did this man sin nor his 
parents, but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.’ These words are 
sometimes misunderstood. They have been 
thought to mean that the man was born blind 
simply in order that the miracle of his healing 
might be wrought, and that thereby he might 
be brought to believe on Jesus as the Son of 
God. Christ’s answer may—probably does— 
include a reference to the miracle which He 
was about to perform, but it has a wider meaning 
as well. In these few words He lets us see His 
view about one of the purposes at any rate 
which suffering is intended to serve. It is a 
distinctive feature of suffering that it gives 
room for moral goodness to come into play. 
‘There is a soul of goodness in things evil’ 
which sometimes does men’s characters much 
good. Let us be careful not to exaggerate with 
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Pain, we must admit, some- 
times sours the disposition. Some people seem 
unable to bear pain at all; they cannot help 
complaining. There are others who bear it 
with stoical composure, but resent it inwardly ; 
and there are those who are tempted to curse 
God and die. Still there are many people who 
learn the true lesson of suffering. They find 
in it a great opportunity, a great discipline, a 
great purifying influence. The works of God 
are often manifested in those who are called 
upon to suffer great or long-continued pain. 
When suffering comes, the world recedes into 
the background, and things are seen in their 
true proportion and perspective. We have all 
known instances of uncomplaining suffering, 
full of love and gratitude for help received, 
full of a cheerfulness and joy which would 
be inexplicable, did we not know the power of 
Christian faith, hope and love. 

4] ‘ Be the earth great or small,’ says Anatole 
France, in his Garden of Epicurus, * what matter 
is that to mankind? It is always great enough 
provided it gives us a stage for suffering and for 
love. To suffer and to love, these are the twin 
sources of its inexhaustible beauty. Suffering, 
pain—how divine it is, how misunderstood ! 
To it we owe all that is good in us, all that 
makes life worth living; to it we owe pity and 
courage and all the virtues. The earth is but 
a grain of sand in the barren infinity of worlds. 
Yet, if it is only on the earth that creatures 
suffer, it is greater than all the rest of the 
universe put together.’ 

4, An American said to me the other day, ‘I 
have a conviction that the silent testimony of 
Helen Keller, in the atmosphere of agnostic 
Boston, has a greater power to keep alive the 
sense of the greatness of the soul, its superiority 
to sense and its immortality, than most of the 
preaching of the time.’ + 

We see in many cases of suffering the mani- 
festation of the works of God, but we see some- 
thing else: we see the manifestation of the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. Christ gave a value to 
suffering which it had never had before in the 
history of the world. The idea has become so 
familiar to us now that we almost forget how 
strangely original it was when it was first put 
before mankind in His life and teaching. He 
Himself knew by personal experience what the 
discipline of suffermg could do for the human 
1 W. L. Watkinson. 
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soul. ‘ Though he were a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered.’ 

The influence of suffering on the sufferer has 
become a commonplace, but it has a wider 
influence to which attention is not so often 
called. It exerts a markedly wholesome effect 
on almost all who are in any way brought into 
contact with it. Only a brutal or thoughtless 
nature can look on at people undergoing pain 
without being moved to pity. Bystanders in 
the presence of suffering are lifted above all 
thought of self by the instinctive desire to give 
relief. Have we not all noticed at times how 
the long and trying illness of some loved member 
of a family morally and spiritually educates the 
whole household? It teaches them tenderness, 
gentleness, patience, considerateness, unselfish- 
ness: the works of God become manifested in 
that household. That is only one instance of 
what constantly happens in men’s lives, if they 
let themselves come under the educating in- 
fluence of contact with some of the suffering 
which is everywhere around them.. 


The cry of earth’s anguish went up unto God,— 

‘Lord take away pain from the world Thou hast 
made, 

That it love Thee the more.’ 

Then answered the Lord to the world He had 
made, 

Shall I take away pain ? 

And with it the power of the soul to endure 

Made strong by the strain ? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 

And saerifice high ? 

Will ye lose all your heroes who lift from the flame 

White brows to the sky ? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 

And smiles through the loss— 

Can ye spare from the lives that would climb 
unto mine 

The Christ on His Cross ? 


Doing the Works of God 


John ix. 4.—‘ I must work the works of him that sent 
me, while it is.day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work.’ 

Tue better and older reading of this passage is 
‘ We must work the works of him that sent me.’ 
The gain is easily seen. The disciples of Jesus 
had begun the inquiry about the blind man 
before them only as a matter of curiosity. 
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“Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ Jesus immediately turns 
their thoughts to the practical, and identifying 
them with Himself He says in effect that 
speculative questions of that kind concern us 
not. We have work to do that demands all 
our energy. It is not our Lord only that is 
called to work the works of God until the 
night comes; we are called to do the same with 
and in Him. Every man has a work for God, 
and it is for the doing of that work that he has 
been sent into this world. 

But thought must take us back to something 
much earlier—the record, which is surely not 
only a ‘ picture-passage,’ of the first fall of 
Adam’s race. That record shows us work as 
a characteristic of all life here ; and from it we 
draw most of our practical conclusions respect- 
ing work. * In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground.’ 
Here labour is made necessary for life. It is 
laid upon the parents of our race; and it has 
to be endured in our subjugation of the earth 
from which we all draw our sustenance; ‘ even 
the king is fed by the fruit of the field” A time 
as also gwen mankind in which to undergo it ; 
“all the days of thy life,’ ‘ until thou return 
unto the ground.’ Work is allotted to time as 
a necessary mark of it, its constant accompani- 
ment. There is a very striking sentence by an 
_ old writer which expresses this thought: ‘ Time 
is that in which there is opportunity, and 
opportunity is that in which time is short.’ } 
Work is necessary for life; and work and time 
flow on in one mingled stream. 


1. ‘I must work the works of him that sent 
me.’ We see here the element of necessity, the 
inward compulsion which characterized the life 
of our Lord. It was a thing He was conscious 
_ of always. Free, strong, and fearless as that 
great life was, there was this other note in it 
as well, which like a deep, solemn undertone 
makes itself heard all through. He must give 
out His message. He had no option, but must 
tell it far and near. ‘He must preach the 
kingdom, for therefore was he sent.’ A like 
compulsion also lay behind all our Lord’s 
active service. There was always a certain 
pressure upon His spirit leading Him to go here, 
not there, constraining Him to do this, not that. 
_ As we read His life, we gain the impression of a 
1 Hippocrates, Praeceptiones. 


secret needs-be that lay throughout at the heart 
of it, a controlling power or impulse that 
regulated all His activity as He went about 
domg good continually. Various influences no 
doubt swayed Him, but the most powerful of 
all was this inner necessity, as we can easily 
understand when we remember how closely all 
this beneficent activity of His was associated 
with that of One who was greater than He. 
‘The Father worketh hitherto,’ He says, ‘ and 
I work.’ And again, drawing the inner bond 
closer still, ‘The Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works.’ The Father dwelt within 
this Man! How should He but do His works ? 

It is a great thing to know what our task in 
life is, and those who are certain about it are to 
be congratulated. There are such people. One 
hears of a person now and then who has 
undoubtedly been called to the work to which 
he has put his hand; he is doing what God 
wants him to do, and doing it as well as he 
can; he has no misgivings about the matter. 
It is a trust committed to his charge, and he 
will only lay it down when he receives the 
summons to come up higher. Anyone would say 
that of General Booth, or Wilfred Grenfell, or 
Josephine Butler, and many more of whom the 
world hears nothing, who have been content to 
forego ease, pleasure, and ambition in order to 
obey what they have felt to be a Divine com- 
mand. Most of us know doctors of medicine 
who have declined a lucrative practice among 
the refined and well-to-do in order to give them- 
selves body and soul to life-long service among 
the poor who cannot pay them well except with 
love, and often with not too much of that. But 
these men know what they are doing ; they have 
made their choice, and made it deliberately, and 
they have done it because they have heard the 
voice of God bidding them so to do. It must 
be good for such as these when the night comes, 
to die with their task faithfully discharged. But 
with the majority it is different. Most of us 
have had our ups and downs of fortune, and 
many rapid and unforeseen changes of lot and 
position. Life may have been a hard struggle 
all through, but it has not been the same struggle 
all the time, nor have we been uniformly con- 
scious of possessing a vocation. There is no 
one task, as far as we know, that is just our task 
and nobody else’s. How are we to work the 
works of God before the night closes down and 
puts an end to all our hopes and fears, our joys 
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and sorrows? The Preacher tells us, “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ All the honest, unselfish work of the 
world is God’s work. 

§ Florence Nightingale thought of all real 
business as her Father’s business. No one set a 
higher value on business habits in herself and 
others. ‘Life is no holiday game,’ she said, 
‘nor is it a clever book, nor 1s it a school of 
instruction, nor a valley of tears; but it is a 
hard fight, a struggle, a wrestling with the 
Principle of evil, hand to hand, foot to foot. 
Every inch of way must be disputed. The 
night is given us to take breath, to pray, to 
drink deep at the fountain of power. The day, 
to use the strength which has been given us, 
to go to work with it till the evening.’ } 

A sure method of finding out what God wishes 
us to do is to work faithfully and conscientiously 
at the task that falls to our hand, watching ever 
for the guidance that God will surely send us. 
We shall never miss God’s call as long as we 
are in the path of duty. We may not know 
where God is leading us, but we can be sure 
that doing our present work as well and as 
thoroughly as lies within our power, is the best 
possible training for anything the future may 
hold for us. The work that we are doing may 
seem to us to be useless and unimportant. It 
is remarkable, however, how, in after life, things 
which at the time seemed to be of no importance 
turn out to be useful, and how the traming we 
have received, unconscious of its value though 
we were, bears fruit. Many a missionary has 
had cause to be thankful for things done and 
learnt in earlier life which have turned out to 
be of great value in his work. He finds that 
by doing the job to hand, even though there 
seemed to be no particular value in such work, 
he has been unconsciously training himself for 
what lay ahead. 

4 Rontgen, while experimenting with the 
cathode ray for an entirely different purpose, 
by the ‘ lucky chance’ of having a photographic 
slide under a book with a key in it on his table 
as he worked, stumbled on the X-ray. ‘ Chance 
only favours those who are prepared,’ said 
Pasteur. 

The work done by the Master-builders of the 
world—spectacular developments of human will 
and genius though they are—may not matter 
as much in the sight of God as that of the stone- 

17, B. O'Malley, Florence Nightingale, 1820-1856. 


breaker by the roadside who thinks, as he toils, 
of his wife and children, with his heart full of 
tenderness ; who wonders how’ he can help his 
neighbour who is in trouble; whose hammer 
goes to a song in his heart of gratitude and 
loving-kindness. Appearances may be other- 
wise, but that is just where the world’s judgment 
is mistaken. The worth of a life is to be 
measured by its spiritual output and nothing 
else, and how we individually fare under that 
standard of comparison we shall never know 
till the glamours and deceits of earthly life are 
at an end. We would not say a man was a 
great painter merely because he used the street- 
pavement for an easel, and made a picture there 
which extended the whole length of the side- 
walk and compelled the attention of every 
passer-by. A truer artist might use a canvas 
a few inches square and hang his masterpiece 
where none could see it but those who understood. 
its merits. The soul grows by the work it does, 
but this is not the only reason for the task 
assigned to it; our work in life has more than 
a merely subjective significance, and produces 
more than a merely reflex effect upon the doer. 
It is a work for God, and therefore of worth in 
itself, however lowly the conditions in which it 
is done. 


2. Life is short: it is also incomplete, full of 
unfulfilled promise. One man’s work is ended 
by sudden death: another finds his powers 
failing with age before he has had time to do all 
that he purposed. But nothing that God values 
can be lost for ever. ‘ Gather up the fragments 
that remain.’ He will use them after we have 
left the scene of our labours here. Our little 
will not be lost if we do His will and live for 
others. The incompleteness and fragmentari- 
ness of our lives here is a discipline, and often 
hard to bear; but it is a glory as well as a 
discipline. It helps us to remember that each 
generation is the servant of the next. ‘ One 
soweth and another reapeth.’ We have entered 
into the labours of other men; other men will 
enter into ours; and if we begin well we are 
helping others to finish well. We must learn 
not to work for visible results and rewards in 
this life. And then, if the grave closes over us 
before our work is finished, we need not fret 
about it. Someone else will carry it on, some- 
one whom we have helped by our example, our 
enthusiasm, our steady devotion to duty in the 
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_ time that God gave us. If a man has spent his 
best years on pleasure or the things of this 
world only, there is no sunset radiance to cheer 
his old age, but only increasing darkness. A 
short life well lived is better than a long one 
wasted, but a long life well lived is better still. 
“Work till the end of life, and life till the end 
of work,’ was the prayer of a great school- 
master, Edward Thring, of Uppingham. 


3. ‘The night cometh when no man can 
work.’ Christ uses the language of urgency. 
His Divine mission must be fulfilled in the brief 
space of His ‘day’ of opportunity, or not ful- 

led at all. We gain a glimpse of our Lord’s 
view of His own career. He, like all His 
brethren, worked under the hard conditions 
of risk and uncertainty. His ‘day’ was a short 
one. His life in the world ended when most 
human lives may be said to be but beginning. 
After the Passion the conditions of Christ’s life 
changed: there was no longer any opportunity 
for the performance of those works by which 
the character of the unseen, unknown Father 
might be discovered to human view. The life- 
work of Christ was the revelation of the Father, 
and that revelation is adequate and faithful as 
that life is perfect. 


ix. 25 


{| ‘He used to seal his letters,’ Dr James 
Hamilton says of Robert M‘Cheyne, ‘ with a 
sun going down behind the mountains, and the 
motto over it, The night cometh’; he never 
missed an opportunity. 

The night is coming. Which of us can escape 
the pathetic truth of Christ’s warning? We 
may forget it in the easy routine of comfortable 
living or the absorbing preoccupation of selfish 
ambition or the dissipations of pleasure, but it 
returns. Let us work the works of God while 
it is still day. Let us realize that all good work 
is done not merely for Christ’s sake but done 
with Him. We must work the works of God. So 
we become His associates and fellow-workers. 


One span of life thou hast ’twixt deep and deep, 
Be all thy care to fill it gloriously ; 
Live even as if thou knew’st thou couldst not 
die, 
This day is short—there will be years for sleep. 


Therefore work thou while it is called to-day, 
And let the night of the night’s things take 
care... 
I charge thee work, and let not death dismay 
Nor the shadow of death, but greatly hope and 
dare. 
1 Herbert Clarke. 


FROM FAITH TO CERTITUDE 


John ix. 25.—‘ Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.’ 


Bernarp Lucas in his Conversations with Christ | 


calls this blind man of Jerusalem ‘ the man whose 
sufferings ennobled him.’ Certainly he is one 
of the most virile and sturdy characters in the 
New Testament, with a bluff honesty and 
directness of speech which indicate a portrait 
taken from the life. His story, which must 
often have been told in the synagogues and 
lecture-rooms of Asia Minor, is also a fine piece 
of dialectic and dialogue which reminds one of 
the Socratic method of question and answer ; 
but its chiefest distinction is that it is an admir- 
able illustration of what must always be The 
Apologia for Christianity. Here we may find 
an apt reminder that in an historical religion 
and in modern evangelical movements God writes 
His own apologetic in the lives He has redeemed 
from destruction. 


I 


The theme of the text is the Argument from 
Christian Experience. As Henry Drummond 
used to say, ‘ The best argument for Christianity 
is a Christian’; or what Luke intends in his 
story of the man who was healed at the Beautiful 
Gate, ‘ The Pharisees beholding the man which 
was. healed standing with them, they could 
say nothing against 1b’ (Acts iv. 14), The man 
is always to be accounted for. But before we 
come to the proper message of the text, it will 
be helpful to summarize the main points in 
this remarkable interview and conversation, 
which is all pure gold. 


1. The Making of a Soul—As Jesus and His 
disciples passed through the streets of Jerusalem, 
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they came upon a blind beggar sitting by the 
wayside ; evidently a familiar figure, with whose 
history the disciples seem to be acquainted ; 
and on him their attention was fixed. The Jews 
were always eager (as we all are) to discuss the 
Origin of Evil and the Problem of Suffering, 
a subject which is broadcast in many notable 
passages of the Old Testament. But the dis- 
ciples (like some modern thinkers) often took 
hold of the subject by the wrong handle; and, 
with the bias of their race and time, they asked 
here the infelicitous question, “Master, who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?’ They thought that actual or 
prenatal sin entirely accounted for the suffering 
and calamity of the individual. Jesus’ answer 
has two points in it—(1) an emphatic negative, 
‘ Neither for his own sin or that of his parents,’ 
and (2) the remarkable declaration, ‘ He was 
born blind that the works of God might be 
manifested in him.’ The man’s suffering must 
not be regarded as an effect of sin or of anything 
else; that is, it must be taken not as an effect 
but as a cause intended to evoke compassion 
and help, and capable of producing moral effects 
in the patient himself. Jesus disputed the 
traditional theory and gave the answer of the 
practical—His invariable way in questions of 
faith. 

We cannot enter here and now into the 
Problem of Suffering, which would require a 
treatise and not a sermon, and the problem 
appears only as an incident in the interview. 
But it is good to note that our Lord’s answer 
points the way we should take not only in the 
Problem of Suffering, but in the doubts and 
difficulties of life and duty. We may cite a 
modern illustration of this method from Booker 
Washington, who did more for negroes in 
America than any other man of his time. 
Once, asked how he dealt with his many dif_i- 
culties, he replied that he did not deal with 
problems, but with opportunities, and if he 
seized his opportunities, most of the difficulties 
solved themselves; solvitur ambulando, a fine 
tule of life which is capable of endless applica- 
tions. And it is not too much to say that this 
was the method of Jesus in the problem of the 
blind man—‘ that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him’; that is to say, to let 
the work of God be illustrated in his experience ; 
it is the Divine opportunity. 

When the man was healed a warm discussion 
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broke out conducted by the official Pharisees 
who endeavoured to discredit Jesus; by the weak- 
kneed parents of the patient; and by the eager | 
and restless crowd. For a time the man him- 
self remained a silent listener, but soon he, too, 
was drawn into the controversy, in which he 
refused to be put down or intimidated; but 
with honesty and straightforward conviction 
he delivered one home-thrust after another, so 
that his words are half-battles. Advancing 
from faith to faith he called Jesus a prophet ; 
and then, turning to his opponents, he met 
them with the keen weapons of repartee and 
‘ dry mock,’ asking the Pharisees if they desired 
to become disciples of this Master-Healer,- and, 
in scorn of their professions of infallibility, he 
made the hit, a very palpable hit, ‘ Why, herein 
is the marvellous thing that ye know not from 
whence He is, and yet He hath opened my eyes.’ 
Against an antagonist so keen in his enjoyment 
of the clash of battle ecclesiastical privilege had 
no weapon left except excommunication from 
the Church ; but, as Savonarola told the authori- 
ties of his day in Florence, ‘ from the Church 
visible, yes, but from the Church invisible, 
never.’ For Jesus found (discovered) the blind 
man in the temple, where his growing faith was 
crowned by a full revelation of his Divine healer 
and by his own confession, ‘ Lord, I believe.’ 

The narrative is charged with all the realism 
of fact, in which the natural man in us rejoices ; 
but the most rewarding part of it is the evolu- 
tion of soul and character; it is a speaking 
picture of how inward truth and light can break 
out of our disadvantages, to shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. In this respect the 
my is complete in itself and carries its own 
esson. 


2. The Argument from Eaxperience.—On this 
the interview is most vital, and to it we now 
turn. We see a man refusing to entangle him- 
self in theories or presuppositions, into which 
if he venture he will lose himself in wandering 
mazes. For most men it is a safe rule never to 
argue about theoretical points of religion. The 
healed man has given us instead what may well 
be called the final word in the argument from 
Experience, a word which can never lose its 
amazing vitality, ‘One thing I do know, that 
once I was blind, and now I can see.’ This is 
the rock of certitude. Samuel Rutherford one 
day had left off being theoretical and philo- 
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sophical (and he could be both) to preach Christ ; 
and a hearer said, ‘ Hold there, minister, you 
are all right there.’ 

John Buchan decrying mere theoretical dis- 
cussions on religion and morals in favour of 
personality, says of a practical speaker, ‘ There 
isan artinit. You saw how he impressed these 
people. My brother might have spoken like an 
angel for hours without anything like the effect 
that Francis had with a few abrupt sentences. 
It is the man that does it. His figure has such a 
power about it, and such a past behind it, that 
people listen not so much to what his voice says 
as to his presence. You want the individual 
with his heart on fire.’ + 

And it is just there, in Christ, and on His 
work in us, that the defence of Christianity 
must stand to win all its battles. In this con- 
nection we recall how Tennyson recovered his 
faith when tumultuous views, conflicting voices, 
and gloomy doubts were shaking the foundations 
of belief. - 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ Believe no more.’ 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 

And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘ I have felt.’ 


And ‘I have felt’ is still the answer of Chris- 
tian Experience, and its argument which can 
never be gainsaid. For the poet’s lines are just 
a modern rendering of the text, and of that 
other verse with which St John begins his 
Epistle: ‘That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life—that 
declare we unto you’ (1 Johni.1). A personal 
confession and experience which rings true to 
all the conditions of a valid argument, that is 
to say, ‘We can trust the great results of religious 
experience.’ ‘There is no substitute for first- 
hand experience in the spiritual life. We must 
believe the explorers of the high places of the 
field when they tell us they have been there, 
and what they have found.’ 

Dr Moffatt in his translation of the New 
Testament has an apt rendering of the report 
the Emmaus pilgrims brought from their mem- 

1 A Lodge in the Wilderness, 142. 
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orable journey. ‘Then they related their own 
experience’ (Luke xxiv. 35). It is the only 
effectual way to reassure ourselves, and win 
others. Dr Calkin uses this text and its render- 
ing in his book, The Eloquence of Christian 
Experience. But the blind man has been the 
most eloquent of them all, for his is the perfect 
expression of the whole argument, ‘ Whether 
he be a sinner or no, I know not: one thing 
I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I 
see.’ To that we return again and again for 
the renewal of our certitude, for inward truth 
and inward light. The argument has often 
been restated, and it requires to be set forth in 
every age and condition; but it can never be 
told too often. First and last it is the basis of 
the Psalter, which is nothing less than a book 
of religious experience with all its varieties, a 
God’s-plenty of the communings of the human 
spirit with itself, with God, and with its neigh- 
bour, ‘ Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul’ 
(Ps. Ixvi. 16). And every psalm has its voice 
and its testimony, for the Psalter is the supreme 
book of The Varieties of Religious Experience ; 
because it brings in all sorts and conditions of 
men, and has none of the fault of James’ book, 
which is inclined to confine Religious Experience 
to certain well-marked and neurotic types. 
But it is sound advice * to consult every variety 
of Christian Experience. Let testimony be 
sought from rich and poor, from men of affairs, 
from poets and philosophers and scientists, from 
those who have been rescued out of gross 
degradation, and from those who have never 
known any other than the Christian life; in 
all these persons alike there has been created 
a new and higher, a supernatural, Divine con- 
sciousness.’ And to this quotation there should 
be added the outspoken warning of Dean Inge: 
“Jt would be incredible, if it were not true, 
that we still have assailants and critics of 
Christianity for whom the religious conscious- 
ness does not exist; they discuss what they 
think the claims of Christianity, and pronounce 
judgment against it, but the chief witness 1s never 
called.’ Imagine this interview in St John’s 
Gospel without the blind man who was healed ! 
But the Dean of St Paul’s has the hope of a 
better day, and continues, ‘It is good to be 
told by a competent authority that ‘the natural 
history of the religious consciousness, as it 
manifests itself in the life of the individual, has 
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ix. 25 
now taken its place among the sciences.” ’ 
That is to say, the healed man is to be called 
as a party in the case. 


iI 


When we are asked what we are to fall back 
upon for our certitude (not certainty, but 
certitude which is of the mind and heart) and 
what is our defence when our soul is among the 
lions, we reply : 


1. The Verdict of History.—tIt is not possible 
here to dwell upon the facts that make up the 
volume of this testimony, but this may be 
said: Allowing for all deductions and revisals 
of historical estimates, it still remains true that 
the difference between B.c. and a.D. is just the 
difference Christ has made; ‘ Unless Christ 
had gone before, no one would have come after.’ 
The difference, to take a literary parallel, be- 
tween even the best books of the classical times 
on the one hand, and on the other ‘ the fervent 
heat of the New Testament,’ its hope and 
certitude, and inspiration of life, is not to be 
accounted for except by the fact of Christ, that 
is, by Christian experience. Matthew Arnold 
has acknowledged that the former books, in the 
Roman period at least, seem to be written for 
people who are never sick and are never sorry, 
while the New Testament holds out its hands 
to a year that has lost its spring: ‘Come unto 
me ye that labour and are heavy laden.’ 

And Bunyan knew (none better) where to go 
for the reinforcements which can keep a man’s 
heart untroubled within his armour. Before 
Christian left the Palace Beautiful they told 
him that he should not depart ‘ till they had 
showed him the Rarities of that place. And 
first they had him into the Study (yes, before 
the Armoury), where they showed him Records 
of the greatest antiquity, and of the Lord of 
the Hill. Here also were more fully recorded the 
Acts that He had done, and the names of many 
hundreds that He had taken into His service ; 
then they read to him some of the worthy acts 
that some of His servants had done.’ It is not 
likely that Bunyan had ever studied a book on 
‘The Argument from Experience,’ but here he 
has the thing itself in his quaint and engaging 
description of it. John Buchan also knows his 
Bunyan and knows this fine passage, for he 
makes one of his company say in their un- 
certainties, “At any rate we are both in the 
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Delectable Mountains now, and we have the 
Shepherds too, and they may teach us some- 
thing.’ And the Shepherds jare Knowledge 
and Experience who taught David to go back 
to his memory: ‘ The Lord that delivered me 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear, will deliver me.’ 


And can He have taught me 
To trust in His name, 

And thus far have brought me 
To put me to shame ? 


‘ Once realize that He has begun, and take a 
good look at what He has done—remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee forty 
years—and no wonder if the kings of Canaan 
tremble as you cross Jordan.’? This is one of 
the ways of ‘ getting creases out of the soul.’ 

And the other way is to read the verdict of 
history, to go with Bunyan into the Study, and 
read there the Records of the Lord of the Hill— 
the Maker of History—under the guidance of 
the two immortal Shepherds, Knowledge and 
Experience. History is a tonic to the fainting 
heart ; ‘by all means read a little history,’ 
for Christianity is an historical religion. And 
experience is a personal experience of Jesus ; 
Christianity is Christ, and what He has done. 
Schweitzer, in the last sentence of The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, has spoken a sure word 
in the experience of man with Jesus; “He 
comes to us as One unknown, without a name, 
as of old by the lakeside He came to those men 
who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same 
word, ‘‘ Follow thou Me,” and sets us to the tasks 
which He has to fulfil for our time. He com- 
mands. And to those who obey Him, whether 
they be wise or simple, He will reveal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the suffermgs which 
they shall pass through in His fellowship, and, 
as an ineffable mystery, they shall learn wm their 
own experrence who He is.’ 

But when we further inquire as to the verdict 
of History concerning the Argument from 
Experience, we must not neglect Gibbon, all 
the more because he cannot be regarded as too 
partial a witness. But it is he who writes, ‘In 
the violence and decay of the Roman Empire, 
a pure and humble religion imsinuated itself 
into the minds of men, grew up in silence and 
obscurity, derived new vigour from opposition, 

1 Op. cit., p. 37. 27. R. Glover, Saturday Papers, 13. 
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and finally erected the triumphant banner of 
the Cross on the ruins of the Capitol.’ 

And as for the causes that were vital to the 
rapid growth of the Christian Church, Gibbon 
mentions among others ‘the pure and austere 
morals of the Christians.’ To this we may add, 
the beauty of the Christian home, and the social 
tenderness of the new faith. ‘The banners of 
the King advance.’ The Spirit of Jesus, as 
the apostolic preachers declared, ‘hath shed 
forth this which ye now see.’ It was their 
undeniable argument for a divine cause and a 
divine effect ; here beginneth the new life. 


2. The Evidence of Revivals.—To the verdict 
of History we must add the modern evidence 
of the Revivals by which Christianity continu- 
ally renews itself; perhaps the capacity for 
revival is among the surest signs of a birth from 
above. And we should place high among the 
evidences the modern miracles of restoration 
and redemption which are the first-fruits of the 
Gospel. Perhaps we too much neglect to take 

these into account in our estimates of the 
Argument from Experience; the many men 
who have testified, ‘ Whereas I was once blind, 
now I see.’ These modern miracles are the 
surest signs of God at work in the world, healing 
our diseases and redeeming our lives from 
destruction ; the amazing miracle of changed 
-lives. Of many of these we may recall what 
Professor Macalister says of the conversion of 
Jacob, ‘ To turn a bad man into a good is the 
central miracle of the Old Testament, a miracle 
which no amount of Rationalism can explain 
away.’ And when we have seen such records 
of human salvage and salvation as Broken 
Harthenware, and God in the Slums— like men 
,that dreamed are we’! As long as these 
redemptions are made, the age of miracles has 
not passed away. If we fail to give them their 
value in our scheme of things, and neglect the 
Shepherds, Knowledge and Experience, it is 
no wonder that hearts are failing; but the 
works of the Lord are great, sought out by 
them that take pleasure in them ; and as Bunyan 
said of wonders of old, we must betake ourselves 
to our cordial: Surswm Corda ! 

The evidences of Christianity, however, are 
not mainly in books, but in the lives of the 
redeemed. Every man living at his best is a 
testimony. “We are certain that the light 2s 
light ; we are certain that we see it; and this 
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is all that is needed for action.’ Doubtless, 
the volumes of Apologetics that once were 
satisfying now slumber in the dust and silence 
of the upper shelf, ‘ but there is one line of 
defence which can never become antiquated ; 
therefore it is that the evidence of the healed 
man is the same for all time.’ 

And not only the life, but the death of a 
Christian can speak to us. Do not let us forget 
that the evening hour is the infallible test of a 
picture ; what will bear to be looked at in the 
light of evening is the surest test in art—and 
also in life; when the dark hour clothed in 
black brings the dreams about our bed! It is 
told of Sir Henry Jones, who has left us a precious 
legacy in A Faith that Inquires, that on his last 
night he woke in pain, spoke to those who were 
near him; then with the words, ‘The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice,’ he passed peace- 
fully from his bondage of suffering. Let us be 
sure that we have the New Testament on our 
side in making much of the faith that looks 
through death as an element and argument in 
our Christian Experience, for the evening hour 
is the test of a picture. And let us lay it to 
heart that Jesus concluded His interview with 
the healed man by saying, ‘ It is for a verdict 
that I have come into the world,’ not for judg- 
ment, which is a strange work, but for a verdict, 
that we also should confess, ‘ Lord, I believe.’ 

W. M. Grant 


The Whence of Things 


John ix. 29.—‘ We know that God spake unto Moses: 

as for this fellow, we know not from whence he is.’ 
Tory knew nothing, and wished to know 
nothing, of this peasant Teacher from Galilee. 
He had no influential backing; neither were 
His family and birthplace distinguished in any 
way. As for this man ‘we know not whence 
he is.’ 

There is no doubt we are largely influenced 
by the source of things. It has a determining 
effect on our attitude to the things themselves. 
Whatever comes from a venerated source is 
apt to seem to us Divine, when the identical 
thing would not convey that impression if it 
had another origin. If we receive an idea from 
a Bible verse, for instance, we feel that it is 
God’s word to us, but the same thought occur- 
ring on the pages of some other book would 
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not produce the same effect. If a stimulus 
to unselfish service is given us in Church, we 
accept it as Christ’s direct inspiration; if it 
comes from some story of need in the daily 
newspaper, we are not likely to think of Christ 
as having had anything to do with it. 


1. The Bible—The scientific mind is partic- 
ularly interested in investigating the origin of 
things. This method has been used in the study 
of religious institutions. The Bible was examined, 
and it came as a startling, and to many an 
unwelcome, surprise to be told that the first 
five books of the Old Testament were not 
written by Moses, but are a compilation by 
many hands of material from half a dozen or 
more centuries; that the Psalms are not the 
poems of David, but a collection of hymns 
from a number of authors, gathered together 
at different times for the worship of the Jewish 
Temple; that many of the prophetic books 
contain not the messages of a single preacher, 
but the sermons of several who lived perhaps 
in different centuries. On the one hand, people 
had got in the way of thinking of the Bible as 
God’s very Word to such a degree that they 
disliked having it analysed by these rigorous 
methods. When they were told how its books 
were put together, edited, revised, like other 
books, it seemed to detract from the Bible’s 
sanctity. On the other hand, the connection 
of particular books with revered names— 
Genesis with Moses ; the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs with Solomon ; Lamenta- 
tions with Jeremiah ; the Fourth Gospel with 
the Apostle John—had appeared to add to their 
prestige. To be told that these men were not 
their writers was disconcerting. ‘We know 
that God spake to Moses, and Solomon, and 
Jeremiah, and the Apostle John, but as for 
these anonymous authors and editors, we know 
not whence they are.’ 

It is right that scholars, consecrated to truth, 
should with the utmost freedom and thorough- 
ness investigate everything connected with our 
Christian faith. It is right that the results of 
their scholarship should be embodied to a far 
greater extent than at present in our schools 
and Bible classes. It is right that Christian 
fathers and mothers should read books which 
present these results in untechnical form so 
that they shall not commit the crime of teaching 
their children things which they must later 
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unlearn, and perhaps unlearn in a spiritual 
crisis which may cost them a serious struggle. 
It is right that we who believe that our God 
is Light and in Him is no darkness at all, that 
our Lord Jesus is the Truth, and in Him are 
all treasures of wisdom and knowledge, should 
hold our minds open, expect to receive new 
ideas, be prepared constantly to readjust our 
thought so that it grows broader and deeper 
and higher with the years. But we are not 
left to sit at the doors of distinguished scholars 
and wait to hear their results before we know 
what to believe. The beggar, blind from his 
birth, was as competent to judge of the worth 
of Jesus as Nicodemus or any scholar in Jeru- 
salem. ‘ Herein is the marvel, he opened mine 
eyes.’ 

It is most interesting to learn the results of 
modern scholarship, to know as one reads the 
fortieth chapter of Isaiah, for instance, with its 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,’ that the 
words were spoken to discouraged exiles in 
Babylon by a great prophet who did his work 
some one hundred and fifty years after Isaiah, 
who spoke while Jerusalem was still in its 
glory; that the Book of Daniel was written 
to cheer and keep steadfast the Jews under 
the persecution of Antiochus Hpiphanes in 
167 B.c.; that the Fourth Gospel is not a 
history in the same sense as the other three, 
but a spiritual interpretation of Jesus seen 
through a remarkable man’s religious experience. 
But all this knowledge of backgrounds and 
literary details is after all by the way. Long 
before they were known the Bible was a light 
to men’s feet and their inspiration to faith, 
hope and love. ‘ Herein is the marvel’ that 
this Book opens eyes to see God, to see ourselves 
as we are and as we should be, to see God’s 
purpose for the world He made, rules and 
loves. Is it our daily companion? Are we 
letting it open our eyes to our duty, our peace, 
our exceeding joy? Through however various 
ways these books have been put together, 
whether we know or do not know whence they 
are, they could not do what they have done 
and what they are doing, were they not from 
God. 

{| If [am asked why I receive Scripture as the 
Word of God and as the only perfect rule of 
faith and life, I answer, with all the Fathers of 
the Protestant Church, ‘ Because the Bible is 
the only record of the redeeming love of God, 
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because in the Bible alone I find God drawing 
near to man in Christ Jesus and declaring to 
us in Him His will for our salvation.’ And this 
record I know to be true by the witness of His 
Spirit in my heart whereby I am assured that 
none other than God Himself is able to speak 
such words to my soul.+ 


2. The Sabbath.—Religious customs, like the 
Sabbath, were investigated and found to have 
existed in earlier and cruder faith than Israel’s. 
And at once men asked ‘If the Sabbath was an 
ancient Babylonian institution, how is it of Divine 
authority for us?’ The word itself, according 
to Babylonian scholars, and the testimony of 
the tablets, seems to indicate that it existed 
as a day of good or evil omen long before 
Abraham, and that the Hebrews took it, like 
many other customs, from Babylonia and 
remodelled it to fit their religious beliefs. It 
has a long history behind it, and our Christian 
Sunday resembles neither the Babylonian nor 
even the Jewish Sabbath. Evolution is God’s 
method of developing His best creations. We 
who take the day as a Sabbath made over and 
glorified as the Lord’s Day, the anniversary of 
Jesus’ resurrection, to be used in raising our 
brethren and ourselves into harmony with His 
life, find its value. Herein is the marvel that 
so used it opens our eyes. Life’s obligations, 
-possibilities and glories have been made more 
clear to us by our keeping this day holy. We 
covet its privileges for everyone. We are 
anxious to see our complex social life so ad- 
justed that every man, whatever his trade, 
gets some sort of Sabbath, some Lord’s day in 
each week, which shall be his high day. The 
custom has its authority for us not from its 
origin but from its value. When we read the 
first chapter of Genesis, where it is said that He 
who worketh hitherto Himself rested, we find 
the truth that a Sabbath is part of the ideal 
life for our Father and His children. 

§| Robertson of Brighton says of Sabbath 
observance: ‘I am more and more sure by 
practical experience that the reason for the 
observance of the Sabbath lies deep in the 
everlasting necessities of human nature, and 
that as long as man is man the _ blessed- 
ness of keeping it, not as a day of rest only, 
but as a day of spiritual rest, will never be 
annulled.’ 

1 W, Robertson Smith. 
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The Sabbath is a bridge between two shores, 
White arched, strong girded. Loud on either 
side, 
Down to the border of the silver tide, 
Eager and fain, the noise of traffic roars, 
Then falls to silence. Not an echo frets 
The lofty span, nor any garish light 
Nor sordid shadow flecks that quiet height 
To stain at all its snowy parapets. 
Caught in a safe, high calm ’twixt strife and 
strife, 
A little while our hearts are holden here ; 
Our souls, like tranquil pilgrims softly shod, 
Halt, and forget the weariness of life, 
And leaning, find sweet heaven mirrored clear 
In the still river of the rest of God. 


3. Doctrines—Doctrines were put to a similar 
test. A generation ago it was commonly thought 
that the theological ideas of nineteenth-century 
Christians, like the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, were identical with those of the 
first century, that the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism and the Thirty-Nine Articles were 
accurate reproductions of the beliefs of Jesus 
and Paul. Historical study convinced scholars 
that, while through all the centuries Christians 
have had similar religious experiences, have 
been one in their trust in God, their loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, their sense of His forgiving love 
and redeeming power and inspiring Presence, 
each generation has set forth its experience in 
forms of its own. Paul’s explanation of the 
Cross was couched in symbolic language that 
meant something to the men of his day, but 
which meant something different to the Middle 
Ages and something different still to the Re- 
formers. But men have been upset by this 
historical investigation. ‘We know that God 
has spoken to Paul; but as for these modern 
theologians, we know not whence they are.’ 

But theology is only an attempt to form a 
clear opinion of our religious experience. Long 
before there was any botany there were trees 
and shrubs growing in the fields. We rejoiced 
in their beauty before we knew how to classify 
them in our thought. So, without knowing 
just what we are doing, we trust in God, follow 
Jesus Christ, feel the inspiration of His Spirit 
prompting us to do justly, to love mercy, to 
walk humbly with God, to spend and be spent 
for those who need us. We pray,',we hope, we 
sacrifice. Then we try to think it all out: 
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Who is this God whom we trust? What con- 
trol has He over the world, over us? Who is 
this Christ we follow? What is His relation to 
God, to us? What is the Spirit we feel within 
us? Botany differs from century to century 
as men learn more; but the plants and trees 
remain the same. Yet not quite the same. 
The scientific study of plants gives us skilled 
cultivators, who actually make the plants 
different, more fruitful, more lovely. Theology 
opens our eyes. The thoughtful study of our 
experiences shows us how to improve those 
experiences, to get closer to God, to grow more 
like Christ, to be freer children of the Spirit. 
All Christian doctrines have humble beginnings, 
because the religious life began long before the 
perfect experience of God in Christ. We must 
not despise doctrines because similar ideas are 
found in all the faiths of the world. Rather 
try the doctrine by using it, and if it opens our 
eyes, let us thank God for it. 


4. Jesus—Even the origin of Jesus Himself 
has been under discussion. How are we to think 
of His pre-existence before Bethlehem? Had He 
a personal, conscious life in heaven? Others 
took up the question of the Virgin Birth. Is 
it literal prose history ; or a first-century way 
of expressing that these Christians discovered 
unique spirituality in Jesus? In the Reforma- 
tion period it was a burning question how Christ 
was present in the Lord’s Supper, and a great 
theologian, the judicious Richard Hooker, 
wrote: ‘I wish that men would more give 
themselves to meditate what we have by the 
sacrament and less to dispute of the manner 
how.’ The ‘how’ of anything never seemed 
important to Jesus Himself. The man in His 
parable who planted the seed was altogether 
ignorant of its process of growth. ‘The seed 
sprang up and grew, he knew not how.’ And 
like a sensible man while it was growing he 
slept and rose and went about his business. 
He got the harvest without knowing how it 
had grown. 

4,‘ A few summers ago,’ writes Dr Coffin, ‘I 
was in the hall in the Vatican where the Apollo 
Belvedere stands, and was seating myself to 
feast my eyes on that glorious piece of sculpture 
when a fellow-countrywoman who was being 
conducted with a party of tourists through the 
gallery by a garrulous guide, seeing me engrossed 
in this statue, condescendingly turned back and 


informed me, presumably to save me from wast- 
ing my time, “ He says that it’s not original.” 
She was surprised, and no doubt thought me 
ungrateful, when I continued to look atit. Who 
cares whence the Apollo came, whether it was 
copied from a bronze original, whether it was 
carved in the third or the fourth or some other 
century B.c.? “ Beauty,” as Emerson said of 
the Rhodora, “is its own excuse for being.” ” 

Christ’s origin is shrouded in mystery. How 
we are to think of Him before His appearance 
as a Babe in Mary’s arms, how we are to con- 
ceive of His entrance into the world may be 
quite insoluble. However He came here, here 
He is. If there be a God whom we could love 
with all our heart, soul, mind and strength, is 
not this Man His embodiment? If there be 
an Ideal to which we would have our lives 
conform, can we think of a higher than He? 
Our thoughts of Christ may change; they will 
surely grow with the experiences of the years 
and of eternity; but our personal loyalty to 
Him cannot alter. It is based on one indubit- 
able fact: ‘herein is the marvel, he opened 
mine eyes.’ 


‘He calleth . . . by Name’ 


John x. 3.—‘ He calleth his own sheep by name,’ 


1. Ow the face of the words, at any rate, this 
means personal religion. Our doubt whether 
sheep possess names, and answer to their names, 
need constitute no difficulty. ‘On the moun- 
tains in Norway,’ writes Dr Rendel Harris, “ we 
helped one afternoon to bring the cattle home. 
The herdwoman knew them all; she called 
“ Dewdrop, Dewdrop,” and “ Dewdrop ” came 
—and so with other pretty names. And if this 
be true for kine, why not for sheep?’ But let 
us stop to hear an objection. It is the habit of 
sheep to move en masse; and when even onze 
sheep makes a mistake and breaks a hedge, the 
whole flock is apt to follow. And one single 
call will suffice for them all. Their movements 
are group-movements, their aberrations are 
group-madness. The last place in the world 
to discover individuality isin a sheepfold. Well, 
if this be the whole truth, we must concede that 
there is not the slightest need for names. One 
single name will suffice as completely as a single 
eall, Assuredly, however, this is not what the 
gospel says, nor what our Lord intended to say. 
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He does not shout out ‘Sheep’ in stentorian 
tones, to which the whole flock can rally at once. 
_ St Teresa knew better than that when she de- 
scribed the shepherd’s voice as a delicate whistle 
which a sheep can distinguish from every other 
sound. This calling by name is another way of 
saying— These sheep are not the same; they 
differ from each other. The Ownership is the 
same; the creatures owned are all different. 
Each has its own name, its own call, and the 

wner’s relationship with each is personal.’ + 

Our Lord is teaching and emphasizing here 
His care over individual souls. He never mis- 
takes one for another. We are not so much 
alike that we are treated as crowds. We are 
not repetitions of a type, uniform articles cast 
in a common and unvarying mould. We are 
individualities, every one original and unique, 
and bearing individual characteristics and name. 
He never confounds Thomas and John, or Peter 
and Nathanael, or Mary and Martha. Each 
name suggests its special problem, and requires 
peculiar ministry. It is not similarity and 
equality of treatment that we require, but treat- 
ment guided by the discernment of the indi- 
vidual need. It is, therefore, a heartening 
evangel which comes to us from the Word of 
God, and which tells us that the Lord is ac- 
quainted with the individ need, and that 
from Him we receive the inequalities of mercy 
and grace. 

4 A writer tells how he and a friend were 
walking up a great street in New York on an 
election night. His friend turned to him sud- 
denly and said, “ All these people make me feel 
that I amount to nothing. What is one fellow 
in a great mass?’ “ Yes,’ replied the other, ‘I 
suppose one would feel that if he did not know 
that when a man meets God he always meets 
- Himalone. Weare never lost in the crowd with 
Him.’ That is what Jesus made men feel.? 


2. ‘ He calleth his own sheep by name.’ But 
this was spoken in the day of His humiliation, 
when He companied with men, when He visited 
their lowly dwellings, and moved amid their 
common haunts, and sympathetically knew the 
needs of the individual heart. Will it be true 
_ of Him when He rises again on the third day, 
clothed in resurrection glory; will exaltation 
create dimness and alienation? The gospel of 

- 1-J, Rendel Harris, As Pants the Hart, 32. 
2 J. Reid, In Touch With Christ, 82. 


the text is found amid the homely and com- 
panionable conditions of chapter x. But if we 
pass on through the deepening twilight and the 
hastening night, on to the strange dawning of 
the Easter light, shall we find Him changed ? 
When the humiliation is ended, and glory has 
begun, will He be the same companionable, 
discerning, sympathetic presence? Will He 
any longer know the individual life ? 

Turn to the wonderful record and listen to 
His speech on the resurrection morn. ‘ Mary 
stood without at the sepulchre weeping.... 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary/’ It is the same 
Master. And here is Thomas, trembling with 
misgiving, half-stunned by the grim and unfor- 
gettable realities which he had seen on Calvary, 


with his hope buried in a sealed tomb, and -_ 


despairing of any sweet and winsome morrow. 
‘ Jesus said unto him, Thomas, reach hither thy 
finger.’ ‘ He calleth his own sheep by name.’ ,.» 
And here is another of the prominent figures of 
the resurrection days, Simon Peter, consumed 
by self-distrust, fearful of vows and confessions, 
wanting to proclaim his love, and yet half afraid 
to look at the One he loved. ‘ Jesus saith unto 
him, Simon...lovest thou me?’ It is the 
same unchanging and discerning sympathy. Is 
there not something beautiful and fruitfully 
helpful in a record which tells us that the wealth 
of the resurrection ministry was given to the 
individual heart? The glorified Lord made 
His way to the three dark lanes in human life— 
to bereavement, to misgiving, to self-contempt, 
and He sought to bring into each of the black 
ways the soft, warm, cheering light of the 
Easter morn. 

(1) ‘Mary stood without at the sepulchre, 
weeping, and as she wept,...Mary!’ She 
knew the tone! She had heard it too often to 
mistake it for another. How had she learnt 
the tone? ‘Mary Magdalene, out of whom the 
Lord had cast seven devils.’ She bad heard 
the voice then, a commanding voice, speaking 
in the midnight of her bondage. When her 
freedom was gained, when the devils had been 
expelled, she heard the voice then, a soothing, 
heartening voice, speaking in the soft, quiet 
dawn of her emancipation. And ever since 
the great enfranchizement she had lived in the 
light and music of His gracious speech. And 
now at the grave she could not mistake the 
familiar tone. ‘She turned and said, Rabboni ; 
which is to say, Master!’ All this is not with- 
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out its suggestion. If we want to be calmed by 
the Lord’s voice in the black crisis, we must 
familiarize ourselves with its tones in the com- 
mon day. The mother hushes her little one in 
the dark midnight with tones which have be- 
come familiar in the light. 

§| There is a way of pronouncing a name that 
no art can imitate, because it is the full uncon- 
scious leaping out of the soul. The soul in that 
one word reveals itself, and reveals you. The 
tones of the voice express the relation of the 
soul to you, and its conception of you. Two 
histories, indeed, are given in the utterance of 
the one name—that of the one who utters, and 
that of the one to whom the name belongs.+ 

What did the name mean when spoken by the 
Lord on that first day of the week? Mary was 
searching for death ; she had met life! Perhaps 
the last time He had called her Mary was when 
He was toiling up Calvary’s slope to the Cross. 
And between then and now there had been the 
Crucifixion, the death, the burial. And now 
again, ‘Mary.’ Then death was no blind alley, 
no impassable terminus, but a highway and a 
thoroughfare! She had seen Him enter, had 
seen Him emerge, and now the tones of His 
voice confirmed it. Her conception of death 
was transfigured. 


I bring Thee balm, andlo! Thou art not here! 

Twice have I poured mine ointment on Thy 
brow ; 

And washed Thy feet with tears. 
Thou now 


The spikenard and the myrrh ? 


‘ Has Death, alas, betrayed Thee with a kiss 
That seals Thee from the memory of mine? ’ 
‘Mary!’ It is the self-same voice Divine, 

‘ Rabboni ! ’—only this.? 


Disdain’st 


(2) ‘ After eight days again his disciples were 
within, and Thomas with them.’ He must have 
greatly wounded his fellow-disciples when he 
so stoutly disbelieved what their experience 
had witnessed and confirmed. But they re- 
tained him in their fellowship. It is a beauti- 
ful glimpse of their broadening tolerance and 
their comprehensive sympathy. Perhaps their 
wonderful experience had made them all so 
painfully conscious of the sin of their recent 
desertion that they had lost the very roots of a 
harsh censoriousness. 


1 J. Leckie, Life and Religion, 305. 2 J. B. Tabb. 


And Thomas himself had not turned his back 
upon those whom he regarded as his credulous 
fellow-disciples. It so frequently happens that, 
when a man cannot fully aecept the faith of his 
fellows, he severs himself entirely from their 
companionship and communion. This doubter 
might have said, ‘ For me the matter is settled. 
The evidence is overwhelming. I saw the 
ghastly scenes on Calvary. I saw the spear- 
thrust, and the expiration of the last breath. 
For me the promising crusade is sunk in the 
abyss of an endless night.’ And yet ‘ the dis- 
ciples were within, and Thomas with them.’ 
‘Then came Jesus.’ 

‘He calleth his own sheep by name.’ And 
He knew and called Thomas. The risen Lord 
came to him with infinite tenderness. ‘ Peace 
be unto you,’ and perhaps He directed His look 
more particularly upon the doubter. He had 
not yet shown His hands or His feet, but He had 
done enough. The breathing of the blessing of 
peace upon this band of faithless deserters was 
the grandest revelation of the risen Lord. The 
great proof that the old Master was with them 
again was found in His marvellous love and 
undimmed friendship for a band of men who 
had deserted and betrayed Him! That is the 
revelation which won the heart and confidence 
of Thomas. And that is how Thomas will 
always be won. 

(3) ‘So when they had dined Jesus saith to 
Simon Peter, Simon!’ The denial was only a 
few steps back in the dark way. ‘ Art thou also 
one of his disciples?’ ‘Iamnot.’ That denial 
.was never out of Peter’s mind. He felt he could 
never make another vow. He was the first to 
spring out of the boat when the Lord called, 
but he knew not what to say. He longed that 
the dark yesterday might be all undone, blotted 
out, and that he might have another chance. 
What will the Lord say to him? ‘Simon... 
lovest thou me?’ Was it half-critical, half- 
ironical, a little condemnatory? Was it a 
sentence with an index pointing back to his 
denial? It may have been. To Peter it was; 
but whatever the Lord had said would have 
brought the dark hour back to Peter’s mind 
and heart. But it was something deeper than 
all this. Christ wanted to comfort this poor, 
self-distrusting soul. ‘Lovest thou me?’ It 
is more than a question; it is an appeal, an 
expression of the Master’s hunger. Only love 
hungers for love. Mere power hungers for 
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obedience. The appeal for Peter’s love ex- 
presses the Master’s love. What the Saviour 
longed for He was giving. ‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
implies “I love thee.’ The Lord saw the love 
that dare not confess itself. Yet He wanted 
the confession. He knew that confession would 


_break the alienation, and reconcilation would 


_ Peter wearing a martyr’s crown. 


_ the cornfields, or sat with Him in the boat. 


- removed from Him in time. 


be complete. The Lord saw in Peter a love 
that would be faithful unto death. In that self- 
distrustful soul before Him He beheld a martyred 
‘ Lovest thou 
me?’ ‘ Thou knowest that I love thee!’ In 
that confession the alienation was ended, and 
the old confidence more than restored. 


3. How often we wish that we could have the 
experience of those early disciples who knew 
Jesus in the flesh, and fetes with Him through 
We 
feel that we should know Him so much better if 
this had been our experience. As it is, each 
generation as it comes upon the scene is more 
His figure recedes 
with the receding past. Yes, He grows more 
distant in time, but the risen Christ does not 
live in time; He lives in eternity, and eternity 
just means spiritual presence here and now. 
And Easter comes to tell us though a visible 
companionship is not possible, yet a very real 


- companionship with Jesus may be ours, for He 
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_ and the Living One. 


voice which rings with personality. 


\ 


voice. 


_is still alive, still personal, still caring for us 
with the same individual love and care that He 
showed to Peter and Thomas and Mary. Death 
has not severed Him from us. From across the 
gulf of death He calls, calls us by name, telling 
us that He lives, and that we too may live in 
Him. ‘And He laid his right hand upon me, 
saying, Fear not, I am the First and the Last 

I was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore.’ How personal it all is. 

. The right hand laid upon the shoulder, and the 

He calleth 

His own sheep by name, and His sheep hear His 

May we see Him and hear His voice 


agli ourselves into His keeping, and then 
it wi 


be perpetual Easter with us, and the 
garden of our life will be hallowed by His 
presence.! 


1 VY. F. Storr. 


Under whose Leadership 
John x. 3.—‘ He leadeth them out.’ 


In Old Testament imagery nothing is more 
suggestive than the frequency with which the 
pastoral and the military ideas are combined, 
as in that splendid picture of God leading the 
hosts of Israel “ out of Egypt like a flock.’ So 
it ever must be. Faith, indeed, offers a safe 
fold to believers, but its shelter and quiet are 
not meant to last. In spite of the desire 
which has expressed itself in Roman Catholic 
monasticism, and in individual reactions in Pro- 
testantism toward the secluded life, the call is 
inexorable. It is vain for any healthy Christian 
to imagine that it can be right for him to spend 
his years in nursing his own soul, and such ideals 
of the devotional life are but a refined form of 
self-indulgence. 


Forth from the casemate, on the plain 
Where honour has the world to gain : 
Pour forth and bravely do your part, 
Oh knights of the unshielded heart ! 
Forth and for ever forward !—out 
From prudent turret and redoubt. 


For the words of Jesus are resolute though 
they are gentle. He is quite determined that 
His followers shall go out. Life in this world 
is not meant to be a sheep-fold for the faithful ; 
it is an affair of sterner meaning, with action 
in it and adventure. We must go out as 
thinkers, with fearless exploration of new fields 
of truth ; as workers, to take up the unfinished 
tasks of the world ; as soldiers to fight the long- 
standing evils, and to help the weak causes of 
the times. There are dangers lying in wait for 
us, and sacred places unvisited as yet, for all 
of which we require a leader. 


1. The need of guidance is obvious, and all 
the wise know and confess it. Experience has 
taught them that they are never intellectually 
competent until they are learning from a higher 
wisdom than their own, nor morally free until 
they are obeying orders. The attempt to go 
unguided ultimately leads to wavering faith, 
mistaken judgments, irresolute and tentative 
movement ; and sooner or later in most cases 
it leads to that discouragement and darkness in 
which men stand still, or turn to retrace their 
steps. 
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The case could not be better or more beauti- 
fully described than it is in Dinah’s sermon in 
Adam Bede: ‘As soon as we lay ourselves 
entirely at His feet we have light enough given 
us to guide our own steps; as the foot-soldier, 
who hears nothing of the counsels that deter- 
mine the course of the great battle he is in, hears 
plainly enough the word of command which he 
must himself obey.’ 

The supreme need for every one of us is lead- 
ing, that we may trust and that will take us 
into life safely. But the situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are other leader- 
ships which offer themselves. 

(1) There is the leading of circumstance. 
Many people go strolling on through life uncom- 
mitted to a course. We see them standing at 
the cross-roads, and their course seems to be 
determined almost by the direction of the wind, 
so open are they to casual influence. Any pass- 
ing example, any pressure of the crowd, is 
enough to lead them forward, this way or that. 
Few things are sadder than the spectacle of this 
helpless flock with its chance shepherding and 
its lack of guiding principles. But our Christian 
faith offers a very different guidance. Those 
who follow it do so in freedom, with thoughtful 
and deliberate choice, constrained not by the 
accidental hearing of an unknown voice, but by 
love and trust. For their Guide, unseen but 
yet familiar, goes before them, and they know 
His voice and follow Him. 

(2) Others take their direction from fashion, 
and the custom of society. It seems a safe 
guide, and indeed the reason why so many choose 
it.is because it saves them the risk of original- 
ity. Yet when we analyse it we find that in the 
majority of cases no one can tell who started 
the fashion. At some unknown time, some non- 
entity chanced to do something, and another 
nonentity copied him, and so the custom arose. 
In their day, nobody took these nonentities 
for authorities ; yet all men follow them now, 
simply because they are unknown. But the 
very note of Christianity is that it appears 
erratic to the outsider. It is original if it is 
anything. The Christian is a new creation, 
with new ways unlike those of others. The 
reason again is that they have a guide un- 
seen by the eyes of the rest. Copying Christ, 
and following in His footsteps, they are in- 
dependent of the many paths in which others 
wander. 


(3) There are also those who boast that they 
find their own way for themselves. Seeking no 
leading from above, and regardless alike of the 
opinion and the example of their fellows, they 
are a law unto themselves, obeying only their 
own will. This vaunted self-will is largely a 
delusion. They are really dominated by the 
mood of the moment, and that mood runs 
back into the past. Not even can our own past, 
the habitual choices which largely determine our 
moods, account for it. Heredity has also to be 
remembered; and it is probable that those 
whose moods are most commanding owe most 
to heredity. Some obscure ancestor repeats 
his life in them: and all the time that they are 
priding themselves upon their independence, 
they are really following docile in the steps of the 
ancient dead, going after a spectral guide who 
emerges upon them from the grave. The Chris- 
tian follows not the call of the dead in his blood, 
but the voice of the living in his soul. He is 
not held by the dead hand of heredity to the 
moral and spiritual ways of the past, but with 
sure footsteps he is moving away from the past 
into the future and the will of Christ. 

With Christ as leader life is a great thing 
indeed. Its course is set by one decisive choice, 
its direction continued in imitation of His ex- 
ample and under the prompting of His spirit. 
He leads us out of childhood into youth, and 
that is adolescence ; out of ignorance into know- 
ledge, and that is education; out of the old 
home with its love and preparation, into the 
new home with its new love and fulfilment of 
tasks, and that is the man’s career; out of 
familiar truth and thought into new intellectual 
adventure, and that is the inevitable progress of 
thought which no man needs to fear, so long as 
upon the title-page of all his books he writes ‘ He 
leadeth them out.’ At last He leadeth them out 
of this earthly life into the unknown and 
wonderful and blessed land beyond—and that is 
death, no more than the old leading through 
new fields. 


He leads us on by paths we did not know : 
Upward He leads us, though our steps be 
slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the 
day. 
Yet when the clouds are gone, 
We know He leads us on. 
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He leads us on through all th’ unquiet years ; 


Past all our dreamland hopes, and doubts, and 


fears. 


He guides our steps, through all the tangled maze 


Of losses, sorrows, and o’erclouded days ; 
We know His will is done ; 
And still He leads us on. 


And He, at last, after the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 


_ After the dreariness, the aching pain, 


The wayward struggles which have proved in 


vain. 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 


2. It is well here to remember that in a great 
leader two things are requisite. Clearness is 
indispensable, so far as directions go, and the 


detail must be absolutely plain. And, apart 


from ease or difficulty, there is not any reason 
here to murmur. The leading may be bitter, 
full of sacrifice and suffering at times, but at 
least we can understand our orders. It may be 
hard, but it certainly will not be doubtful to 
those who are absolutely willing to beled. And 
the second thing requisite in great leadership 
is unintelligibility. A French historian wisely 
says that no leader can well dispense with what 


he calls ‘an unsoundable depth.’ If we were 


consulted, if we always understood, faith would 


‘be superfluous; and, for some reason or other, 


it is absolutely manifest that here it is appointed 
to man to live by faith. 

And, after all, there is nothing which really 
concerns us but our guide. The fact of Christ 
matters, and the rest is all included in it. And 
for ever more He justifies His claim to leader- 
ship, to our full-hearted trust and implicit 
following. There is a firmness in those quiet 


_eyes of His that reassures us. This is One who 


knows the way, and is master of life and death. 


The Door 


John x. 9.—‘ Iam the door: by me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.’ 


Tue healing of the man born blind was the 


x 
wa 


direct occasion of the teaching given here. That 
cure had become the subject of public discussion, 


ause it had been wrought upon the Sabbath 
1 N. L. Zinzendorf. 


“ori because of the wonder of the case, partly 


é 
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day and the animosity of the Pharisees had 
thus been excited. They had not even the com- 
mon humanity to rejoice in the cure which they 
could not deny, but hastened to vent upon the 
man the spite which they felt against his Healer. 
And it all ended in this, that ‘they cast him 
out of the synagogue "—a technical phrase im- 
plying religious excommunication on the one 
hand, social ostracism on the other. So the 
heart of Jesus was stirred to a generous anger, 
and He fell to comparing His own mission and 
work with the conduct and spirit of such 
thoughtless and heartless guides. ‘I am the 
good Shepherd’: His disciples had just had 
before their eyes an illustration of bad shepherd- 
ing, more likely to bring about the worrying 
and starving of the sheep than their health 
and peace. ‘I am the door’: this also was a 
comment on what had happened, a summary 
of what this man, barred out from his old privi- 
leges by ecclesiastical tryanny, had found in the 
friendship of Jesus. Our Lord had found Him 
in the Temple, and had taught him that he had 
still one Friend left at least. There might be a 
shut door behind him, cruelty and harshness, 
excommunication and social exile; but there 
was an open door before him in the loving and 
generous welcome of his new Friend. ‘I am 
the door,’ Christ said to His disciples, as He 
pressed home upon them the lesson of the inci- 
dent—the door to something better than the 
synagogue, the door to something better than 
the cold friendship of the Pharisees, such a door 
of opportunity as the world has never yet 
known, such a door of welcome as outcast men 
have hardly dreamed of. 


1. ‘I am the door.’ We all know what it 
means in connection with any department of 
human activity to say that a door has been 
opened. A door in that sense means an oppor- 
tunity. What does the familiar Parable of the 
Ten Virgins mean when it says, ‘ the door was 
shut’? It means that the opportunity was 
gone. What does Paul mean when he says that 
at Ephesus ‘a great door and effectual’ was 
opened to him? He means that he had a 
splendid opportunity of serving the interests 
of the Kingdom of God. The favourite motto 
of Frances Willard was, ‘Enter every open 
door’: she saw the necessity of seizing every 
opportunity of usefulness. The parable hidden 
in the word needs no further exposition ; it is 


xo 


among the commonplaces of speech. A door is 
an opportunity. An open door is an oppor- 
tunity that is still within reach. A shut door 
is an opportunity that has gone past. 

Now, in what sense is Christ an opportunity 
to men? What do they gain by accepting His 
offer of Himself? What do they lose by reject- 
ing or neglecting it? The question might be 
answered in many ways, but here we cannot do 
better than follow His own words, ‘ By me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and out, and find pasture.’ He is the 
opportunity of security, spaciousness, efficiency. 

(1) ‘ By me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved.’ At Hebron a few years ago a traveller, 
noticing that the sheepfolds were mere c-shaped 
walls, asked a shepherd why they had no doors. 
He answered, ‘I am the door’; meaning that 
at night he lay wrapped in his cloak in the open 
entrance. At once one understands in that 
saying what Christ meant when He used it. In 
the fold of faith He has placed himself between 
those that are His and all the world. No sheep 
can wander without passing Him, nor can any 
Tavenous beast enter to devour but over His 
body. Outside are the trying things, the tempt- 
ing things and dangers ; within, all is peace and 
security. 


A traveller once, when skies were rose and gold 

With Syrian sunset, paused beside the fold 

Where an Arabian shepherd housed his flock ; 

Only a circling wall of rough, grey rock— 

No door, no gate, but just an opening wide 

Enough for snowy, huddling sheep to come 
inside. 

‘So,’ questioned he, ‘then no wild beasts you 
dread ?’ 

* Ah, yes, the wolf is near,’ the shepherd said. 

‘ But ’—strange and sweet the words Divine of 
yore 

Fell on his startled ear ; ‘ I am the door !’ 

When skies are sown with stars, and I may trace 

The velvet shadows in this narrow space, 

Ilay me down. No silly sheep may go 

Without the fold but I, the shepherd, know. 

Nor need my cherished flock close-sheltered, 
warm, 

Fear ravening wolf, save o’er my prostrate form. 


Security is something we are all seeking. We 
are for ever putting or trying to put ourselves 
beyond the reach of the long arm of danger and 
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mischance. But we know that with all ow 
endeavour we stand in jeopardy every hour 
Our life is a fragile and precarious affair at the 
best, and none of the barricades with which we 
fence our lives about are impenetrable. Mere 
physical security we shall never attam. Bu 
there is a security which we may, and it i 
infinitely more precious; we may gain mora 
security. ‘He shall be saved’—so runs the 
promise—saved from dishonour, disgrace, shame 
remorse, moral collapse, saved from very perdi 
tion. And it is true to-day as when Paul de 
clared that neither life nor death, nor angels no: 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present 
nor things to come, nor any other creature, shal 
separate us from the love of God which is i 
Christ Jesus our Lord. ‘ He shall be saved, 
that is, if he enterin. If we accept Jesus Chris 
we find a Saviour. To accept Him as Lord i: 
to surrender to Him all that we are and have 
to find Him a Saviour is to know that He wil 
give us all that we require. 

(2) ‘ He shall go in and out.’ Another thing 
we want is freedom, spaciousness. We all want 
plenty of room. Perhaps our commonest com: 
plaint about life is that it is narrow, circum 
scribed, cramped. And in these days of special 
ization, when most of us are set to do little bit: 
of work and to do them over and over again 
the narrowness of the routine cramps anc 
paralyses us utterly. There is a restlessness 11 
us which demands range, space, but of all futil 
things, to imagine that we can get more space 
by a change of environment is the most futile 
The man who is cramped in the city will soor 
or late feel cramped on the prairie. The only 
spaciousness of life that is genuine and abiding 
is that which comes within us, when our mind; 
become a continent and our souls a universe 
And that comes with our surrender to Jesu: 
Christ. He is not only Saviour, but emanci 
pator and liberator. He will transfigure th: 
dull narrow routine into a splendid highway 
He will give us the franchise of a kingdom o 
boundless wealth ; He will break the bands anc 
fetters of routine and make the most stuffy 
vocation a palace of great possibilities. He him 
self becomes our universe in which henceforth 
we live and move and have our being. 

(3) ‘He shall find pasture.’ Superfluity i: 
not in the promise, but sufficiencyis. Let a maz 
go in by the door of fame, ambition, wealth, anc 
he gains not sufficiency but scarcity, not fooc 
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but a famine, not satisfaction but a growing 
hunger. 

|‘ I know from experience the intellectual 
distractions of scientific research, philosophical 
speculation and artistic pleasures; but am also 
well aware that even when all are taken together 
and well-sweetened to taste, in respect of con- 
sequent reputation, means, social position, etc., 
the whole apumnahion is but as high confectionery 
toas man.’ 

That they have ene sufficiency is the un- 
broken witness of all who have entered in by 
this Door; and it was a man who had gone in 
by this Door who declared that he had learned 
whatever state he was in, therein to be content 
—wanting nothing. The experience of St Paul 
is confirmed by all the saints; and no man yet 
has found Jesus Christ come short of His word. 


2. We may find in these words another shade 
of meaning, if possible even more deep and 
tender. We use this familiar figure of the door 
not in the sense of opportunity, but in the 
sense of kindly and hospitable welcome. We say 
of some one, ‘ His door is always open,’ meaning 
that his is a kindly and hospitable nature, and 
that people are always coming and going about 
his house. An open door just means a welcome, 
and that also is our Lord’s meaning here. ‘I 
am the door ’—God’s welcome to sinful men, 
the entrance to the Divine hospitality and to 
the most precious and tender meanings of the 
Divine Love ! 

How greatly Jesus exults in being the bearer 
of such a message! ‘ Exults’ is the only word 
strong enough to fit the case. Perhaps He 
Sheet from His own experience how human 
hearts can hunger for love, and it was a joy 
that almost overpaid Him for His Cross 
to be able to bring them the answer to their 
need. Could we have a welcome more winning 
than this: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden’? Or one more insistent 
than the Parable of the Wedding Feast? Or 
one more joyful or more generous than ‘ Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him’? Or 
one more absolutely all-embracing than ‘ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out’ ? 
If any man will not come, it is not from any 
lack of welcome! Neither is it because the 
welcome is in word only. There are people 
who invite you to their houses, but you suspect 

2 G. J. Romanes, Thoughis on Religion, 150. 
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it is only a lip-welcome, a concession to the 
formalities, or a light word soon forgotten, or a 
duty that could not be escaped. It is not so 
with our God: He Himself has learned the art 
He would teach us—of loving not in word only, 
but in deed and in truth. ‘God commendeth 
his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.’ So the welcome is 
signed and countersigned and confirmed in the 
pain and sorrow of the Highest. 


I hear the low voice call that bids me come,— 
Me, even me, with all my grief opprest, 
With sins that burden my unquiet breast, 

And in my heart the longing that is dumb, 

Yet beats forever, like a muffled drum, 

For all delights whereof I, dispossest, 
Pine and repine, and find nor peace nor rest 

This side the haven where He bids me come. 


He bids me come and lay my sorrows down, 
And have my sins washed white by His dear 
grace ; 
He smiles—what matter, then, though all men 
frown ? 
Naught can assail me, held in His embrace ; 
And if His welcome home the end may crown, 
Shall I not hasten to that heavenly place ? + 


Why Christ Came 


John x. 10.—‘ I came that they may have life, and may 

have it abundantly ’ (R.V.). 
From time to time in the course of His ministry 
our Lord expressed, by means of some preg- 
nant phrase, His whole purpose and object. For 
example, He said on one occasion, ‘I am come 
to seek and to save the lost.’ In the hearmg 
of the Pharisees, He said it was ‘ for judgment’ 
that He came into this world. Then He told 
Pilate that He came ‘to bear witness of the 
truth.’ Again, ‘I have come not to do mine 
own will, but the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’ But never more fully or completely 
did our Lord express the whole purpose of His 
mission than in the words of the text—' I came 
that they may have life.’ 

§] Sum up the gospel in a single word, and 
that one word is ‘ life.’ Get at the heart of all 
Christ had to teach, and life is nestling against 
that heart. One thought determines every 
other thought ; one fact interprets and arranges 

1 Louise Chandler Moulton, In the Garden of Dreams. 
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everything, and that one fact, so dominant and 
regal, is the deep fact of life. Deeper than faith, 
for faith is but a name, unless it issue from a 
heart that lives; deeper than love, though God 
Himself be love, for without life love would be 
impossible, life is the compendium of the gospel, 
the sweet epitome of all its news; it is the 
word that gathers in itself the music and the 
ministry of Christ. ‘The words that I speak 
unto you,’ He said, ‘they are spirit, and they 
are life.’ ‘I came that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.’ “I am the way, and 
the truth, and the life.’ ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.’ All that He came to teach, all 
that He was, is summed up and centred in that 
little word. 4 


1. What did Jesus mean by ‘ having life’? 
Two distinct ideas are combined in the one 
phrase. ‘ Having life’ is both living fully and 
richly, and having the spiritual power which 
enables us to do so. Of these two things—the 
actual living and the power to live—the second 
is uppermost in the mind of Jesus, because it is 
spiritual life-power that produces fullness of 
living. Life-power is the root and vital sap of 
all abundant living. Just as the strange elusive 
something which is physical life enables the 
body to breathe and move and function, so also 
the spiritual energy that quickens us within is 
the source and secret of ‘ having life’ in the 
sense of Jesus; that is, of possessing and living 
it in the fullness of its true spiritual values. 

Jesus says that He came for just that, that 
men may have life in that full, abundant way. 
From the lips of any other we could not accept 
without rebellion so vast a claim. But from 
Him we can; for He Himself was the perfect 
example of the life which He said He purposed 
to give to others. That is one of the things that 
strikes most forcibly the reader of the Gospels 
as he tries to form an impression of what He 
was like, whose work and teaching have so pro- 
foundly influenced mankind. That influence, 
which yearly increases, is the outstanding fact 
in the moral and spiritual life of men through 
the nineteen hundred years that separate us 
from ‘ those sinless years that breathed beneath 
the Syrian blue.’ Jesus has done more to make 
and to mould the good in men and women 
through those centuries than all other influences 
put together. 


1 G. H. Morrison. 
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§ Quiller-Couch tells us that, in his youn 
days, there was this queer phenomenon—tha 
every one, writing in Britain, did so with hi 
eyes fastened on a far-off islet in the souther 
seas, hoping that Stevenson might find his wor 
not quite unworthy. ‘Surely another age,’ h 
says, ‘ will wonder over this curiosity of letter 
—that for five years the needle of literar 
endeavour in Great Britain has quivered tc 
wards a little island in the South Pacific, as t 
its magnetic pole.’ And is it not a marvellou 
thing that all the ages down we keep our eye 
fastened on little Nazareth of the long ago, tha 
our first instinctive question is, What woul 
Jesus think of this? that if we are not sure ¢ 
anything we lay it alongside of the character c 
Christ, and if it does not match then we kno 
it is sin. Life has become a vastly bigge: 
braver, nobler thing since Jesus showed us hoy 
to use it. 

Jesus was so full of life that He has lived i 
human souls through all the ages since, just a 
He lives still to-day in men and women all ove 
the earth. He lives in them by quickening int 
fullness all that we see so richly aboundin 
in Himself—His fellowship with God, His lov 
of the highest, His marvellous unselfishnes: 
His compassion for others. And with that 
His complete freedom from anxiety and sell 
centredness, His courage, His joy. Life to Hir 
was no failure but a splendid venture; a ston 
road, but leading to the perfect fulfilment c 
everything that we know to be the best. I 
ever anyone had life and really lived, it wa 
Jesus. He is the supreme master of the art o 
living. 


2. If we really spoke out our thoughts man 
of us would have to confess that, as we live it 
life is only a poor shrivelled thing in compariso: 
with what it was to Jesus. In these days w 
are very active; we spend our time doing n 
end of things that mean little or nothing an 
lead nowhere. We do them, not because we ar 
expressing ourselves in doing them, but fror 
force of habit or constraint of duty. Some 
of course, have bitter reasons for being dis 
appointed with life—personal sorrow, failure it 
business, or tragic folly that brings shipwrec! 
to their homes. They have to face a battl 
both within and without themselves, which, t 
put it at its lowest, makes life difficult and pez 
plexing in one way or another. But there ar 
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many more who have no special reasons of this 
sort for disappointment with life ; but they are 
bored with the futility of it, and know that they 
have lost the zest and eagerness with which 
they started out. They have given up the 
quest and renounced the adventure of living 
and settled down to make the most of what is 
learly only a second best. Others who do a 
good deal of thinking about it have lost confi- 
dence in life, because they have lost the vision of 
God, which alone makes sense of it and gives 
it a meaning and a goal. They are like Mr 
Blettsworthy, the Oxford undergraduate in Mr 
Wells’s novel, who, after an unfortunate love- 
affair lets his religion slip away from him and is 
ance into the mad dream-world of Rampole 
sland and its nightmare experiences, and muses 
thus : ‘ What price hope and fear, the desire of 
the human heart, its dreams of glory, after two 
minutes in the shark-gullet of reality ?’ 

Then there are those who are determined to 
experiment in living and set out, as they say, 
“to see life’ with a complete disregard of all 
the danger-signals which others have erected 
who have gone before them along the same way. 
For them ‘seeing life’ means plunging up to the 
neck in the sordid and sinister things in it. 
That is the old and tragic story of youth which 
turns the adventure of life into a pitiful pursuit 
of excitement. If the truth about man is that 
he is a spirit made for a life that gives his being 
its fullest and highest expression, he cannot 
live at an animal level without inward satiety 
and desperate disillusionment. 

§] Anatole France declared that his life had 
been ‘a long desire,’ by which he meant ‘ one 
long lust’; and, as one of his critics says, this 
“was undoubtedly the source of his despair and 
of the peculiar form it took—a self-delighting 
mockery of man and all his efforts.’ 

To believe in God must needs be to believe 
that life is good, that men may drink deep of 
its satisfying beauty, and that goodness, truth 
and beauty are grounded in the very nature of 
things. To surrender faith in that is to make 
nonsense of existence, and to pass under the 
dominion of despair. Some men do that for 
one reason or another ; but man as a whole will 
never do it, and cannot do it, for the primary 
law of his being is that he must seek to live 
spiritually and not to die. The pessimists will 
never persuade healthy, sane men and women 
that life leads nowhere. The logic of that is to 


bring to nothing everything that is worth living 
for. Thoroughgoing pessimism logically leads 
to universal suicide, which, as Euclid says, is 
absurd. Most of them never really face the 
implications of their melancholy creed, but 
drift aimlessly and get nowhere, until perhaps 
they are startled out of their ignoble lethargy by 
meeting someone who really ‘has life’ and is 
richly alive, alight with an inward fire which 
kindles him into real living, alive with an energy 
that quickens the whole being into what, in 
the other great phase of Jesus, is ‘the life 
indeed.” 

But there are many nowadays who are neither 
avowed pessimists nor trying to satisfy their 
life-hunger with the husks of the flesh. They 
are those who are sick at heart because life is so 
dull and meaningless that it seems hardly worth 
while. One can see in their restless, defeated 
faces a reflection of the unquiet soul within, 
which is only existing, not living. What is the 
matter with them? It is not that their lot in 
life is harder than others, or that they have less 
capacity for the best things than others who 
live in the enjoyment of them. The trouble 
is that they have ceased to look for anything 
better ; they have given up the search, though 
they have not yet lost the desire for it. Per- 
haps this is because they are unwilling to pay 
the price that must always be paid for anything 
life gives that is worth having. ‘ He dislikes 
paying for anything, but is very fond of receiv- 
ing, and that’s so with him in everything’ was 
the great Russian Dostoievsky’s account of the 
young man, Dmitri, whose selfish egotism led 
him on step by step till he found himself at last 
at the bar on his trial for parricide. Everything 
worth having in life has a price to be paid for 
it, and not least that knowledge of God which 
Jesus says is the only way of real living. There 
we touch His secret and reach the heart of what 
He means by ‘ having life.’ ‘ God wants you,’ 
He says, ‘ and you need God. And God is close 
to you with open hands offering to you all you 
are waiting for. Come to Me and I will give 
you life, make you its master, fill you with its 
fullness, uncover its hidden beauty, quicken you 
with its power.’ 

{ There is an old letter bearing the date 1513 
which was written by a certain Fra Giovanni 
to an Italian countess who lived at Florence. 
He was writing on Christmas Eve and sending 
her his Christmas greetings with a present of 
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fruit. It comes down to us from those far-away 
days and bears an old man’s witness to the possi- 
bility of ‘ having life’ as he had found it. ° Most 
noble Contessina, I salute you. Believe me 
your most devoted servant. The rascal who 
carries this letter, if he devour them not on the 
way, will crave your acceptance of some of the 
fruits of our garden. Would that the peace of 
heaven might reach you through such things of 
earth! Contessina, forgive an old man’s babble. 
But I am your friend, and my love for you goes 
deep. There is nothing I can give you which 
you have not got ; but there is much, very much, 
that, while I cannot give it, you can take. No 
Heaven can come to us unless our hearts find 
rest in it to-day. Take Heaven! No peace lies 
in the future which is not hidden in this present 
little instant. Take peace! The glory of the 
world is but a shadow. Behind it, yet within 
our reach, is joy. There are radiance and glory 
in the darkness, could we but see; and to see, 
we have only to look. Contessina, I beseech 
youtolook! . . . Life is so full of meaning and 
of purpose, so full of beauty—beneath its cover- 
ing—that you will find that earth but cloaks 
your heaven. Courage, then, to claim it: that 
is all! But courage you have; and the know- 
ledge that we are pilgrims together, wending 
through unknown country, home. And so, at 
this Christmas-time, I greet you: not quite as 
the world greets you, but with profound esteem, 
and with the prayer that for you, now and 
for ever, the day may break and the shadows 
flee away. I have the honour to be your 
servant, though the least worthy of them.—Fra 
Giovanni.’ 


The Good Shepherd 


John x. 11.—‘I am the good shepherd: the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 


Down the wide street they press and flow 
With a rustling, hurrying, gentle sound, 
As of crispéd, withermg leaves that blow 
Over a frosty ringing ground. 


With golden, stupid eyes the sheep 
Surge by in waves of dirty grey ; 

The clamorous mongrels snarl and keep 
Their going to the middle way. 


And as the acrid smell of wool 
Stings in my nostrils, once again 

The frostbound thoroughfare is full 
Of ghosts of vanished shepherd-men ; 


Grey-eyed philosophers whose years 

Were full of tinkling bells of rams ; 
Whose deepest thoughts and gravest fears 
Were for the little new-born lambs.t 


Do not despise the shepherd-folk. The 
have been great souls among them, and the: 
trade is one of the oldest in the world; s 
when we begin to track out the antecedents « 
the thought in Christ’s words, we come upo 
the roots of history. We see Abraham and Lc 
coming out of the dim distance with flocks an 
herds so great that they have to divide the 
new inheritance between them and turn i 
different directions. We see Jacob making h 
fortune among Laban’s flocks, and his sons give 
a separate dwelling-place in the land of Gosher 
because ‘ every shepherd is an abomination unt 
the Egyptians. We see David taken fror 
following the flocks to be a king. With suc 
memories to be their teacher, it was naturz 
that the poets and prophets of Israel shoul 
turn the thought into a parable—should spea 
of their nation as the flock, and of God as th 
great Shepherd upon whose care they were dé 
pendent. ‘The Lord is my shepherd. Give ea: 
O Shepherd of Israel, thou that leadest Josep 
like a flock. He shall feed his flock like a she 
herd. He that scattered Israel will gather hiw 
and keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock.’ 

Our Lord took up the parable, and filled : 
with uttermost beauty because He filled it wit. 
Himself. When He entered upon His publi 
work His heart was saddened because th 
multitudes were scattered abroad as sheep hav 
ing no shepherd. And now, moved perhaps b 
the example of bad shepherding, recorded in th 
previous chapter of this Gospel, He extende 
the thought into a complete parable. 

The Church loved the thought, and dwel 
upon it from the beginning. ‘ That great Sher 
herd of the sheep,’ says the Epistle to th 
Hebrews. ‘ Ye are returned unto the Shepher 


| and Bishop of your souls, says Peter. Th 


popular religion of the first Christians, Dea: 

Stanley says, ‘ was in one word the religion ¢ 

the Good Shepherd. The kindness, the courage 
1 L. M. Priest. 
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the love, the beauty, the grace of the Good 
Shepherd was to them, if we may so say, Prayer 
Book and Articles, Creed and Canons, all in 
one.’ 

The idea of the Good Shepherd throws a three- 
fold light on the character of our Lord. 
/ 


1. The thought gives us a picture of fender 

care. That is the very purpose for which a 
shepherd exists—to care for his flock. This 
care was doubly necessary in a land like Pales- 
tine, where at many points the pasture-land 
was upon the very borders of the great desert. 
The thieves and robbers and the wolf are touches 
of colour taken from real life. 
__ And even as the shepherd cared for his flock, 
Christ cared for human souls—for the great 
multitude with its unreasoning movements and 
its unuttered wants, and for the single soul with 
its special needs. He cared for those who did 
not care for themselves. And as for those who 
were not cared for by the religion and the 
respectability of the day, He cared for them 
most of all. 


O tender Shepherd climbing rugged mountains 

And crossing waters dee 

How long would’st Thou be willing to go home- 
] , 


ess 

To find a straying sheep ? 

TI count no time, the Shepherd gently answered, 
As thou dost count and bind 

The weeks in months, the months in years,— 
My counting is just—until I find. 

And that would be the limit of My journey— 
I'd cross the waters deep, 

And climb the hillsides with unfailing patience 
Until I find My sheep. 


_ The figure of the Good Shepherd occurs fre- 
quently in early Christian art. Usually there 
is a lamb upon the Good Shepherd’s shoulders. 
But it was not always a lamb. The lamb is 
a symbol of innocence and purity, and the early 
Church seemed to think that this was not a 
clear enough picture of her Lord’s compassion ; 
she felt that the goats as well as the sheep must 
have some place in His great love. 


And then she anid ; and in the Catacombs, 


W ith eye suffused but heart inspired true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 


‘ 


Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and tombs, . 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on His shoulders, not a lamb, a kid. 


It was a fine instinct that made her do so; 
He was the Good Shepherd, better than all that 
ever came before Him. 


2. It gives us a picture of intimate knowledge. 
We may not forget this, because so the Master 
Himself explains His own meaning— He calleth 
his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out : 
and the sheep follow him, for they know his 
voice. ‘The flocks mixed with each other,’ 
Sir George Adam Smith says,? in describing a 
noonday scene by a Judean well, ‘and we 
wondered how each shepherd would get his 
own again. But after the watering and the 
playing were over, the shepherds one by one 
went up different sides of the valley, and each 
called out his peculiar call; and the sheep of 
each drew out of the crowd to their own shep- 
herd, and the flocks passed away as orderly as 
they came.’ 

He meant, then, not only that He cared for 
the souls of men, but that He knew them. 
Perhaps it was because He knew them so well 
that He cared for them so greatly. He saw the 
great possibilities. And we would not have it 
otherwise. For it is not only knowledge ; it is 
knowledge and sympathy. Napoleon is said to 
have had a wonderful knowledge of men. He 
had a quick insight into character. He knew 
instinctively the man who would be a good tool 
for him to use, and the man who was unsuited 
to his purpose. But he had no sympathy, and 
his keen glance was softened by no tenderness. 
Our Lord’s knowledge was not only full of 
sympathy; it was the knowledge which only 
sympathy can possess. 


3. It gives us a picture of real self-sacrifice. 
‘The Good Shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.’ Again we must turn away our thoughts 
from English meadows and the fields of peaceful 
lands to such pastures as the Bible shepherds 
knew—fringing the desert and open to many 
a foe. Sir George Adam Smith says again, in 
emphasizing ‘the grandeur of the shepherd’s 
character,’ ‘ I do not remember ever to have seen 
in the East a flock of sheep without a shepherd. 


1 Matthew Arnold. 
2 Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
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. . » Onsome high moor—across which at night 
the hyenas howl—when you meet him, sleepless, 
far-sighted, weather-beaten, armed, leaning on 
his staff and looking out over his scattered sheep, 
every one of them on his heart, you understand 

. why Christ took him as the type of self- 
sacrifice.’ So sometimes, a little at a time, by a 
sacrifice which lasts as long as their calling, and 
sometimes suddenly and in desperate conflict, 
good shepherds lay down their lives for their 
sheep. 

{| In the sacristy of the Cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, Paris, there may be seen a memorial 
window to an archbishop who was killed in the 
discharge of his clerical duties amid the tumults 
of one of those revolutions of which Paris has 
unhappily seen so many, and beneath the win- 
dow we find inscribed the words: ‘ The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 

Here also our Lord pictures Himself truly— 
only the reality puts the picture to shame and 
towers high above all types. Why did Christ 
die? Not under external compulsion! He is 
careful to make that plain. ‘No man taketh 
my life from me, but I lay it down of myself.’ 
He died because He cared more for others than 
He did for Himself ; He died because His death 
was needful to the purpose of God, and to the 
redemption of the world. And now this is His 
strongest argument as He pleads with men to 
enter His fold and become members of His flock 
—the fact that He laid down His life for them. 
Show us Thy wound-prints, O Thou Shepherd 
sent from God; teach us somewhat of their 
meaning ; and surely the self-will shall be broken 
within us, and we shall follow Thee whitherso- 
ever Thou goest ! 


O Shepherd, Who callest me— 
Who seekest me, far and wide, 
Say, what is my life to Thee, 

That Thou for my sake hast died ? 


O wonderful love divine— 

So deathless and strong and deep— 
Say, what is this life of mine, 

That Thou hast redeemed Thy sheep ? 


And why hast Thou tracked me here— 
Far out on the mountain cold ? 
I turn, and behold Thee near... 
... T come to Thine open fold.t 
1 Edith H. Divall, A Believer’s Rest, 176. 


The Hireling Shepherd 


John x. 12, 13.—‘ But he that is an hireling, and not tl 

shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth the we 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth: and the wo 
catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. The hirelir 
fleeth, because he is an hireling, and careth not for tl 
sheep.’ 
1. As we read this tender allegory, the Goo 
Shepherd passes before our eyes, a graciou 
well-loved re-assuring figure. All about Hu 
there is an atmosphere that induces confidence 
A sense of security pervades the story. Th 
bond between Him and His flock is high an 
perfect. He knows their names. They kno" 
His voice ; they recognize its tones; they car 
not be deceived. And whether they are bidin 
in the fold or being put forth to pasture, it - 
enough for them to know that He is near. B 
and by a stranger comes. He calls to the sheey 
but no ill comes of his calling. It falls o 
unresponsive ears. It means nothing to th 
sheep, for they know not the voice of stranger: 
Presently a darker shadow than that of th 
stranger falls on the story. It is the slouchins 
malign figure of a thief, “come that he may ste: 
and kill and destroy.’ Here the unresponsive 
ness of innocence will avail the sheep nothing 
Innocence may deliver the soul from the crafty 
but not from the cruel. For a moment w 
tremble. But the Shepherd speaks: “I ar 
come that they may have life, and may hav 
it more abundantly. The Good Shepherd layet 
down His life for the sheep.’ All is well. Th 
thief is as powerless as the stranger. That i 
the story of Christ’s love for His own—a stor 
that is woven into all the years. 

But while we read in this allegory of the Goo 
Shepherd the message of God’s love for mer 
and His nearness to them in their needs an 
perils, we often fail to see that there is anothe 
message that concerns our duties among ou 
fellows. What about our relationship to others 
What about deep human need, not as w 
experience it, but as we have to try to mee 
it? The pastoral figure speaks to us not onl 
of personal satisfaction, but of personal respon 
sibility. We all have partly in our keeping som 
of the fair and precious things in other soul: 
We are called to be humble brothers, lowl 
servants of the Good Shepherd. And surel 
Jesus Himself meant that we should find in thi 
great allegory that which should teach us no 
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only where to place our faith, but also how to 
do our work. Surely He meant us to find 
that ideal of sympathy and personal devotion, 
of vigilance, courage, and sacrifice, in the power 
of which alone we can hope to serve our needy 
brethren. 

The picture of the hireling shepherd is intro- 
duced just when the allegory has reached its 
highest point of thought and uttered its noblest 
message: ‘The Good Shepherd layeth down 
his life for the sheep.’ That is the last heroism 
of faithfulness, the final seal of sacrifice; the 
unutterable, convincing tragedy of love. Sud- 
denly our gaze is turned to another scene. We 
are still among the sheepfolds. Still a shepherd 
is keeping watch. And lo! a gaunt and hungry 
wolf leaps into the flock before their shepherd’s 
eyes. And in a moment he drops his heavy 
staff, wraps his long outer garment about his 
waist, and flees for his life. And the wolf has its 
eruel will of the deserted sheep. Surely Jesus 
set this shameful picture of the coward shepherd 
fleeing like the wind with the snarl of the wolf in 
his ears just where He did set it—against a fair 
background of courage, love, and sacrifice—to 
warn us against unfaithfulness in life’s high task, 
and to teach us what manner of men we must 
. if we are to do that task as it should be 

ne. 


2. ‘ The hireling fleeth because he is an hire- 
ing.’ How those words reach down into our 
character! How they search the hidden springs 
of action in our life! And we do not submit 
willingly to the searching. We are apt to 
believe that there is a good deal of chance work 
in life, and that much that we say and do 
(chiefly our least creditable words and deeds) 
has but a very slight and casual relation to what 
we really are. How often men salve their con- 
sciences for something not quite true in speech, 
or just in action, by assuring themselves that 
after all they are in the main truthful and just 
in character! Of course, conduct is never a 
literal transcript of thought, or an exact equiva- 
lent of intention. Being is always a larger and 
more complicated thing than doing. But if we 
let this thought enter into moral calculations 
and affect our self-criticism, we must remember 
that it cuts both ways. If we are sometimes 
better than our good deeds, we are quite as 
often worse than our bad deeds. But it is our 
wisdom to abandon this method of calculation, 
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not because it cannot comfort us, but because 
it can confuse us. It may hide from us the fact 
that there is a real and vital relation between 
what we really are and what we do. We come 
far short of our ideal, but we never get very 
far from the level of our character. Character 
may be itself lifted and purified and ennobled. 
But character, be it good or bad, is the deter- 
mining force of action. And to acknowledge 
this is vital to that profound moral and spiritual 
amendment that ‘is the secret of all good works. 

* The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling.’ 
But that is too often the last reason he gives to 
himself or to anyone else for his flight, and so 
he goes on being a hireling. His explanation of 
his action is that he was taken by surprise or 
that he had not a reliable weapon in his hand, 
or that he went to seek help. The only thing 
he will not say is that he ran away because he 
is a poor, mean-spirited fellow, who tries to get 
as much as he can out of life, and to give as 
little as possible in exchange for it. As we read 
these records we must be ready to forgo the 
false comfort of an excuse, and dare in the light 
of truth and by the grace of God to say in that 
evil hour, ‘ There is not only a combination of 
difficult circumstances, a surprise, a snare, an 
ambuscade of the devil, there is something of 
what I am, and ought not to be.’ That confes- 
sion is an essential part of our deliverance. It 
is the secret of a better life to-morrow. The 
hireling is an hireling till the day he dares to 
take into his soul the bitter shame of calling 
himself one. And in that very confession he 
becomes something better. 

The hireling might have said that it was 
hardly fair to judge him by one weak moment. 
He had looked after the flock fairly well; he 
had counted them morning and evening, led 
them to pasturage, and kept them from straying. 
Was this all to be forgotten in one flight from 
duty? The wolf came so suddenly. He had 
no time to think. In justice to this shamed man, 
in justice to the pure and dreadful truth, how 
much is there in this plea? Very little when 
you come to look into things. It is in the’ 
surprises of life that we reap the reward of 
character. In the whirl of things we seize that 
which we have learned most to value, and hold 
that which we have made ourselves strong 
enough to keep. Half the value of character- 
building would be swept away if it were not a 
fact that a man is gloriously or shamefully 
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himself in the moment when he must act with- 
out deliberation. We talk about a man rising 
to an occasion, but in the last deep truth of 
things that is a shallow and misleading phrase. 
No man ever rose to an occasion. If he meets 
the great occasion and deals with it as it should 
be dealt with, it is because he is living all the 
while on the level of that occasion. 

{|The widow of Brigadier-General N. F. 
Jenkins, who was drowned in an heroic attempt 
to save the life of a girl bather at St Leonards, 
writes of his deed of glorious self-sacrifice in 
these terms: ‘No one who, like my husband, 
had lived a life of service, and whose first in- 
stinct was always to go to the help of those in 
distress, could have stood by and done nothing. 
As was so beautifully said at his funeral: “ It 
is a law of human nature that gallant acts can 
only be done by those who live gallant lives. 
Those who think about their own safety are 
not likely in an emergency to change their 
whole character and plunge into danger for the 
sake of others.” Was it not the same spirit 
which, during the War, caused men to go out 
and fetch in a wounded comrade, not counting 
the cost to themselves? A small man might 
hesitate, but a big man will always give of his 
best, and in my sorrow I can still thank God 
that my husband chose the bigger part.’ 


3. But let us turn from the question of the 
vital place that character holds in all service to 
the question of what kind of a character is 
essential to the best service. Love is at once 
the germ and the spirit of it. The hireling is 
contrasted with the Good Shepherd in that the 
bond between the hireling and his work was a 
bond of selfishness and not a bond of love. The 
hireling works simply for wages. He is the 
picture for all time of the utter incompetence 
of selfishness to perform the great task of life. 
No ideal lends one glint of glory to the hireling’s 
work. No hidden springs of sacrifice make the 
doing of it some lasting worth to the toiler him- 
self, or to the world in which his toil lies. And, 
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worst of all, amid the pains and perils, whe 
it would so often seem God bids us find life 
most precious opportunities, the hireling—th 
man with the inadequate motive—fails his trus 
and his Master, and flees for his life, not know 
ing that in that flight every step is taking hiz 
farther away from the few things worth savin 
—the price of his conscience, the cleanness « 
his soul, the power to look in the face of th 
Great Shepherd. 

We have, each of us, a place in the service « 
the Good Shepherd—in the folds where the1 
are so many hungry mouths to feed, so man 
weak souls to protect, and out in the wilderne: 
of sorrow and sin where so many foolish an 
weary ones are straying. Most of us have i 
our partial keeping the peace and happine: 
and spiritual safety of a little circle we meet < 
hearth and board. Each of us has a place an 
trust in this great pastorate of life. How sha 
we fill it? How not fail in it? How shall wv 
glorify its drudgeries and meet its great occé 
sions? Whence the courage and good chee 
the patience, tenderness, and hopefulness for a 
these things ? 

The answer to these questions is not far 1 
seek. It is here. ‘I am the Good Shepher 
The Good Shepherd layeth down his life for h 
sheep.’ The symbol of our service may be tl 
Shepherd’s crook, but the secret of our servic 
is the Saviour’s Cross. It is only by the gra 
of an ever-deepening communion with the ete 
nal love of God made manifest in Christ thé 
the hireling spirit in its most subtle forms ar 
deep disguises can be tracked down in the i 
most recesses of our nature and driven fort 
from the smallest details of our service. Dut 
and honour and natural affection, and soci 
instincts and generous ideals, will help 1 
much; but no man may be sure that he w: 
not some day prove himself an hireling spi 
unless for him the cup of life has become tl 
cup of a sacrament, even, to use the gre 
words of St Ignatius, ‘the blood of Chris 
which is immortal love.’ 
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